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Howard Evans, top Missouri farmer and 4-H Club leader'+ See page 6 
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t’s a big order, Mr. Farmer. After the firing ceases, this world of ours will need 
food production on a scale that now seems impossible. We shall need SEED 
by the shipload ... grains by millions of tons ... meat, milk, fats, minerals and 
vitamins to heal the world’s wounds and rebuild the health of humanity . . . freed 
from the scourge of all dictators. 


You will meet those needs magnificently—as you have always met them. But 
in those seasons that lie ahead you will be working toward broader and bright- 
er goals, too. You will work your soil in new ways, with new, better tools, 
so that you can leave it richer and more productive for each succeeding gen- 

eration. 


To meet this dual challenge of the future, the farmer and the farm machinery 
manufacturers will strengthen their partnership through new advances in 
mechanized farming. Your skill on the land, plus our skill in engineering and 
manufacturing can and will produce the food we shall need now and after 
victory. . 


Minneapolis-Moline is manufacturing all the farm machinery and tractors 
allowed under Government Limitation Orders for which materials can be 
obtained, and many quality products for our Armed Forces so that Victory 
will be ours sooner. 





IT’S A TOUGH PROVING 


HERE’S hardly a General 
Motors wheel that isn’t whir- 
ring exclusively for war. 


Yes, the heat’s really on. And 
while we can’t tell you how many 
engines we’re building, we can say 
this. You can find General Motors 
Diesels from African deserts to 
Burma jungles—and on the seas 
between. They’re in tanks, trucks, 
landing and patrol vessels, trac- 
tors and many other tools of war. 


And although our plants have 
been greatly expanded, and we’re 


making these engines at many 
times the prewar rate, they’re still 
asking for more. 


War’s a hard taskmaster and a 
tough proving ground. But when 
the war is won, these enlarged 
production facilities for war’s de- 
mands will mean more econom- 
ical power for a better peacetime 
world. 


DIESEL 
POWER 


New eras of transportation follow in 
the footsteps of war. Another new era 
of transportation is assured in the wake 
of this war. General Motors Diesel Loco- 
motives already are establishing new 
standards. 


P ENGINES. .150 to 2000 H.P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Clevelond, Obie 
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The Farm 
Outlook 


By Jack Moran 





IN BRIEF: More eggs, fewer broilers wanted in 1944. ... Dairy outlook clouded by pro- 
duction slump; cheap feed, higher prices proposed to maintain milk flow. ... Higher meal 


prices to reduce demand, lessen waste... . 


Drop in hog support may mean adjustments in 


other prices. ... ‘Forty-four production goals are for larger oilseed crops, little more corn, 


less of other feed. 


Victory E. Biddy certainly deserves some 
sort of Victory award for wartime per- 
formance. Her war record is available 
for all to see; despite heavy Government 
buying of eggs there has been no ration- 
ing of eggs on most civilian tables. Farm- 
ers were feeding about 12 percent more 
layers this summer; with a backlog of a 
similar increase in pullets, they expect to 
have at least 10 percent more layers on 
farms this winter than last. Poultrymen 
figure that even tho these layers get a 
little less feed, the egg-production record 
of last winter can be equalled. This checks 
in with a 1944 nationwide production 
goal of 5.0 billion dozen eggs, of which 
4.5 billion dozen would be produced on 
farms. The estimated farm production 
for 1943 is approximately 4.5 billion 
dozen, but nearly 500 million more than 
in 1942. Farmers in 10 Cornbelt States 
alone will be asked to produce 2.0 billion 
dozen eggs next year, the same as in 
1943, but about 250 million dozen more 
than in 1942... . Yet while the laying 
hen continues to rate high in wartime 
favor, the enthusiasm for poultry for 
meat has cooled because feed will be less 
plentiful this season. Hatcherymen and 
commercial broiler producers especially 
will find no cheer in the Government 
proposal to reduce broiler production 
some 20 percent in 1944, cutting back 
to the 1942 level when 200 million broil- 
ers were raised as contrasted with 250 
million in 1943. Commercial hatcheries 
supplied 84 percent of the chicks raised 
on farms this year—a new high record. 


Milk Drop. Production of milk in 1944 
may be the smallest since 1940 when 
the output was 111 billion pounds. Farm- 
ers produced 115.5 billion pounds in 
1941, then 119 billion in 1942, but the 
latest estimate for 1943 is only 118 billion. 


Government analysts expect a small in- 
crease in the number of cows at the be- 
ginning of the new year, but not enough 
of an increase to offset a decline in pro- 
duction per cow in feed-deficient areas. 
A forecast by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics is that production may be as 
little as 115 billion pounds in 1944 despite 
much larger requirements for fluid milk 
and manufactured dairy products of all 
kinds. Decreases are expected next year 
in all northern dairy producing areas, 
but not so great in the western as in the 
eastern Cornbelt, nor as much for the 
Belt as a whole as in North Atlantic and 
Pacific Coast states. Meanwhile, much is 
heard of proposed Government programs 
to supply feed below cost to dairymen in 
Eastern and Western milksheds, and to 
improve the competitive position of dairy 
products in relation to hogs and beef cat- 
tle. This would be in addition to the pro- 
gram the War Food Administration an- 
nounced in September to make a supple- 
mental payment of 25 to 50 cents per 100 
pounds (four percent butterfat) of milk 
sold by dairymen from October 1 thru 
December 31, 1943. 


Soybean Meal. All the soybeans that 
farmers sell to processors this fall and 
winter will be bought by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and then resold to 
processors at lower prices varying with 
the oil content of the beans and the type 
and location of processing plants. Corn- 
belt crushers will process more beans this 
year than last. The total crush is ex- 
pected to yield about three million tons 
of cake and meal. Officials believe that 
higher prices will reduce the demand 
for meal this winter, lessen waste, and 
make for more efficient use. Nevertheless, 
distribution will be more or less controlled 
by the CCC—allocated [ Turn to page 37 
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is not as advertised therei 





Successful Farming guarantees money 
back or satisfactory adjustment if you 
buy any article of merchandise that 


GUARANTEE 
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subscribers in Canada or other foreign countries, 
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Any time you are not satisfied, your money will be 
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Iowa, under act of C ongress, March 3, 1879. Copy- 
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FOR STEADY 
PLEASURE, CAMELS 
SUIT ME TOA'T... 
MIGHTY EASY ON MY 

THROAT, AND THEY 
SURE ARE FRESH 


~ 


FIRST IN THE 
SERVICE 


The favorite cigarette with menin the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard is Camel. 
(BASED ON ACTUAL SALES RECORDS) 





ction line— 
ND — up through 


ow Farmer 


“CYURE, running a farm is tough 
these days,” says John Schreyer; 
*‘and Camels are a mighty good friend 
to have handy when the work piles 
up. They deliver a full, fresh flavor I 
haven’t found in other cigarettes. 
They’re plenty mild and cool burning, 
too—don’t get my throat no matter 
how much I smoke.” 
Check up on Camels yourself. See 
how they suit your Taste and your 
Throat... your own ““T-Zone.” 


--. where 
cigarettes 


The “T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat—is 
the proving ground for cigarettes. Only 
your taste and throat can decide which 
cigarette tastes best to you...and how it 
affects your throat. For your taste and 
throat are absolutely individual to you. 
Based on the experience of millions of 
smokers, we believe Camels will suit your 
“T-ZONE” toa “T.” Prove it for yourself! 


amels 


B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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Wherever you see it displayed... the 
D-X sign is a mighty good sign in 
these times. In town and on the high- 
ways, it identifies a good service sta- 
ion, in charge of a D-X dealer with the 
products, training and equipment to 
help keep your car and truck running 


safely and economically. The D-X 
sign also identifies the Tank Truck 
which delivers quality Diamond D-X 
products to your door, including fuels 
and lubricants to keep your farm ma- 
chinery operating at peak efficiency. 
It always pays to be guided by the 
reliable D-X sign! 


Kr 
Lubricants 


The complete line includes proper 
lubricants for chassis, crankcase, trans- 
mission, diferential, hypoid gears, wheel 
bearings, water pump, universal joint, 
steering wheel, final drive, gears, bear- 
ings, cups, axles. 


OTHER FARM NEEDS 


Cream Separator Oil, Harvester Oil, Hare 
ness Oil and Dip, Stock Spray, Black Oils, 
Insecticide, Gear Cleaner, Household Oil, 
Floor Oil and other Specialty Products. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
Terre Haute Waterloo TULSA Chicago Omaha 
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Wun a family of 12 goes all-out 
for 4-H Club work, you know that 
family must contribute much to its 
community, making it a better 
place in which to live. The Howard 
Evanses of Avilla Community in 
Jasper County, Missouri, are such 
a family. 

And when 10 children believe 
as their parents do that 4-H Club 
work and leadership is a strong 
contribution to their farming suc- 
cess, they really go places. Mr. 
Evans has been a community club 
leader for three years, and for five 
years Mrs. Evans has been presi- 
dent of the Women’s Extension 
Club, which is active in the moti- 
vation of 4-H work. All of the 
Evans children are 4-H Club mem- 
bers, or have been members. 

One of the older girls, Gladys, 
is now a leader in her community, 
where she also teaches school. Edna 
has been a member of the State 
4-H Club mixed quartette, and 
Irma is a home demonstration 
agent and 4-H Club leader in At- 
chison County, Missouri. Two 
sons and three sons-in-law are in 
the Armed Forces, one son and 
one son-in-law serving overseas. 





They Farm 
Under a 


4-H Banner 


@ Mrs. Evans and Thelma can- 
ning a portion of 900 quarts 


‘The 4-H Club has meant a lot 
to my family,” said Mrs. Evans, in 
commenting on her program. “‘My 
girls are all good cooks, and be- 
cause of their 4-H experiences, 
they have been more interested in 
canning, cooking, and making 
their own clothes.” Mr. Evans 
chimed in with, “The boys have 
taken more interest in the livestock 
and farming, too. They are really 
interested in farm work and are a 
lot of help.” 


Tus fact is very clear when you 
learn that the family farms 320 
acres of its own land plus 520 acres 
rented from the neighbors In ad- 
dition to seeding and harvesting 
433 acres of crops, the Evanses 
care for 30 Jersey milk cows, 55 
ewes, 75 hogs, and 250 chickens. 
Not all of the work is done out- 
doors, however; more than 900 
quarts of canned fruit and vegeta- 
bles are in storage, all of this hav- 
ing been produced and processed 
on the farm. 

The Evanses farm with an ear 
to the latest scientific agricultural 
developments, too. Take soil im- 
provement for { Turn to page 51 


Milking time at the Evanses. From left to right: Wayne (in the Army), Eugene, 
Glen (now with the American Forces in England), Ruth, Wilma, and Bobby 

















WHAT TRACTOR TIRE IS BEST? 
“Theres Ouly Oue pburswer. 


“Firestone 


GROUND GRIP 


_ farm tractors are equipped with 
Firestone Ground Grip Tractor Tires 
than with any other make, because farmers 
everywhere know that Firestone patented 
construction features give them results that 
they cannot equal with any other tractor tires. 


Ss | *Mr. Extra Traction 


> gets his name 
f from the Extra 
Tread Rubber that 
gives Superior 


Pulling Power to 
FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP 
TRACTOR TIRES 





Here are the facts: 


BEST FOR TRACTION 


Firestone Ground Grip tires give you up 
to 215 extra inches of triple-braced traction 
bar length per tractor. This means you get 
greater drawbar pull, use less fuel, and get 
your work done faster. 


BEST FOR CLEANING 


The continuous, extra-length traction bars 
take a deep, clean bite and the bars are molded 
on the tire at just the right angle so the 
patented tread automatically cleans as it pulls. 


BEST FOR LONG LIFE 


The Firestone Ground Grip 
Tractor Tire is built of rugged, 
tough, wear-resistant American- 
made rubber. To this, Firestone 
adds a unique rubber “vitamin’’, 
called Vitalin. This Vitamic 
Rubber guards against deteriora- 
tion, resists the action of sun, 
water and weather, and protects 
the life of the tire. 


When your Rationing Board 
gives you a certificate for new 
tractor tires, or when you order a 
new tractor on rubber, remember 
that it costs no more to buy the 
best—get Firestone Ground Grip 
Tractor Tires. 

Listen to the Voice of Firestone with 


Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony 
Orchestra, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 


Copyright, 1943, The Firestone Tire & Rubbe 


Moet FA FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE 


GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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NY visitor would be impressed by 
the miles and miles of sturdy 
American Fence in use on farms every- 
where in this country. He might be 
surprised to hear you say you needed 
more — lots more — to do your best 
farming job. 

It’s true, though. And we know it. 
And we’re doing everything we can to 
make enough fence for your urgent 
needs. We hope soon to do even better. 

Your American Fence dealer is still 


% 


LOOK, ABDULLAH, IT’S THE SAME FENCE | SAW 
ALL OVER AMERICA IN MY CIRCUS DAYS. 


gt \\t wat oh fase vera og > 























the man to see when you want fence. 
He'll look after you to the best of his 
ability — will keep you informed on 
any changes in the fence situation. 

Next time you visit his store—ask 
him for a free copy of a new book we 
have prepared for you called, “How to 
Make Your Fences Last Longer.” The 
25 sound suggestions in this easy-to- 
read book will make the wartime care 
of your fences a whole lot simpler. If 
your dealer’s supply of these books is 
temporarily exhausted—just send the 
coupon below. 


FREE. ..sccustraTED BooK 
ON PROPER FENCE CARE 











_-. {gst tonget 
- American Steel & Wire Company 
Room 402, Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of your new, illustrated 

book on fence care. 
PONG in o06s 0 ceccd cvccestwtens ensbedseebevoneeueese 
RMETESS. 2s 000 ccc 0000006 0000s 080 0bee-do esse cococe . 
GREP. ccrecccicessndsepevananewes BAOtO. sa cccense ° 
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%& BACK THE ATTACK... 


WITH WAR BONDS ® 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, 


IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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“The Farmer Speaks” is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 











Lower Voting Age? 


Question 1: Would you favor lowering the 
voting age limit so that persons 18, 19, and 
20 years old could vote in elections? 


Answer: 

For Against No Seiien 
All farmers 52% 36% se 
Midwest farmers 53 
Other farmers 50 34 16 


The fact that men as young as 18 are 
being inducted into the Army is undoubt- 
edly the basis of agitation for the privilege 
of voting at the same age. ‘Thirty-one states 
have approved resolutions for amending 
their state constitutions accordingly, and 
Georgia already has such a law on her 
statute books. Public sentiment is steadily 
growing in favor of the measure. How- 
ever, the fact that the young voters have 
been predominantly New Deal in their 
political leanings during the last decade 
forms one of the main political obstacles in 
the path of a national amendment. Demo- 
crats would have more to gain by lowering 
of the voting age than would Republic ans. 

The most frequent objection, as voiced 
by a Maine farmer is, ““They (youth) are 
too immature—the right to vote is some- 
thing too serious to be appreciated at that 
age.” But an Iowan says, “If they have to 
go to war they should have € a voice in how 
the Government is run.” 





Question 2: After the war, should the United 
States and Great Britain make a permanent 
military alliance, that is, agree to come to 
each other's defense immediately if the other 
is attacked at any future time? 


Answer 
Yes No Don't Know 
| All farmers 62% 20% 18% 
Midwest farmers 57 27 16 
Other farmers 69 12 19 


Question: After the war, should the United 
States and Russia make a permanent military 
alliance, that is, agree to come to each other's 
defense immediately if the other is attacked at 
any future time? 


Answer: 

Yes No Don't Know 
All farmers 37% 36% 27% 
Midwest farmers 33 45 
Other farmers 42 27 31 


There will not be the issue made of world 
co-operation after this war as in the last 
postwar period, for previous polls indicate 
that most people demand that United States 
take an active part. Both political parties 
are attempting to identify themselves with 
such ideals, the only variance being in 
extent of co-operation. Rank and file of 
Republican and Democratic voters (who 
were in agreement on a military alliance 
with Britain) are found to be on opposite 











Council of war 


burden of winning America’s battle for food, 
give serious thought to the problems of 1944. 

Tired, but unbeaten men sit on fences talk- 
ing about plans and prospects for the coming 
year—arranging to trade work—to make one 
implement do the work of two if necessary and 
possible. 

Fortunately, their government has listened 
to their need of repairs and of new implements. 
Weapons of food production are rolling off 
assembly lines in greater numbers. Not all that 


everyone wants, because other war fronts make 


4a 


Ow that most of the crops are gathered 
for 1943, the men who have borne the 


their stern demands, but enough parts and new 
machines to aid greatly in farm work this fall 
and for next spring. 

Oliver urges every farmer to go over his 
machinery before putting it away for the winter 
and to order needed repair parts immediately. 
Oliver also urges farmers who must have new 
equipment to see their Oliver dealer right away. 

That is the best way to help finish the war 
quickly. To that end, Oliver pledges its utmost 
efforts to build as swiftly as materials are avail- 
able, all the new tractors and machines allowed. 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


STOROY % cnx woe KOLIVER 
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Nine years ago a ligno-cellulose hard- 
board was submerged in water and only 
recently removed. What had happened 
in that 9-year bath? 


This remarkable material, Masonite* 
Presdwood,* had retained 80% of its 
original strength. The board, when dried, 
remained virtually unchanged in its di- 
mensions. Its appearance was practically 
the same as when submerged. 


Naturally, any material which can un- 
dergo tests as severe as this is ideal for 
use on the farm. For walls, roofs and 
partitions in poultry houses, hog houses, 
silos, barns and the farm home itself, 
Presdwoods provide smooth, grainless, 
moisture-resisting surfaces, 


As easy to work with as wood, Presd- 
woods offer great structural strength, and 
tighter construction because of fewer 
joints. Consult your dealer regarding nec- 
essary priorities. Masonite Corporation, 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
















MASONITE 
PRESDWOODS 


THE LIGNO-CELLULOSE HARDBOARDS 
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*Trade-mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 
Masonite’ identifies all produats 
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marketed by Masonite Corporation. 
Copyright 1943, Masonite Corporation, 











sides so far as an alliance with the Soviets is 
concerned, The weight of the opinion in 
the Democratic ranks is in favor, the weight 
of opinion in the G.O.P. is opposed. 
Farmers’ opposition to a Russian alli- 
ance seems predicated upon the feeling 
that Russia’s form of government and her 
ideals are too different from ours to make a 
close alliance workable. Others fear that 
we would be dragged into other continen- 
tal European wars because of Russia’s posi- 
tion. Those who believe in a Russo-Ameri- 
can alliance argue that it is in the best 
interests of both nations to team together to 
endeavor to keep world peace. 


Question 3: From what you have read, in 
which country do you think the people—not 
the soldiers—are working hardest to win the 
war: Britain, the United States, or Russia? 


United No 
Answer: Britain States Russia. Opinion 


Total farmers 10% 31% 36% 23% 


When this war is over there'll be no 
question as to who lost it—the biggest 
question will be, “Who won it?” When 
Britishers were queried on this same ques- 
tion, they put Russia at the head of the 
list, their own country second, and United 
States, third. But American farmers, hold- 
ing the key to world food production, tell a 
different story—with them it’s Russia first, 
United States second, and their English- 
speaking allies, third. 

Exemplary of the opinions voiced in 
favor of each of the three countries 
are these statements: “‘Everyone (in Rus- 
sia) works—they don’t have absentees and 
idlers.”” “Our (United States) huge pro- 
duction is backed up by millions of work- 
ers.” ““The people (British) have sacrificed 
their time, labor, and food to the fullest.” 
END 





Apply now for 
A-1 position 


Now is the time to assure yourself of an 
A-1 position on Successful Farming’s priority 
list, by renewing your subscription well in 
advance of its expiration date and by re- 
newing for several years. The Government’s 
sharp restriction of the amount of paper 
publishers may use has made it necessary 
for us to limit the number of copies of 
Successful Farming printed each month. 
Regular subscribers are taken care of in our 
paper quota, but if a subscription is once 
allowed to lapse it is difficult to reinstate it 
on our priority list. 


So when one of our representatives calls on 
you, guarantee a permanent position for 
yourself in Successful Farming’s reserved sub- 
scription quota by giving him your renewal, 
altho your subscription may not expire for 
several months. Or if he has not called 
when your subscription is about to expire, 
use the handy order envelope you will find 
in your next-to-last copy. It will be a real 
favor, and a great help to us in reserving 
your copies for you each month. And it will 
keep each vitally important issue of Successful 
Farming coming to you in these history- 
making farm production days. 


/ 
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the a s F YOUR pigs knew about today’s feed shortages, 
~*~ Ms a they would worry off weight faster than you can 
lla 4 . Meee” put it on them. But luckily, they don’t know about 
rst, ae ; ' the feed situation. And things are seldom as bad as 
sh- 4 , 4 . | they seem. There are tested ways you can make 


money building pork with whatever feeds you have 
available—even now! 


us- Untold thousands of Corn Belt farmers have mows 
~ : full of good legume hay. And legume hay, together 
rk- er Piya not men ii with your other farm-grown feeds, and MoorMan’s 
sed Sa PERE Minerals, will make pork quickly and economically. 
." = t Bee: i. That legume hay is going to come in mighty handy. 


For instance, you can actually use up to 50% ground 
alfalfa hay in your hog supplement as a pork-building, 
money-making source of protein.* 


a i ale fd it To get the last possible bit of profit from this easy, 

; is “ae “% Bie tested alfalfa-feeding practice, be sure to add the 
* . di minerals it takes to make your protein supplement 

into a complete pork-building ration. Scientists and 

successful hog raisers both agree that a balanced, 

. as complete ration—including all the needed minerals— 

*Such use of ground alfalfa hay is not just theory. Years makes more pork out of a given amount of farm- 


an ago the Moorman Experiment Farm was testing and prov- grown feeds. 

ity ing alfalfa’s value as a home-grown source of protein for : : : 

in hogs. Today this idea is incorporated in the wartime rec- You can’t raise minerals. But you can add Moor- 
it's U.S. Department of Agriculture. Keep your pigs ‘‘inclover’’ h And thi ‘ll / r 1 
per this winter with supplements made the MoorMan way. head per month. And this will supply every minera 
my science says hogs need to get the most pork out of 
- = the feed you already have on hand. 

a *.% g% Feed minerals with ground alfalfa hay, and lick 
> it _— , protein shortages this thoroughly tested way. 


@ Your MoorMan dealer has all the formulas and infor- 
mation you can possibly need. Ask him or mail the coupon. 


2 re ae, ae MOORMAN MFG. COMPANY, Dept. R-72, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


led wes : Sa gun ea wae es ee eS 

a ' ’ MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. R-72, Quincy, Illinois 

ee Please send information on feeding plans made to or- 

cal be ; - ‘ der for times like these: []Hogs []Dairy Cows []Sheep t 

ing ag Lm ] Ps (Poultry [)Fat Cattle [)Horses. 

vill ; 

ful 

ry- 

2 Address or R. F. D 
a CONCENTRATES DOE. ccdeccccsbons County 
. Town ; 
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“SWING SHIFT’ 
on the Farm 


Wis short days here and labor shortage 
serious, there’s many a job that calls for 
operation well into the night. Fitting lights 
onto the tractor is just one of many of the 
fix-up attentions old machinery needs for long 
hours of work. 

Being without repair and sharpening files 
is like being without an umbrella in the rain. 
The Government recognizes the necessity of 
files on the farm, which is one of the reasons 
it is still possible to get these helpful tools. 

Your hardware or implement dealer has, 
or should have, Nicholson or Black Diamond 
quality files in practical assortments for farm 
requirements. Buying either of these long- 
lasting brands not only saves steel for direct 
war needs, but enables you to do filing work 
better and quicker. They’ll save you time, 
money and patience in the long run. 

FREE BOOK, ‘'FILE FILOSOPHY."' The fore- 
most book of its kind... 48 illustrated pages 
on many kinds of files, the best ways to use 
them, how to take care of and make them last 
long. Post-card request brings you a copy. 


Nicholson File Co., 32 Acorn St., Providence 1, R.1.,U. S.A. 


(Also Canadian Plant, Port Hope, Ont.) 


NICHOLSON 


FILES sk.“ 


é < a hos 
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Farming 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Tips That You Can Use Today 


1. Planter. Farmers planting row crops 
thru crop residues left on top of the soil, 
where subsurface tillage has been prac- 
ticed, find that changes in their planters 
are helpful. The one shown in the picture, 
as used in Nebraska, is equipped with 10- 
inch disk furrow openers and stub run- 
ners; and a bracket and shield have been 
attached to eliminate clogging. Special 
braces in place of the usual brackets at 
the ends of the runners lift stalk or stub- 
ble residue, transferring it to the disks, 


which divide it. 


2. Lister. Great Plains farmers have con- 
verted two-row listers into subsurface 
tillage implements by removing lister 
attachments and bolting sweeps to each 
beam. Most of the sweeps are from 22 
inches up to 45 inches in width, but 
some wider ones have been used. Two 45- 
inch sweeps, for example, with overlap, 
give a seven-foot tillage width. Coulters 
are attached # the shanks are heavy 
enough to cause furrowing. A coulter 
cuts the soil and the V-nose of the sweep 
following it opens the kerf, which allows 
the shank to pass thru, and then the 
opening in the soil closes. 

Wheat following sweet clover and al- 
falfa in Oklahoma invariably produces a 
poor crop because of the excessive nitro- 
gen made available by the clover. This 
difficulty is eliminated if subsurface till- 
age methods are employed which do not 
cover up the stems and leaves of the 
clover or alfalfa, according to the Okla- 
home A. and M. College soils experts. 
Furthermore, the leaves and stems of the 
clover provide more protection from 
wind and water erosion on the surface. 
Tillage with sweeps 30 inches in width, 
with 8- or 10-inch rods attached so they 
lie almost parallel with the upper side of 
the blades, serves to break up soil suf- 
ficiently. Wider sweeps can be attached 


to a lister if this equipment is availab|; 
Wide spacing of wheat or other sm 
grain following sweet clover is essen! 

to prevent burning. Rows 14 or 16 inch« 
apart are recommended over 7- or 

inch rows. 


Alfalfa. Ranger, or A-136, recently 
leased by the Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture, is now the most popular variet 
of alfalfa on the market in that state. It 
rust resistant, has finer stems and mor 
forage per acre than competing varieti: 


Melon. A new type muskmelon, t! 
product of six years research work by th 
Purdue Experiment Station, was pre- 
sented to the public this season. It is 1 
sistant to leaf spot and has proven a good 
yielder of top-quality fruit. It is de- 
signed for southern Indiana to help fight 
wilt and leaf spot. 


Brome Renovation. When the sod be- 
comes so full of roots there is no longe: 
sufficient nitrogen to support a satis- 
factory growth for seed or pasture, the 
conditions may be corrected with nitro- 
gen fertilizer, provided it is available 
Thinning the stand with a lister and 
chisel causes some of the roots to rot and 
supply nitrogen to the remainder of the 
plants. The method has been successfully 
applied by Gar Shirley and Charles 
Topping of Kansas. Prevention is best 
accomplished by growing alfalfa and 
brome grass together. 


Ladino and Birdsfoot Clover. At the 
Purdue, Indiana, livestock farm, Ladino 
proved a satisfactory sheep pasture dur- 
ing the past season. In Sullivan County, 
New York, in a large number of demon- 
strations and field trials it proved its 
value for both hay and grazing. It has 
proved itself a perennial | Turn to page /6 
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Save Time and Labor 
Machinery and Money 


“Five minutes spent applying an 
effective rustproof compound 
to a plow or a disk will save 
several hours of irritating work 
getting these tools to scour,” 
points out Professor O. W. 
Monson, of the Department of 
Rural Engineering, University 
of Montana. 

“Rust on sprockets, chains, bear- 
ings, slip clutches may cause 
more wear in the first bour of 
operation than will occur in the 
whole season,” points out Pro- 
fessor B. A. Jennings of the 
New York College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University. 

“Rust damages farm machinery 
having steel sheets. Steel grain 
drills, steel manure spreaders 
and combines should not be al- 
lowed to rust or the entire ma- 
chine may have to be scrapped 
years before its normal life,” 
says Professor Jennings. 


A / 





EATHER robs the farmer of 
more than half the money he 
puts into farm machinery. For au- 
thorities agree that rust takes more 
out of farm machinery than actual use. 
But today there is a new easy way 
to stop this heavy loss due to rusting. 
Just brush on Texaco Rustproof Com- 
pound, or easier yet, dilute it with 
white unleaded gasoline or kerosine 
and spray it on. 

In State Agricultural College tests, 
Texaco Rustproof Compound gave 
perfect protection for more than a 
year. When it was diluted with white 
unleaded gasoline or kerosine just 
sufficiently for use in a spray gun and 


Ww THE WAR 


aw WEAR WITH 


sprayed on, it prevented rust for from 
4 to 6 months on machinery stored 
outdoors and for more than a year 
on machinery under cover. Naturally 
the less it is diluted the longer pro- 
tection it will give. 

These tests showed that ordinary 
greases and oils designed for lubrica- 
tion, and often used by farmers as 
rust preventives, will not give all- 
winter protection. 

Give your machinery all-winter, all- 
weather protection now with Texaco 
Rustproof Compound. It is surpris- 
ingly inexpensive. Get a 25-pound 
can from your local Texaco Man or 
write the nearest office listed below. 


FROLUCTS Fs 


Here’s the first easy and effective 
method of rustproofing those bard-to- 
get-at parts of farm machinery — such 
as the knotter bill book of a binder, 
shown above. Just dilute Texaco Rust- 
proof Compound sufficiently with 
kerosine or unleaded gasoline so you 
can use it in an ordinary spray gun. 

















FIGHTS RUST THREE WAYS 
TO MAKE FOUR BIG SAVINGS 


Texaco Rustproof Compound is 
NEW. ... 1. It prevents rust 
formation. 2. It penetrates rust 
and stops further rusting. 3. It 
loosens rust so that it may be re- 
moved easily. 

It saves time, labor, money 

, and metal. 





\ — 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Aclanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 


TUNE IN the TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night. See your local newspaper for time and station, 
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Dont live it 
Anu Igloo agai 


KEEP WARM 
WITH BALSAM-WOOL 
ATTIC INSULATION 






Did your home have the chill 
=. of an Arctic igloo last win- 
i , ter? You don’t have to let it 

happen again! For right 
now, quickly and inexpensively, you can assure 
yourself greater comfort with less fuel, by using 
Balsam-Wool Attic Insulation. 


Balsam-Wool, highest efficiency insu- 
lation, is guaranteed to give you com- 
plete satisfaction or your money back. 
It’s tailor-made to your attic—easy to 
apply. Hundreds of thousands of 
pleased homeowners can testify to the 
lasting comfort and fuel savings which 
it provides year after year. Balsam- 
Wool is the original sealed attic insula- 
tion—windproof, moistureproof and 
fire resistant. Don’t wait! Buy now 
while materials are available. See your 
lumber dealer about easy monthly 


payments or mail the coupon. 


Celoam Wool 


SEALED 
INSULATION 


ete 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 220-11, First National Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about Balsam- 
Wool Double-Value Attic Insulation. 


To assist us in giving you special information, 
please check: I am a homeowner [], renter [], 


architect O, contractor C- 
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Poutrry has been thrust into 
the spotlight by war’s food de- 
mand. Midwest barnyard flocks 
have multiplied until they are now 
sizeable commerical affairs. At the 
same time disease and parasites 
have increased, too. Their threat 
to production has become so grave 
that a national organization has 
been perfected to combat it. Ex- 
ecutive secretary of this organiza- 
tion is Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
whose articles you see frequently in 
Successful Farming. 

The first step in the nation-wide 
campaign for better production 
from both chickens and turkey 
flocks is strict sanitation, accurate 
diagnosis, and good feeding and 
housing. But disease will come to 
the best flockmaster’s charges. 


Distnrecrants, treatment of 
lice and mites, treatment of various 
intestinal worms, and medicines for 
specific diseases like coccidiosis, 
roup, and others are then used by 
veterinarians or by flock owners 
who buy proprietary products such 
as those you see advertised in Suc- 
cessful Farming. Whether you prefer 
to use one or the other method is 
none of my business. 

If, however, you rely upon the 
veterinarian, I shall insist that he 
make a real effort to inform him- 
self on poultry diseases. Too few 
have done so. If you use proprie- 
tary medicines, I shall insist they 
meet all state and Federal stan- 
dards and observe moderation in 
all advertising copy and literature. 
In the first three classes of reme- 
dies, definite standards exist and 







are fairly easy to apply. For specific 
diseases, opinions vary widely be- 
tween fair and honest men con- 
cerning the right products, dosage, 
and method of administering. Be- 
yond that circle is the fellow who 
will do anything to make a profit; 
and quack poultry remedies are 
profitable. Now how to separate 
sheep from goats? Reputable man- 
ufacturers, for one thing, should be 
active in suppression of the quack 
who can, of course, greatly under- 
sell them. 


SoME men make the job harder 
for the poultryman by condemning 
in many cases all remedies sold 
directly to farmers. It’s the easy 
way for them, of course. But while 
they may feel they cannot recom- 
mend any special brand, they can 
surely list places where certain 
classes of remedies apply, as with 
phenothiazine for livestock worms. 
In the future, we of Successful 
Farming shall continue to keep our- 
selves informed of developments in 
poultry management and medica- 
tion (your attention is directed to 
our advertising guarantee on page 
4), which we know will be intro- 
duced by farsighted veterinarians 
and manufacturers. College men 
and manufacturers are, in the 
main, unbiased, fair-minded, pro- 
gressive—they are your friends and 
ours. Both can help us greatly. 
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... that’s what you'll say, too—when you take advan- 
tage of Standard’s great money-saving discount plan 
on motor oils! Make sure of your °44 lubricant sup- 
ply; act now! Why pay more for motor oil next year? 


Bear in mind, this great deal, worked out by Standard 
Oil to assure your 1944 supply of lubricants, to protect 
your machines, and to keep down the prices you pay— 
not only applies on Standard’s three famous motor oils— 


ISO-VIS MOTOR OlL—Standard’s top quality low “pour 
point” motor oil, that resists carbon, sludge, and var- 
nish formation... 


POLARINE MOTOR OIL— medium priced, which not only 


offers safe lubrication, but also helps keep engine parts 
clean as it circulates... 


STANOLIND MOTOR OllL—considered by many power 
farmers the greatest motor oil in its price class, offering 
economical but good engine protection... 


This big deal also applies to Standard’s famous greases 
and gear lubricants—and many other items, such as 
Eureka Harness Oil, Compound Neatsfoot Harness Oil, 
Bovinol Stock Spray, and Superla Insect Spray. Talk 
to your Standard Oil Man about this Motor Oil Deal. 
Get him to figure out with paper and pencil how much 
money you, yourself, can save on these popular farm 
necessities. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


a (INDIANA) 
‘rrr _S = 
aay le aa 


Buy more War Bonds. 


Oil is ammunition . . . use it wisely. 


SERVING FARM FRONT FIGHTERS 


Drive under 35—share your car. 
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TIME IS SHORT! 


PROF. SOY A.BEAN SAYS- 
DONT GAMBLE WITH HARVEST 
TIME BREAK DOWNS, MAKE HAY 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES, USING 
ASUN ENGINE FOR POWER 
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SMOOTH RUNNING MACHINERY 


SAVES PRICELESS HOURS AT 
HARVEST TIME...SOUND YOUR 
Z FOR 





Failure of vital machinery during 
harvesting can jeopardize a crop. 

Oil-wise farmers don’t gamble on 
this. They use PennZoil Motor Oil in 
their cars, trucks and tractors to fight 
sludge, the deadly enemy of long en- 
gine life. 

SAVE TIME, MONEY 

Clean engines save repair and over- 
haul time, as well as dollars. This is 
proved by experiences of PennZoil 
users. A Paris, Ill., farmer finds his 
tractor operates 50% longer between 
overhauls; his neighbors say their 
crankcase drains have been reduced 
from 20 to 50 per cent. For 10 years, 
PennZoil has saved a Monroe, Mich., 
farmer from piston ring trouble or 
major repairs. A Norton Hill, N. Y., 





farmer reports, “We have eliminated 

sticky valves and have fewer over- 

hauls.” These are typical experiences. 
Every harvest hour counts doubly 

this year. See your near-by PennZoil 

dealer today. 

FREE TRACTOR X-RAY. Write today for 


pocket-size X-ray chart of your tractor, | 


showing all vital points and exactly how 
each should be lubricated. Address Dept. 
FS, The Pennzoil Company, Oil City, Pa. 
Give tractor make and model. 


BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 


PENNZOIL* FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
PennZoil Motor Oil + B.T.&T. Oil « Gear Lubricants 
Trector Chassis Lubricants « PennZoil Diesel Oils 


*Registered Trade Mark 


GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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What's New in Farming 
[ From pag: 


legume good for five or six years after s« 
ing and is recommended for practically 


| every seeding mixture at the rate of at |: 


one or two pounds. Trefoil trials were 

as spectacular and proved failures in n 
tures of clover for meadows. In pastures it 
could not compete with wild white clover 
Its chief success was in a pasture mixtur 
sowed on a steep hillside where the soil 
was shallow and dried out badly in hot 
weather. There it persisted and increased 
for several years, making a considerable 
contribution to both yield and quality of 
pasturage. On dry, red, slate soil seeded 
with timothy it gave good yields of excel- 
lent quality hay. 


Sheep. The Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion has found that alfalfa or clover hay 
will furnish all the elements needed by 
sheep during the winter and can safely by 
made the sole winter feed. Records show 
that flocks fed either or both of these hays 
have invariably produced good lambs 
Timothy, however, is not regarded as suf- 
ficient by itself. If used, some grain must 
be used as a supplement, preferably a 
grain or grain-and-corn mixture fed at the 
rate of one-half to one pound per head 
per day.—B. R., Wis. 


Suckling Pigs. The Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station recommends the following 
feed combinations for suckling pigs, to b« 
fed in a creep: 

1. Shelled or cracked corn and skim milk 

2. Fifty pounds ground oats or barley; 3 
pounds sifted oats or flour wheat middlings; 
10 pounds tankage; 10 pounds linseed 
meal. 

Suckling sows may be fed the same ra- 
tion given during pregnancy, increasing 
the proportion of protein supplements. 


Chore Labor. Wartime labor-saving and 
labor-stretching suggestions have been 
compiled from studies of hundreds of farm 
record books, from farmers’ experiences, 
and from observations made on Ohio farms 
by agricultural extension economists and 
farm management specialists at Ohio Stat 
University and by county extension agents 
in Ohio. 

Since a farmer usually can use mor 
labor-saving machinery in growing crops 
than he can in doing his chores, and since 
excessive time doing chores cuts down the 
length of the day available for field work, 
the following are listed from among thé 
general principles reported which sav 
time with chores: 

1. Have, as far as possible, each buildi: 
a complete unit with feed, water, bedding, 
and so on, readily available. 

2. Self-feed all livestock that can be so 
fed. 


3. Organize your chore route to sav 


| duplication of travel and extra trips. Ohi: 


records reveal a farm operator who walked 
more than twice as far doing chores f 
each animal unit cared for as anoth 


| farmer walked caring for practically th 


same number of animal units. 

4. Grind, mix, and move feed in 
large quantities as is practical. 

5. Have doors and gates that swing and 
latch quickly. Baling wire and chains c: 
too much time. 

6. Give careful attention to disease and 
parasite control with livestock and poul- 
try. Prevention saves time and labor and 
money, too. END 
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Soul The Original Farmall -Jorn in 1923 


must 
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fe FOR TWENTY YEARS the Farmall eA has 

head been the foundation for a// experiments in gen- 
eral-purpose tractor design.... 


TODAY 4 sizes of modern FARMALLS—the 










xperi- sturdy “A” and “B”, and the big powerful “H” 
wing and “M”—with special machines and tools for 
to be every crop, operation, and season, lead the way 


in the battle for food. 
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OF THE FARMALL 





and the Farmall System of Farming 


In 1923 came FARMALL, the first 
true all-purpose tractor . . . the 
farm power unit designed from 
the soil up . . . the tractor that 
started from the implement end. 

Harvester built it, based on 
EXPERIENCE—and that made 
SENSE! 

After 1923, the call for farm 
power really swept the nation. 
It was Farmall that made the 
old dream of horseless farming 
come true. Here was the tractor 
that did almost everything. 
From every state came com- 
ments like these: “Not a horse 
or hired man on my place”.. 
“At least 4 cheaper to farm 
this new way”...“My Farmall 
works in crooked rows where 
a snake would get lost”. . .““My 
two boys, 13 and 11, do any- 
thing that I can do with it.” 

Pretty soon there were a hun- 
dred thousand, and then a half- 
million Farmalls. Today there 
are more Farmalls producing 
food on American farms than 
all other makes of general-pur- 
pose tractors combined, 
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When war struck our nection, 
a Farmall army, with an infinite 
number of working tools, went 
into battle. The greatest food 
crisis in our history was at every 
farm gate —ond the Farmall 
System was ready! etal: 


cg 2 % 


So we mark the 20th Birthday 
of this most popular of all 
tractors. There’s a proud record 
of progress between the old 
“Original” of 1923 and the 
streamlined red Farmalls of to- 
day—endless improvements in 
power and machines. Today 
millions know that Farmall is 
the ideal power for any farm, 
whatever the size. Farmall 
showed the way, and will show 
the way when the boys get 
home from war. 

Farmall and Harvester are 
pledged to the faithful service 
of that great American institu- 
tion—the family farm. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 






TOO YOUNG FOR A UNIFORM — but on the home fields 
he did a man-size job this year. As big 
brothers and hired men joined the Armed 
Forces the boys and girls took over the 
home Farmalls. Flexible power and the 
long line of easily controlled machines— 
The Farmall System—made all the differ- 
ence on hundreds of thousands of farms. 











Weighing synthetic “wool”—one of a series of 
tests of the new wool-like fiber developed by 
Ford from soybeans in the quest for more ex- 
tensive manufacturing uses for farm products, 


eel 
of 
fii 


Harvesting a soybean crop on one of the Ford 
Experimental Farms, near Dearborn, Michigan 
. +. one step in Ford research to develop wider 
and more valuable industrial uses for soybeans. 








“Pioneers of Plenty’ for All America 


“The Main Essential of a Permanent 

National Prosperity in America Is a 

Virile Partnership Between Industry 
and Agriculture.” 


HAT common-sense logic expressed 

years ago by Henry Ford inspired 
the extensive Ford research program in 
converting farm products to industrial 
uses. The impact of this idea stirred 
farmer and industrialist alike. And 
just before the war American industry 
was absorbing the output of forty 


Durable fabrics for clothing, carpets, yarn, bed 
quilts are among the many products which 
have been made from the new, synthetic wool- 
like fiber developed by Ford from the soybean. 


million acres producing 133 different 
kinds of crop materials for conversion 
into a variety of manufactured goods. 


When Victory has been won, this prog- 
ress will be accelerated by the applica- 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, NOVEMBER, 1943 


tion of war-born technical knowledge. 
Experts estimate that expansion of the 
farm-factory partnership within ten 
years after peace wili require the yield 
of an additional fifty million acres! 


Does this sound fantastic? Think what 
Ford chemists have done with the soy- 
bean. They’ve produced plastic parts 
for cars, trucks, airplanes and gliders; 
oil, paints and soaps; foods, milk, 
butter, cheese and meat substitutes. 


From this crop alone science at present 
foresees better and cheaper clothing, 
self-sufficiency in certain vital oils and 
an inexhaustible source of raw mate- 
rials for scores of products. 

America has only made a beginning. 





Some of the Farm Products Used by 
the Ford Motor Company in a Normal 
Year of Car Production 


2,000,000 Pounds of Soybean Oil 
89,000,000 Pounds of Cotton 
800,000 Bushels of Corn 
,400,000 Pounds of Linseed Oil 
, 500,000 Gallons of Molasses 
,200,000 Pounds of Wool 

|, 500,000 Feet of Leather 

1,000,000 Pounds of Lard 
350,000 Pounds of Mohair 


Many farm products formerly used in Ford 
car manufacture are now devoted to war 
production. But when the return of peace 
again sets the Ford car production line in 
motion, the new car demand, which has 
accumulated during war years, will require 
even greater amounts of agricultural prod- 
ucts aS raw materials. 











Tabled for the duration are the dreams 
and plans of practical scientists—the 
true pioneers of plenty—whose brain 
children will create a tremendous new 
demand for agricultural products. 


Looking Toward Permanent 
Prosperity 


The strengthened unity of agriculture 
and industry will provide the oppor- 
tunity for giving every employable 
human being a job that enables him 
to contribute to the permanent pros- 
perity and stability of the nation and 
to his own well-being. 


As always, here at Ford, we look for- 
ward with unwavering faith, to a 
better tomorrow. 


And when Victory is won, science 
and the machine—the farm and indus- 
try—will form an even closer part- 
nership in creating wealth from the 
annual produce of the sun, the air 
and the soil. By working together, 
ways will be found to multiply the 
good and useful things of life far 
beyond our present comprehension. 
FORD 
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NEEDED-A Cure for P 


By J. Holmes Martin, 


Purdue University 


Most farm flock owners have at 
some time tried one or more of the 
poultry medications offered on the 
market. They have found some of 
them good, but many ineffective. 
These trial and error experiences, sup- 
ported by scientific evidence, demon- 
strate that many poultry remedies 
need remedying themselves—that the 
cure-alls need to be cured. 

There are relatively few cures that 
are really effective in the treatment of 
poultry diseases. So, the old saying 
could be repeated by the poultryman 
in terms of an ounce of prevention be- 
ing worth a carload of cure. A recent 
study of the poultry situation thruout 
the nation revealed that in New Eng- 
land they have the highest egg produc- 
tion per hen, the best livability of baby 
chicks, the most economic and efficient 
gains in meat-producing birds, and the 
lowest hen mortality of any section of 
the United States. 

But at the same time this area has 
the lowest per capita expenditure for 
the so-called remedies, a significant in- 
dication that these poultry raisers 
spend more than average time on sani- 
tation and use greater than average 
discrimination in the selection of drugs 
to meet their health problems. 





Rec ‘ENT records from 17 large com- 
mercial poultrymen in Indiana give us 
some figures which should serve as 
food for thought. These poultry- 
men placed 86,684 pullets on range in 
the spring and early summer of 1941, 
and from these birds they housed 
5,613 pullets in their own laying 
houses. The difference between these 
two figures is not represented by mor- 
tality alone but includes a number of 
pullets disposed of on the market or 
sold to other farmers and poultrymen. 
hey averaged $3.80 per year income 
for market eggs and poultry on the 
basis of each pullet housed. Surely we 
will all agree that these were 17 very 
eood poultrymen. 

Their largest expenditure was for 
feed, and the second largest expendi- 
ture was represented in labor. Now, 
let’s analyze some of the other expenses 
to which these poultrymen went dur- 
ing that same year. Since they all keep 
books, there is little doubt about the 
iccuracy of their figures. The total ex- 
enditures for disinfectants, fumigants, 
spray material, sodium fluoride, and 
nicotine sulphate were $1079.79. Ex- 
penditures for vaccines and antigens 
represented $684.10; for worm cap- 
ules and worm powders, $15. 

Did you notice the emphasis placed 
on disinfectants, fumigants, spray ma- 
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Drawing by Stan Ekman 


NOTE—This article covers a field having numerous angles and one about which many 
shades of opinion are held. For editor’s comments, turn to page 74. 


terial, and the others listed above, 
whereas remedies and the so-called 
tonics were conspicuous for their ab- 
sence? These men practice sanitation, 
as witnessed by the expenditures for 
disinfectants. They also practice range 
rotation and keep the young stock 
separated from the old stock. Again, 
they house the pullets in flocks and 
preferably in buildings separated from 
the old hens that are held over as 
breeders. 


In TALKING with flock selecting 
agents who have culled and handled 
thousands of flocks thruout the nation, 
I am led to believe that the principal 
obstacle to good health in our poultry 
flocks is still the presence of parasites. 
Parasites are insidious enemies of 
poultry in that they do far more harm 
than the actual damage they may 
cause at the moment. A heavily para- 
sitized bird must of necessity use her 
energy to take care of herself and the 
lice, mites, or worms, and consequent- 
ly have little above maintenance re- 
quirements for egg production and in- 
crease in body weight. 

You don’t find parasites unless you 
start looking for them and search care- 


fully. The hens must be examined, 
parting the feathers and looking care- 
fully for lice, especially in the area of 
the fluff feathers below the vent. For- 
tunately, specific treatments for lice 
are readily available on the market 
and are not very expensive in relation 
to the good that is accomplished by 
their use. 

Nicotine sulphate solution (40% 
nicotine), which is available commer- 
cially, may be used to treat the roost 
poles in order to control lice effectively. 
A repeat treatment should be given 10 
days to two weeks later. Sodium fluor- 
ide is also very efficient in controlling 
lice and may be used either as a dust 
or a dip. There are also other effective 
louse powders on the market which 
may be used according to the manu- 
facturer’s direction. 


A CLOSE search for mites will fre- 
quently reveal them in the area where 
the roosts are joined onto the poultry 
house. If the roost pole is pried up with 
a screwdriver, one will frequently find 
areas resembling pepper which are the 
earmarks of mites. Mites do not stay 
on the bird during the daytime but 
crawl on the birds at | 7urn to page 34 
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WILL WE NEE 


By Arthur P. Chew 


ORE than anything else, farmers 
want security. Ask the Extension 
people, the Federal men who shape 
the goals program, the opinion poll- 
ers, and the farm organization lead- 
ers. They will tell you what lies be- 
neath the talk of farm prices, farm 
parity, farm production costs, and 
farm incomes—not cupidity but 
dread that the bottom may fall out 
suddenly. Primarily, of course, farm- 
ers in common with other people 
want security from military violence; 
but they also want security from fall- 
ing prices, mounting debt, foreclo- 
sure, and bankruptcy. Nothing in the 
present situation gives it. Victory will 
provide only the framework for se- 
curity, not the finished structure. We 
will not rest easy until we see the 
plans. 

Farmers especially value security 
because for years they have felt a 
great lack of it, as a result of war ef- 
fects similar to those we are experi- 
encing now. The major depression 
after World War I came in the early 
1930’s. In the period 1930 to 1937 
about 5,500,000 farms in the United 
States changed hands, some 1,500,- 
000 of them in tax sales, forced sales, 
foreclosures, or bankruptcy proceed- 


a 






ings. Farmers’ equities dropped and 
dropped. Even farmers who escaped 
bankruptcy or foreclosure had _ their 
savings swept away. For the country 
as a whole the equity of farmers in 
their land declined to less than 50 
percent, and in some states to less 
than 30 percent, as compared with a 


national average in the 1880's of 


above 70 percent. Farm ownership 
and farm operation moved apart. 
Hence the demand for security comes 
now from all levels in agriculture, 
more clearly from farmers with much 
than from farmers with little at stake. 


In THE customary usage the term 
“farm security,” like the companion 
phrase “‘social security,” has far too 
narrow a meaning. It stands simply 
for the needs of the lowest farm-in- 
come group, many members of which 
follow only subsistence farming; they 
produce practically nothing for sale. 
Limited to that extent the term 
shoots to one side and even draws 
attention away from the real prob- 
lem, because security cannot be pro- 
vided merely for the least-secure farm 
folk. With the upper tiers left un- 
protected, there would be an endless 
dropping down, with an endless drain 
upon the treasury. Constantly the 
pool of insecurity would overflow. 
Security must be the rule for farmers 
generally, on all rungs of the tenure 
ladder, or it will not be real for any. 


“COMMERCIAL 


Ordinary usage debases, too, the 
term “social security’’—restricts it 
practically to unemployment insur- 
ance. Social security should connote 
reasonable safety for all, against 
foreign foes and against domestic 
breakdowns; for employers as well as 
workmen; and for people in trade, in 
the professions, and in the publi 
services. 


Farm security is really just an 
aspect of social security. Except in a 
strong social framework, firm against 
both war and depression, it hasn’t a 
chance. Moreover, it must be pri- 
marily commercial security; for ours 
is a commercial economy, dependent 
for its health and strength on trade. 
Our problem is to win security, both 
social and individual, for employ- 
ment rather than for unemployment; 
in other words, to win it thru pro- 
duction. This requires balanced em- 
ployments, so that products may be 
profitably exchanged. It is impossible 
to create security exclusively thru 
relief operations, for the simple rea- 


son that relief itself has to come out of 


production. We can build true farm 
security only thru policies and actions 
that enable the main body of farmers 
to carry on, and leave fewer and 
fewer farm people on the mere live- 
at-home basis. Picking up the wound- 
ed is important, but it is not enough; 
we must have fewer casualties 












Sketches by Gordon Elliott 


FARMS”? 


fewer people in agriculture who don’t 
really farm, 

This reversal of the usual approach 
does not neglect the rural poor. On 
the contrary, it offers them something 
in addition to the mere hope of strug- 
sling on outside the commercial 
sphere. It does not abandon aid and 
guidance for the folk on small, ill- 
equipped, infertile farms, or turn 


them adrift to sink or swim. Some of 


them it will lift to the commercial 
level; others will get from it a chance 
to find other work, exactly as many 


are doing now under the stimulus of 


the war. These will be natural conse- 
quences of more security for agricul- 
ture generally. Ah, you say. Another 
Utopia! Not at all. Achieving broad 
farm security, tho difficult, is not 
more difficult than letting things 
drift. It simply requires peacetime 
substitutes for war work, so that the 
end of the war will not bring a new, 
‘remendous overcrowding of the 
land. Essentially, it is land-crowding 
that causes farm insecurity, because 
land-crowding turns the farmer’s 
customers into his dependents, and 
forces him to carry the brunt of the 
unemployment burden. 


SUPPOSE after the war we yield to 
temptation, as we have done before, 
and push demobilized soldiers and 
released munition workers on to the 
land. Suppose fur- [ Turn to page 46 | 























THE FARMER'S 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway 


WASHINGTON 


TRENDS: (Most significant trends, starred in order of their importance, are 
treated in the following brief articles) **** The price support program which 
Food Administrator Jones expects to solve the war food problem may cost 
$1,000,000,000 per year; it has had its framework firmly joined by the ‘‘little 
farm cabinet." ** Congress is now being wooed by the President and the War 
Food Administration in a belated attempt to get its co-operation. . . . Milk 
co-operatives are pulling away from asking for higher prices because this 
seems to encourage direct-to-consumer sales and hurts co-operative business 
.. . There are reports here of a prospective change at the Farm Bureau meeting 
in December involving President Ed O'Neal. . . . For some reason or other 
organized labor is letting up on its demand that the cost of living be reduced 
to the level of September 1942. 


ARMISTICE IN FOOD 


Breninp the closed doors of the President’s oval study at the 
White House a new chapter has been written in the struggle to 
find a solution for the war food problem. No matter how that . 
program is worked out, the meeting between the President and 
the farm leaders in the White House was significant in itself as 
showing how Roosevelt is now trying to solve his domestic prob- 
lems and quiet the reaction against his policies at home which 
later may prove so embarrassing to the Administration. 

What happened behind the White House closed doors was 
another attempt to swing the Big Four (O’Neal, Benson, Patton, 
and Goss) of the farm organizations into line behind the Ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Last April, when the “‘little farm cabinet,” which had been 
meeting at intervals with the President, held its last gathering, it 
appeared the end of the road had been reached so far as co- 
operation between the President and farm leaders was concerned. 
But Marvin Jones, the new War Food Administrator, and old- 
line Democrat, would not say die, and once again the farm 
leaders were called in and asked to support the Administration’s 
newest plan to make the farm program work in wartime. 

Farm leaders found a President resentful of his critics, especial- 
ly the former President and First-World-War Food Administra- 
tor, Herbert Hoover. And they learned, too, that from now on 
President Roosevelt will give the food problem, and thus the 
farm problem, his direct personal attention. 

One of the Big Four farm leaders frankly told the President he 
thought his past administrators had gotten the food and farm 
situation into a terrible mess. Mr. Roosevelt shot back that he 
had made a personal study of what has happened in the last 12 
months and he is convinced that is not true. [ 7urn to page 30 


By Richard Wilson 

























TRANGE as it may sound, this new 


successful house was planned because of 


and ¢o solve a traffic problem. Whether 
it's Dad with his longing to enjoy a 
quiet moment with his magazine after 
supper or Mother with a half dozen 
kibitzers continually in the kitchen (or 
Johnny and Susie who want to enter- 
tain—and not in the family circle), 
well, there’s a place for everybody 
without anybody being annoyed. 

All the rooms are able to function 
smoothly and efficiently as separate 
units. It’s a place in which sons and 
daughters returning from the services 
will delight, too. The exterior archi- 
tecture, and the interior for that mat- 
ter, has been planned to incorporate 
those newer materials that we know 
are coming after the war—without 
once making them absolute necessities 
or getting away from that comfort- 
able, Colonial feeling. In other words, 
it’s a practical house that will be hard 
to date and one in which the owner’s 
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preference for materials can be given 
full play—old-fashioned or modern as 
he may wish. 

Let’s stay practical rather than 
starry-eyed and start a visit to this 
home thru the back porch—where 
most of the traffic will come. You'll 
notice that help can come in from the 
fields, wash up, and take a shower bath 
without barging into the house proper. 
Because the porch can be enclosed with 
glass in the winter (or maybe it'll be 
those super plastic panels everybody’s 
talking about), nobody will growl 
about having to go outdoors again 
after a session with the soap. There’s 
a good-sized work-clothes closet in the 
washroom, too. 


Ti 1E workroom is entirely shut away 
from the living-rooms and is a con- 
crete-floored space lit by glass brick 
paneling plus regular windows, with 
walls and sink and cabinets of a utili- 
tarian, washable color. Any messy job, 
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from canning and butchering to giving 
Shep his bath, can go on here. Again, 
you can walk from the kitchen to the 
workroom along a sunny, warm porch 
in winter weather. 

That leaves the kitchen a kitchen, 
capable of some of the colorful touches 
in decoration that aren’t possible 
when the place is family meeting hall 
and washroom in addition. Floor 
space is 9’4’’ x 19’ with glass brick and 
window glass filling two-thirds of one 
end and giving ample cross ventila- 
tion. If you'll notice, traffic is routed 
neatly around the work space. 


THe living-room proper explains it- 
self, and nothing more need be said 
except that those long picture win- 
dows are going to be mighty popular 
after the war and will frame your 
farmscape beautifully. If you should 
want them polarized so that you can 
look out but nobody can look in easily, 
that’s a possibility, the scientists say 
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Drawing by Sigman-Ward 





Bedrooms are all cross-ventilated 
and, admittedly, we’ve spent some 
precious space in laying them out. 
This house runs 47’ x 51’ at widest 
measurements—a fooler because its 
one-story construction makes it look 
small. Bedrooms are all adjacent to the 
family bathroom and to the wide hall- 
way. By the way, the arrangement of 
the washroom and bath cuts down the 
length of plumbing necéssary; every- 
thing is pretty compact. That will 
show up when you use your List of 
Materials to estimate present cost of 
this house in your community and set 
up a War Bond fund for future build- 
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has two large windows. This room 
and some of the other basement floor 
space could be cut off if excavation 
cost is a factor, altho a small basement 
is necessary for the heating unit. 
Topping everything in this prac- 
tical house is the attic ventilator so ar- 
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By H. E. Wichers, 


Successful Farming’s Architect 


ranged that warmer air from all the 
house will be drawn up thru the ceiling 
over both bath- and washrooms. A 
boost can be given the natural-draft 
system by a ventilating fan. 

We drew the plans knowing that 
Turn to page 87 


farms are going to be 


Windows in this rear elevation may be enlarged for 


a more modern handling. Note ventilator louver 








ing in postwar years. 


ArEAWAys are designed to give 
basement 
rooms, a point especially to be de- 
sired in the case of the hobby shop 
where Dad and the boys will want 
light for fine work. The 
room, approximately 15’ x 21’, also 


maximum illumination 


recreation 


—and they'll deliver the dollars on barns and chicken houses 


just as surely as they will on your farm home 


By Charles Dart 
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Waen it’s a hundred in the shade, it’s hard 
to remember how much cold air can come 
thru a little crack no wider than a wheat straw, 
but when the temperature is around 10 below 
with a 30 mile wind from the north, we often 
wish our memory had been better. 

Here are some of the things (and they’re all 
easy jobs) that need checking before we can 
settle down to winter in our homes and barns 
and outbuildings: First, let’s start with loose 
class panes—approximately half of the win- 
dows in an older building will have some of 
the putty gone here and there, and it’s sur- 
prising how much wind comes thru even those 
cracks. Then many old sashes fit loosely in the 
frames and leak like a sieve —not only between 
the sash and frame, but, in houses, at the 
meeting rail between the two window sashes. 





Where you find loose or broken-out putty, 
take a knife or a putty knife and clean out all 


loose putty—it usually comes out easily. 
Scrape it out and then brush out the dust and 
dirt. If the glass feels loose, put in some glazing 
points (small, triangular pieces of heavy tin) 
to hold it down solid. Then paint the raw 
wood with plain linseed oil—one coat will be 
enough. If you don’t take this precaution, the 
new putty is likely to come loose again in a 
hurry. Then take a ball of putty and a putty 
knife and go to it! 

If there is a big gap between the meeting 
rail of the upper and lower window sash, even 
when the window is completely closed, it 
might be wise to tack or glue a piece of card- 
board or a strip of felt to one or the other as 
shown in Illustration 4. That will close the 
crack so that little or no air will come thru. 

If the window sashes aresoloose in the frame 
that the windows rattle badly, you may have 
to move the inside window stop, setting it up 
tighter against the lower sash. [ Turn to page 42 
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Equipment for Your Wartime Poultry House 


Geis substitutes for most poultry 
equipment have been or can be found 
among noncritical materials such as 
wood products, plastics, glass, and 
clay products. Thoughtful application 
in the use of these materials should 
result in adequate supply for the many 
kinds necessary in modern high-speed 
production of poultry products. 

As an example, large-capacity and 
durable feeders for the laying flocks 
can be constructed of common three- 
quarter-inch lumber. Many poultry- 
men have used feeders like this, even 
during the years when metal was 





2. These reel feeders can be waterers 


plentiful. Smaller wooden feeders as 
shown in Figure 5 call for three- 
eighths- to one-half-inch lumber or 
other fiber materials especially suitable 
for that purpose. 

Feeders as shown in Figures 2 and 
5 can be converted into very suitable 
waterers simply by treating the edges 
of the boards with asphalt paint before 
they are nailed together and later 





5. This is a “chick-sized" reel trough 


giving the inner surface two or three 
coats of waterproof paint. The small- 
chick-trough waterer (which is two- 
and one-half inches in height, four 
inches wide, and 36 inches long) will 
hold one gallon of water, and the 
large trough that is six inches high, 
eight inches wide, and 48 inches long 
will hold six gallons of water. The 
latter is suitable for adult birds. 
Fruit-jar fountains have long been 
used as baby-chick waterers because 


By W. M. Vernon 





1. Easily built, noncritical nesting 


they are low in cost and readily 
available. More of them will be used 
for the duration of the war, at which 
time we may expect the old equipment 
back with much that is newer and 
better. 

Plastics are replacing metal in many 
domestic products and there is no 
reason that plastics cannot be used 
with success in the manufacturing of 





4. Plans are also available for brooder 


chick waterers, watering pails, feed 
buckets, feed troughs, and many other 
things that were made of metal, for- 
merly used by poultrymen. Plastic wa- 
terers should last longer than metal 
waterers in that they will not rust, and 
the breakage should be much less than 
with glass fountains. The poultryman, 
of course, should avoid putting hot 
materials in the plastic containers. 





7. Dropping pits cut the board footage 





An increased number of oil and coal! 
brooders are needed right now because 
of the 50-percent increase in chick pro- 
duction. Therefore it is important that 
metal for the construction of brooders 
be made available if we are to meet 
the production goals. But 90 percent 
of the weight of electric brooders for. 
merly constructed largely of metal can 
be replaced by thin and durable fiber 
board products or plywood. The other 
10 percent of metal cannot be replaced. 

Pressed board and plywood have 
been used to construct electric brood- 
ers as shown in Figure 4. This brooder, 





3. Here slatting goes to bat for mesh 


designed by the author, has been tested 
by Iowa State College and found to be 
satisfactory. An unusual feature is the 
height of the screw-base electric heat- 
ing units above the floor, which makes 
it possible to put chick waterers and 
feeders under the brooder so that day- 
old chicks may learn to eat and drink 
where they are comfortable. (A pilot 
light should be on continuously while 





6. Feed storage, outlets concentrated 


this practical brooder is in use.) 
Metal nests have been popular with 
poultry producers because they surely 
have done the job, and metal trap- 
nest fronts have been considered best 
by poultry breeders. By careful plan- 
ning, however, common three-fourths- 
inch and one-half-inch boards, ply- 
wood, or hardboard can be used to 
construct satisfactory nests for the lay- 
ing flock as shown in Figure 1. Ply- 
wood or pressed [ Turn to page 54 
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By Harvey Yantis, 


Editor of Feedstuffs 


of a commercial mixed feed 
can be judged, in final analysis, by 
only one thing: the eggs, milk, or meat 
that it will produce. 

But the farmer who is buying feed 
does have some guiding factors upon 
which to base an intelligent decision 
in making his purchases, without con- 
ducting a long-time feeding experi- 
ment. Shopping for a good feed is not 
much different from shopping for a 
good pair of shoes. Most people, con- 
sciously or not, place great dependence 
upon the skill and honesty of the man- 
ufacturer, confidence in the store- 
keeper, and the experience they or 
their neighbors have had with that 
particular brand of shoe. 


BECAUSE the men who make and 
distribute the feed the farmer is going 
to buy and use are so important to its 
performance in the feed lot, one thing 
the buyer should do by all means is to 
get acquainted with them. In most in- 
stances it would be impractical to do 
this literally, but it is not difficult to 
know some of them personally or to 
become familiar with the general rep- 
utation, the facilities, and the policies 
of the company. These things should 
be studied carefully with the intention 
of establishing a source of supply in 
which the feeder can have continuing 
confidence. The feed, the company 
that makes it, and the dealer who sells 
it should be chosen with much the 
discrimination as a_ business 
partner would be chosen. 

[he more a feeder knows about ani- 
nal and poultry nutrition, the better 
he will be able to judge feeds. Pro- 
teins, fats, carbohydrates, vitamins, 
and minerals all have a definite job to 


salhe 





do in milk, meat, and egg production. 
The requirements for a cow are not 
exactly the same as those for a hog, or 
a chicken. Too much of any of these 
elements is wasteful, and too little will 
limit the results that should be ob- 
tained from the feed. The “balanced” 
ration contains all the necessary nu- 
trients in the proper proportions to 
promote the maximum bodily per- 
formance for which the ration is bal- 
anced, and is one which does not im- 
pair any bodily function. 


SouND information on feeds and 
nutrition is available from numerous 
sources. State agricultural colleges, the 
Extension Service, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, all have 
bulletins, pamphlets, and other print- 
ed matter covering the subject. Farm 
magazines and other publications 
keep abreast of new findings. Feed 
manufacturers and dealers have much 
valuable material. There are several 
excellent textbooks. 

The feeder who has a sound knowl- 
edge of these fundamentals is in a posi- 


tion to determine the kind or type of 


feed necessary to meet the require- 
ments of his farm—that will supple- 
ment effectively the grains, the hay, 
the silage, the pastures, and other 
feedstuffs that he can raise. 


Most commercial feed manufactur- 
ers make good feeds which cover needs 
for many regular and special purposes. 
The feed buyer who knows his own re- 
quirements virtually without excep- 
tion can find the type, kind, and qual- 
ity of feed he is looking for in his own 
neighborhood. 

Because the final test of any feed is 


Pointers In Buying 
Commercial Feeds 





the result it accomplishes in the feed 
lot, one of the most important things a 
feeder can do is to seek information on 
this point. Whether the feed is manu- 
factured by a small local mixer or a 
large company, there are other farm- 
ers who have used it over a period long 
enough to give them an idea of its 
worth. The feeder should obtain the 
names of some of these and ask about 
their experiences. The manufacturer 
or his representative, or the feed deal- 
er, can furnish such a list of names. 

Attention also should be paid to 
the reputation of the manufacturer. Is 
the company regarded as one that 
makes an honest product made up ot 
quality ingredients? Are the literature 
or selling arguments employed based 
upon sincerity and knowledge, or upon 
bombastic claims? 


A SUBSTANTIAL amount of study 
should be given to the company’s 
research facilities and record, its man- 
ufacturing and laboratory-control fa- 
cilities, the caliber of its field service 
men, These things are not fancy frills, 
but are important to the manufacture 
of uniform, high-quality mixed feeds. 
They are evidence that a com- 
pany knows what it is doing when it 
puts its feeds together, and such knowl- 
edge is necessary for the best results. 

Anyone with some ingredients and a 
scoop shovel can mix a feed, but high- 
quality mixed feeds, that can be de- 
pended upon uniformly to do the job 
for which they are intended, require 
knowledge and intelligence, not just a 
formula and some mixing equipment. 

Careful control, both in the labora- 
tory and the manufacturing process, 
cannot be overesti- | Turn to page 48 
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OVERNMENT price ceilings are cooking up a 
strange kettle of fish for the hog raiser. 

Time was when the pork producer could throw his 
anchor out around a favorable corn-hog ratio and 
start fishing with reasonable prospects of landing a 
catch. If 100 pounds of live hog were worth as much 
as 11.4 bushels of corn he stood an even chance of 
making money. Efficient hog producers usually could 
beat the 11.4 yardstick. When the ratio went to 14 
or 15 that meant extra gravy and His Majesty the 
Hog became a rootin’-tootin’ mortgage lifter. 

But that was before the days of the ceiling on corn, 
the ceiling on hogs, black markets, and the feed block- 
ade. By the grace of the OPA and the drive to control 
inflation, something new has been added. And the 
astute stockman must be on the alert or he’ll wake up 
some fine morning with a rosy corn-hog ratio peeking 
over the horizon, a barnyard full of squealing shoats, 
but nary an ear of corn in sight to feed them. 

On the surface, it looks like a prosperous year for 
swine raising. The figures are all that any hog farmer 
could ask. The War Food Administration has licensed 
the packers and among other things ordered them to 
pay not less than $13.75 per hundredweight, Chicago 
basis, for choice butchers—or else. In October 1944, 
the hog floor will be dropped to $12.50. The hog ceil- 
ing has been established by the OPA at $14.75, and 
there is a good chance that porkers will be bumping 
their heads against this roof most of the time. To make 
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Mr. Hog Raiser, What Now? 


hog feeding attractive, the corn ceiling has been set 
an average of 99% cents a bushel in the country, and 
the price authorities have sworn by all that’s eterna| 
that the ceiling will not be raised. A nice set-up on 
paper, but there’s a catch to it. 

To use round figures, $14 hogs and $1 corn add wy 
to a corn-hog ratio of 14 to 1, which spells Utopia in 
pig language. However, Uncle Samuel doesn’t guaran- 
tee to deliver you all the corn you want at $1.00 ; 
bushel or its equivalent in wheat. That isn’t part of the 
deal. And when the corn grower with a crib full o| 
No. 2 hybrid won’t sell at the ceiling price, what d 
you do? You pay what he asks or sell your pigs fo; 
feeders, which knocks the stufhings out of the syn- 
thetic corn-hog ratio. 


To CHART your course in swine raising for 1944 y 
need to recall a few things about hog numbers and th: 
feed outlook. There are signs that more pigs will b 
spawned in the coming year than there is corn an 
wheat to feed them. The days of cheap grains are ove1 
So Warning No. 1: 

Raise only as many hogs as you can finish out with the fe 
on hand or that you are reasonably sure of getting. 

Government figures and the observations of live- 
stock experts prove that there are a lot of hogs in the 
country—more than we ever have had before. The 
1943 spring pig crop was estimated by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in June at 74 million head, or 
22 percent larger than the farrow a year earlier. ‘The 
fall pig crop was forecast at 53 million. However, 
farmers crossed-up the experts and sold for slaughter 
tens of thousands of gilts and sows, during the summer, 
that were bred or to be bred for fall litters. 

Consider our 110- to 120-million pig crop for 1943, 
the increased needs of the corn milling plants, the un- 
precedented number of beef and dairy cattle, the 
abnormal buying for poultry flocks and lamb feeding, 
and it all spells a tight feed situation in 1944. Even if 
the Government’s optimistic September forecast of a 
2,985,267,000-bushel corn crop this year proves accu- 
rate, there will be. no feed to waste. The stockman 
has no comparable increase in the 1943 crops of corn, 
wheat, barley, grain sorghum, and oats to match the 
whopping. gain in livestock and poultry. 


LyLe SUTTON, one of Iowa’s biggest hog feeders 
with a reputation for shrewdness in sizing up future 
markets, says: “I will not buy any feeder pigs this fall 
unless [ have the corn and protein on hand to feed 
them.”’ 

Sutton expects a heavy hog population to be main- 
tained in 1944 and gives his reasons. 

**For 150 members of our Iowa farm business associ- 
ation,” he explains, “it took an average of eight bu- 
shels of corn and 40 pounds of protein feed to produce 
100 pounds of pork last year. Right now you can buy 
corn here at $1.12 delivered to the farm. With corn a 
$1.12 and protein at 3% cents a pound, our average 
cost per 100 pounds of live hog is $10.36. This eight 
bushels is from the time the sows are bred until th 
pigs are marketed. 

“T can get a little better gain than this on 100-pound 
feeder pigs, or about seven bushels per 100 pounds 
gain. When you can get $14.50 for hogs, you have 
$4 per hundredweight profit, or $10 





By George Thiem, 


Farm Editor, The Chicago Daily News 
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“These heifers,” said 
George Rupple with an 
I-told-you-so grin, “are 

making monkeys of their moth- 

ers!’ By that remark, the prime 

mover behind the biggest arti- 

ficial breeding ring in the coun- 

try meant that first-crop,“ test- 

tube calves”? now are grown up 

and producing more butterfat 

than their dams. 

Farmers are so pleased with 
the ring Rupple helped organ- 
ize, the Tri-County Breeders’ 
Association at Shawano, Wis- 
consin, because it goes whoop- 
ing along to new records every 
year. It will breed at least 
12,000 cows in 1943. 

How about the claim that 
artificial breeding will bring 
any low-producing herd up to 
a 400-pound butterfat average 
in a few years? Uh-uh. Not 
that. Artificial breeding is good, 
but not that good. For evidence we'll 
turn to Tom Nelson, veteran DHIA 
fieldman of Antigo, Wisconsin. He sees 
the results the Langlade County 
Breeders’ Association—oldest ring in 
the Midwest—is getting. 

Flipping the pages of his battered 
old record books, Nelson reels 
off eye-opening figures by the 
score. This test-tube heifer, in 
her first producing year, beat 
her mother’s best mature record. 

This one topped her dam’s best by 50 

pounds. This one wasn’t quite so good, 

but still beat her dam’s first-year rec- 
ord. And so on. 

Altho it’s too early to know, down 
to the last decimal point, what the 
average improvement is, Nelson and 
others agree on this: heifers produced 
by artificial breeding generally are as 
good in their first year as their dams 
were when mature. That points to 
about a 20 percent average production 
increase in one generation of artificial 
breeding. 

Naturally, dairymen with ordinary 
herds have more to gain from the use 
of good breeding-ring sires than do 
those who already have high-produc- 
ing animals. 

One of the best indications that 
farmers are sold on test-tube stock lies 





























in the heavy demand for breeding-ring 
calves. In Wisconsin a grade test-tube 
calf generally brings $25 to $35 as 
soon as it is dropped—if the owner can 
be talked into selling it. Newborn 
purebreds, male or female, sell around 
$75. One Wisconsin ring recently got 
an order from the Southwest for two 
carloads of bred heifers. An Eastern 
dealer has placed a standing order for 
1,200 heifers a year, specifying that 
they must be daughters of breeding- 
ring bulls and bred to such bulls. 

An unexpected result of artificial 
breeding is that it’s stimulating in- 
terest in purebred stock. Average 
dairymen feel it’s worthwhile to go in 
for purebreds when they can be as- 
sured of outstanding sires. 

Some Wisconsin breeding rings 
have run into difficulties, but in al- 
most every case they have come out 
on top. The state now breeds more 
cows artificially than ever before— 
more than 40,000 animals this year. 
The rings survived because they cor- 
rected their mistakes, and were quick 
to adopt efficient new practices. In 
particular, they now operate more 
economically with fewer bull studs. 
The idea that each county should 
have its own bulls didn’t pan out. 

As an example of the trend, consider 


giant Tri-County. This associa- 
tion is misnamed, for now it 
operates in seven counties—all 
served by one bull stud at 
Shawano. Tri-County main- 
tains five semen receiving cen- 
ters in outlying districts, each 
in charge of one or more veteri- 
narians who operate from there. 
Semen is shipped to the centers 
daily by milk truck or bus. 
Similarly, the East- 
Central Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation reaches five coun- 

ties and part of a sixth, 
breeding 8,000 cows. All its 


headquarters at Waupun part 
of the year, but during the 
heaviest breeding season it ships 
semen to two other centers. 

All four of the other Wiscon- 
sin rings that still have their 
own bull studs are pretty size- 
able organizations, reaching 
parts of three or more counties and 
breeding from 2,700 to 5,000 cows 
apiece. 

Five smaller rings now obtain semen 
thru a University of Wisconsin experi- 
mental breeding project, altho most of 
them once had their own studs. The 
University ships semen by express as 
far as Rusk County, even tho the 
vacuum jugs have to make a round- 
about trip of 300 miles. Good semen 
works well even tho it may be four 
days old. 

Other new developments that make 
for economical operation are the 
practices of using very dilute semen 
and of using small quantities at each 
service. The result is that some rings 
are able to breed thousands more cows 
than before without buying more bulls. 
It used to be common for breeding 

associations to keep a bull for 
each 200 to 300 cows, but now 
some bulls sire 1,000 calves a 
year. 

The University of Wisconsin’s 
experimental breeding project has 
demonstrated that good semen can be 
diluted 1 to 10 with Phillips’ egg yolk- 
phosphate preservative, and used in 
amounts as small as 0.5 cubic centi- 
meter. These practices have been 
tested for a year, 4 





{ Turn to page 52 
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NOT TODAY! 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS WHAT TO DO 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR NOVOXIL LIQUID 


You don’t have to run the risk of losing 
a valuable cow! You don’t have to run the 
risk of mastitis infection spreading to all 
your herd! 


Chronic Mastitist (garget) is being cured. 
Dairymen are saving valuable cows, keep- 
ing milk production up, protecting their 
investments. 


Actually, you can treat and cure many 
cows for far less than it would cost you to 
lose one good cow! 
You can treat for mastitis when cows are 
ry—with one or perhaps two injections 
of Novoxil*—thus assuring increased milk 
production when they freshen. 
But DON’T WAIT—if there are infected 
cows in your herd that are not due to go 
dry for some time, start treatment imme- 
diately and prevent the spread of infection. 
See your druggist. If he hasn’t Novoxil 
Liquid on hand—ask him to order it for 
you. And send today for your FREE copy 
of “Mastitis is Being Cured.” When you 
write, give us the name and address of 
your ‘druggist. 


CALL YOUR VETERINARIAN 
FOR ACCURATE DIAGNOSIS 


Write for FREE BOOKLET 


akan? ddress Department 
STIS § srt. eR squ 
MA Fe 


and Animal Feeding 
CURED! 
“i, 


Products Division, 
745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. 


tDue to Streptococcus 
agalactiae 


*Novoxil is a trademark 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SYolaatis 


A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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And to think it could have been avoided! 


Tus November Quizbox will get you if 
you don’t watch out. For each question 
answered correctly score six points. If 
you score (a) 78 points or better, we’re 
sorry we didn’t trip you—you’re good; 
(b) 60 to 78 points, a good mark, better 
in fact than Successful’s editors can do; 
(c) 48 to 60 points, you pass—just made 
it over the hump; (d) 36 to 48 points, 
you probably feel bad enough without 
our saying anything! 


1. When chickens molt, egg produc- 
tion usually falls. Would you say that 
molting (a) cannot be avoided? (b) is 
subject to treatment which will retard it? 
(c) can be stopped, thereby keeping egg 
production up? 


2. Russia has successfully grown cotton 
in cooler-than-normal cotton growing 
areas. This agricultural feat was most 
probably accomplished by (a) blacken- 
ing the soil with coal dust. (b) installing 
underground steam pipes. (c) installing 
sun magnifiers. 


3. Which of the following would be the 
most likely means of increasing egg pro- 
duction? (a) To build partitions in the 
chicken house and separate pullets from 
old hens? (b) To paint henhouse laying 
rooms green? (c) To install lightning 
arresters? 


4. When Grandma tells you wet feet 
cause colds, and Grandpa says that toads 
give you warts, (a) only Grandma is right. 
(b) only Grandpa is right. (c) they are 
both wrong. 


5. How much salt do your cattle need? 
Would you say (a) about one pound of 
salt in each 100 pounds of grain mixture 
in addition to occasional licks on the salt 
rock? (b) just an occasional lick of the 
salt rock? (c) no salt at all? 


6. The next time corn won’t slide out of 
your wagon, think of this question. The 
most efficient way to make corn slide out 
easily is to (a) paint the floor. (b) jack 
up the wagon. (c) wax the floor. 


7. If cow manure is added to a chick 
diet deficient in riboflavin (milk, alfalfa, 
clover, etc.) (a) comb growth will be 
stimulated. (b) the chicks won’t eat it. 
(c) harmful effects will result. 


8. People often say that tuberculosis 
drunkenness are inherited. This state- 
ment is (a) true in case of tuberculosis 
only. (b) all true. (c) all false. 


9. A new and effective way to co 
root knot threadworms is to (a) tu 
chickens loose in the field. (b) spray in- 
secticide from a plane. (c) disinfect the 
soil with a new chemical mixture. 


10. The beautiful red, brown, and yel- 
low colors you see in the fall leaves are 
(a) actually there all summer but hidde: 
by green chlorophyll. (b) caused by 
frost. (c) caused by reduced “body h« 

of the tree. 


11. By which method could you save 
the most time in disking a level field? 
(a) By starting from one corner and going 
to the other corner and continuing around 
and around? (b) By starting on one side 
and moving over a row at a time? (c) By 
starting in the center and working out 
in circles? 


12. Mashed potatoes will retain most of 
their vitamins if you (a) mash them a 
couple of minutes before eating. (b) 
mash and keep warm for 15 minutes. (c) 
mash and keep warm for 45 minutes. 


13. Stray electricity causes rheumatism, 
fasting improves ones brain power, and 
people get too little exercise. These 
statements are (a) probably all false. (b) 
all true. (c) part true, part false. 


14. A new way of separating damp grain 
from dry has been discovered. It is most 
likely that the method requires use of (a) 
electricity. (b) air pressure. (c) water 
pressure. 


15. In winter would you say it is best 
for the health of calves to (a) clean out 
calf pens every day? (b) let litter lie and 
cover with straw every day and clean 
out every couple of weeks or so? (c 
never clean? 


16. Normally, young calves should 
turned out to pasture at the age of 
about four months. (b) about one month. 
(c) about eight months. 


For correct answers see page 86 
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F YOU'VE had experience with rubber tractor tires, 
l you know that the amount of work you get out 
of your tractor depends on how its tires grip. So we 
ask you to take a good look at the tire shown here. 
It's the Goodyear Sure-Grip, with the famous O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R_ tread. 


You see that the lugs are mot joined down the center. 
That means this tread is self-cleaning —no “pockets” 
to pack up with earth and cause slippage. 


You see that those lugs are high and sharp—which 
means deep-biting, positive traction, backward as 





OPEN CENTER 
Wo fad Traps 


v YOU SEP 


when you look atthe 
Tinest tractor tre made / 


well as forward. Also, these lugs are even-spaced— 
so you know this tire will roll smoothly and pull 
without jerking. And each lug is buttressed at the base 
to give added protection against tearing off. 


On top of all this, you see the name “Goodyear” on 
this efficient, hard-working tire. And that tells you 
you're getting the finest tractor tire made today. For, 
whether in peacetime or wartime, whether made 
of natural rubber or synthetic rubber — every Good- 
year tire is the honest product of “the greatest name 
in rubber.’’ 


Sure-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. 


BUTTRESSED BASE 
Guards against lig Tear 


GOODFSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Sure Grip Tractor Tres 
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| MORE FOOD PER BAG 


That’s the challenge to the American Farmer in meeting 
the demands for more food for our armed forces—civilian 
workers and our allies. In spite of the labor, equipment 
and feed shortages—that food will be produced—the 
American Farmer always “comes through”. 


Proteins, grains and other vital feed ingredients are 
scarce, making it necessary to conserve and stretch your 
feed supply as far as possible. Use high-quality feeds . . . 
like Wayne, whenever possible. Through painstaking 
research, the quality of Wayne has been maintained and 
the Wayne Feeding Programs are practical and econom- 
ical, helping feeders get the most profitable results. 


But, regardless of what kind of feed you are using— 

feed carefully—eliminate waste by culling frequently . . . 

housing properly . . . and by practicing sanitation. Efficient 

use of feeds is good business any time, but vitally impor- 

tant under wartime emergency conditions. See your Wayne 

| Feed Dealer—he’ll be glad to help you in every way pos- 
sible to get more food from every bag of feed. 


Write for illustrated brochure, 
/ nee “Ten Ways to Conserve Feeds”. 


HOW IT’S DONE 


USE QUALITY FEEDS HOUSE PROPERLY PRACTICE SANITATION CULL FREQUENTLY 








IN PEACE OR WAR — IT PAYS TO FEED 


: PouLTaY 
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FEEDS 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. EXECUTIVE OFFICES ®@ CHICAGO SERVICE DEPT.e FORT WAYNE 
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The Farmer’s Washington 
[ From page 


His opponents, the President insisted, hay; 
twisted the facts, even using the slaught 
of little pigs in 1933 as a horrible examp| 
at this late date. 

But it was not the purpose of the meeting 
to fight over old issues. Politically-wis 
Marvin Jones is now, as he was then, busil; 
engaged in trying to win friends and ip- 
fluence people among the farm leaders and 
members of Congress. He has a plan for 
more production; in fact he has turned up 
with the old tricks in a new bag, and for the 
time being they looked pretty good 
jaded and cynical Washington officialdo 
which has watched food plans come ; 
go with clock-like regularity. 

Where Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard and Food Administrato 
Chester C. Davis failed, their successor as 
food administrator is trying to succeed. || 
Jones can get the whole-hearted support of 
Congress thru the next few months (which 
is doubtful), he probably will spend up- 
wards of $1,000,000,000 in 1944 to induce 
farmers to grow more of everything (except 
hogs) than they ever grew before. The main 
trick is to guarantee a support price at a 
higher level than the ceiling price on the 


| finished product. This means the Govern- 


ment steps in somewhere along the line 
with a subsidy. 


To MANY members of Congress | this 
looks like a disguise for the old ‘consumers 
subsidy’’ program they rejected, but Jones 
has apparently won some fairly substantial 
support from the farm leaders. This was 
won behind the closed doors of the Presi- 
dent’s study in the nearest thing to a peace 
conference the battered old farm front has 
seen in months past. 

President Roosevelt brought together 
Jones, Wickard, James F. Byrnes, director 
of war mobilization, Fred M. Vinson, di- 
rector of economic stabilization, and the 
Big Four. Not a braintruster among them, 
for this, remember, is the President’s new 
way of handling problems. 

Jones and Wickard came out in the 
open (as they were to later before Con- 
gressional committees) with their plan to 
support prices of major crops, NOT JUS] 
FOR 1944 BUT FOR THE NEX!1 
THREE TO FIVE YEARS. This would 
give the farmer something to go on, for a 
change, and he would not be worried 
by the uncertainty of the price outlook in 
the postwar period, but could keep on 
producing, knowing the Government 
would hold up the price. 

Forgotten were any plans for production 
control, all plans to make the farmer sign 
a contract. In fact, production control 
would be lifted altogether. In order to 
hold up the price, the Government would 
have to be ready to pay that price and 
buy the commodity if the farmer couldn't 
get it in the market place. So Jones and 
Wickard wanted funds to guarantee that 
the Government could and would buy. 

Main feature of the Jones program is t 
make price-supporting “redemption pay- 
ments” to processors. Processors would b 
directed to buy farm produce at the sup- 
port price, and to sell it at the ceiling level. 
The support price probably would b¢ 
higher, and the Government would hand 
the processor a redemption payment. 

Farm leaders who supported this plan 
had to drop their eyes to the subsidy fea- 
ture, and only look at the fact that it meant 
supported prices for the farmer. 
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Redemption payments and hidden sub- | 
sidies are not enough, however, for many 
members of Congress. The only solution | 
they see is a real food administration with 
authority over production, pricing, and 
distribution of goods. The chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, Repre- 
sentative Hampton Fulmer, continues to 
press for his bill to give a food administra- 
tor all the authority he needs. 


. » » Their Shadows Before 


To get the grasp of what is going on in 
Washington now, there’s one essential fact: 
the President is trying to shed the New 
Deal label. He refers to the braintrusters of 
old as “those young men who used to be 
around here.” He has thrown overboard 
his Vice President and the originator of 
his first farm program, Henry A. Wallace. 

It was the same with Undersecretary of 
State Sumner Wells who tangled with the | 
salty, old Tennessee regular, Cordell Hull, | 
and ended up taking a vacation in Maine. 

So it is also with the farm and food pro- | 
gram. The New Dealers and bright young | 
men have disappeared from the Washing- 
ton scene and the President seeks the so- 
lution of the monumental food problem 
with the help of old-line Democrats and 
former congressmen. 

There is a moral in all this, and several | 
lessons. The President wants to get right | 
with the Old South once more; he wants a 
better reception in the farming areas of the 
country. Why? There’s the fourth term, 
which is certainly in the picture. But 
Roosevelt was elected to a third term 
without the support of farmers. 

Deeper down is the knowledge in the 
Administration that the farmers are think- 
ing and thinking hard right now about the | 
war, and about what we shall do in the | 
way of treaties and a League of Nations 
and a World Court. And those who have | 
both ears to the ground in the Adminis- 
tration know that what the farmers think 
has a big effect on what the Senate will 
think. More than one smart politician in 
the Capital believes that Roosevelt is try- 
ing to get right with the Senate, and with | 
the big Midwest, which has its fingers just 
a little bit crossed on foreign relations, 
especially foreign relations with England. 
For, before too long, the President will 
have to go before the Senate to ask its 
advice on treaties and other international 
arrangements, and hedoesn’t want to suffer 
the fate of President Wilson. END 














“Get up and shut what windows?" 





PLAN NOW TO HAVE YOUR 
TRACTOR OVERHAULED 





Help your tractor dealer give you 


good service—order your overhaul 


early. For full wartime power make 


BS ces 


wer Booster Overhaul 


Your tractor dealer is doing his best 
to take care of all needed service work. 
Help him by telling him now what your 
service requirements will be. 


Farm hands, tractor mechanics— 
both have gone to war in large 
numbers. At the same time, the 
amount of tractor service work 
needed this year is greater than 
ever before, due to increased farm 
production with few new tractors 
to share the load. 

It all adds up to this: your tractor 
dealer’s shop is going to be loaded 
with work from now right on 
through the fall and winter. You 
can help him—and at the same 
time make sure of getting your 
service work done—if you will tell 
him now what work you will need 
this year and when he may have 
your tractor. 





FOUR THINGS YOU CAN DO TO HELP 
GET GOOD TRACTOR SERVICE 


1. Tell your tractor dealer as far in ad- 
vance as possible what implements need 
servicing, and when they will be avail- 
able, so he can plan his work ahead. 


2. Tell him also what new parts you 
think will be needed so he can order 
them now. 


3. Clean up your tractor and other ma- 
chines before you take them in. That 
will save valuable time in the shop. 


4. Make minor repairs yourself, if you 
can, so your dealer’s mechanics will have 
more time to devote to major work. 











How you can get more power 


If your tractor needs an overhaul, 
ask your dealer to give it a Power- 
Booster Overhaul. A low compression 
tractor using ordinary tractor fuel 
may be greatly stepped up in power 
by replacing worn pistons with high 
altitude pistons (or in some cases, 
a high-compression head), putting 
in “‘cold”’ type spark plugs, making 
the recommended manifold change 
or adjustment, and switching to 
gasoline as fuel. If you are already 
using gasoline, a Power-Booster 
Overhaul will enable your tractor 
to take full advantage of gasoline’s 
extra power. 

Gasoline not only gives you more 
power, but is more convenient to 
use, makes starting easier, and cuts 
down crankcase dilution. 


For further details on getting the 
full power of gasoline in your trac- 
tor, see your tractor dealer, or write 
for free booklet. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Agricultural Division 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of antiknock fluids used 
by oil companies to improve gasoline. 


* - * 
Present-day high compression tractors do not re- 
quire premium priced gasoline. Any good, regular 
gasoline of 70 octane number or better—the regular 
gasoline sold by nearty all gasoline stations and tank 
wagons—is perfectly satisfactory for use in new 
high compression tractors or old tractors that are 
changed over to high compression. 
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Clip Coupon for 
FARM 

ERE f svn 
PLANS 


POULTRY HOUSE RANGE HOUSE 


HOG FARROWING PEN 
GRAIN STORAGE BIN 


You can build now with 





Gold Bond Building Boards 


NCLE Sam wants more pigs sent to 
market! That means more hog houses 

and other farm buildings. No problem there 
with Gold Bond Gypsum Building Boards 
for walls and roof-decks to replace scarce 
lumber. You get sturdy, fire-resistant con- 
struction. They handle and saw like lumber. 
Big panels make the work go fast. And your 
Gold Bond Dealer has them in stock for all 
emergency duration farm building. Clip the 
coupon right now for your free set of plans. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y. 









hurry! 
pitched 


Plank is in place. 


Cover up to 20 sq. 
ft. at one lick with 
big Gold Bond Ex- 
terior Boards. They 
complete sheathing 
and siding in a sin- 
gle operation! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


National Gypsum Company, 
Dept. HB-1, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me free plans checked below: 


Hog Farrowing Pen Brooder 


Hog House [) Range House 
©) Poultry House Grain Storage Bin 


0) Garage or Utility Building 


EE PORE PEASE... occeccccecoccoce 
Addreass..... PITT TITTTTTTrT TT Tt ecccccece 
es tavsw Coecccccccce GenG8..5.6s5 C¢esccce 
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Under cover in a 
Flat or 
roofs are 
ready for roofing, 
as soon as Gold 
Bond Gypsum Roof 











Conservation 





By F. Glennon Loyd 


Soil Conservation Service 


@ Soil erosion doesn't excite us 
like grasshoppers or chinch bugs 
but its damage mounts year by 
year. This tree proves that the 
topsoil can and will slip away 


Photograph by Burbank 


ExtpLoyinc spectacular rains, Nature 
put on a tremendous advertising cam- 
paign this growing season to sell us on 
the benefits of soil conservation practices 
on slopes and hillsides and of drainage on 
flat lands to increase yields. 

Right in the midst of the planting sea- 
son those “‘once in a century” downpours 
walloped much of the upper Mississippi 
Valley. We’ve all read about and sym- 
pathized with the flooded-out farmers 
along the Missouri, the Wabash, the 
Illinois, and the Mississippi rivers. 

But the worst total damage resulting 
from the floody weather neither began 
nor ended on the land submerged by the 
swollen streams and rivers. 

Back up in the upper reaches of the 
watersheds, the rains caught the soil on 
thousands of hillsides and slopes un- 
protected. And abetted by man’s pench- 
ant for using flat-land farming methods 
on the hillsides, the rains shaved off inch- 
es of topsoil from millions of acres of our 
best land and left countless wet spots on 
the more level uplands. Dashing rains 
freighted away much of our country’s 
greatest natural resource, the topsoil. 
And many a farmer, still check-rowing 
hillsides, had to replant once, twice, or 
even three times. Along with the seed and 
the soil went the lime and fertilizer and a 
lot of wasted effort. All this, however, 
laid the foundation for an aggressive cam- 
paign in conservation. 

Heading up this big follow-up sales 


drive to get more soil conservation on the 
land are the 950 soil conservation dis- 
tricts scattered thruout the country. They 
have an unbeatable product for the mar- 
ket, and their sales goal is the ultimate 
pegging down of each acre and putting 
it to its best and most suitable use. But 
that job isn’t as easy as selling beefsteak 
nowadays. 

You wouldn’t think, offhand, that soil 
conservation would be difficult to sell. 
Nobody’s against productive soil conser- 
vation, as such. But, on the other hand, 
the market’s indifferent and it has taken 
a long time to get the right product and 
to build up an adequate sales force. 


Ir HAS taken and will continue to take 
a lot of salesmanship and a lot of evan- 
gelism to get us stirred up to the point of 
overcoming erosion, which is one of agri- 
culture’s greatest wastes. It doesn’t excite 
us like the chinch bugs or grasshoppers. 
Nevertheless, its damage mounts year 
after year, and many of us are unaware 
of what’s going on under our own eyes. 

And just what are these sales forces, 
the soil conservation districts? Many 
farmers, I’ve found, don’t know one 
exists in their own county. And quite a 
few farmers who do know there is a dis- 
trict think of it as one of the Federal agen- 
cies in the field of agriculture. 

Soil conservation districts are not 
branches of Federal agricultural agencies. 
A district is an auton- [ Turn to page /4 


Corn rows on the contour save moisture, soil, and gasoline. They reduce production costs 
generally and are not considered an inconvenience by those who use them constantly 
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time diversion for Salem J. Robinson (“Call me 
é: ‘Bob’”’), but Prince Albert is his any time joy. 
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@ That food production job of yours is 
going to be even bigger next year. And 
good fence is important. 

Keep yours in good shape through the 
winter. Make what you have do if you 
can. See that corner posts are firm and 
well braced; that there are no loose, 
sagging or broken wires. 

Mid-States has a big job to do, too— 
making steel products for vital war needs. 
But, we are permitted to make, as well, 
a certain quota of Mid-States fence and 
barbed wire to help out the farmer. 

So, if you really must have new fence, 
see your Mid-States dealer. He will be 
glad to discuss your fence problems with 
you—will probably be able to help you. 
(Mid-States products are available only 
through our dealers. No direct orders 
accepted.) 


FREE—24-Page Farm Account Book 
Keep farm facts and figures at your finger tips. 
Contains 18 practical fence maintenance sug- 
gestions and other helpful information. Send 
your name and address on a penny post card to 


MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Crawfordsville, indiana 


MID-STATES 





Barbed Wire + Steel Posts + Steel Braced 


Wood Gates + Blue Ribbon Bale Ties 
and other steel products for the farm. 
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night, sapping their vitality. Numerous 
mite control sprays containing anthracene 
oil are highly effective and on the market. 

Adequate control measures for round- 
worms and cecal worms are known. Tape- 
worms can be removed by the barium 
antimonyl tartrate treatment. Carbon 
tetrachloride, tetrachlorethylene, and nico- 
tine sulphate have all proven effective as 
treatments for roundworms. Recent work 
indicates that phenothiazine in very small 
doses is effective in the control of cecal 
worms, and has no bad effects on laying. 

I know of no effective treatment for ex- 
pelling a large share of the tapeworms of 
chickens. The use of kamala or iodine 
vermicide will cause the bird to release 
large numbers of tapeworms. However, 
the head or scolex of the tapeworm and 
the reproductive organs remain within the 
intestines of the chickens and soon grow to 
maturity again after such treatment. All in 
all, it adds up to the fact that it is much 
more feasible and practical to control in- 
testinal parasites than to attempt to treat 


| birds which are infested. 


THe U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 


tion is constantly investigating many of the 


| claims made for poultry remedies. Many 


extravagant claims have been discontin- 
ued, but, since the Administration is un- 
able to rule ineffective medicines or reme- 
dies off the market, it becomes all the more 
important for the poultry raiser to read the 
labels and supplementary literature and 


| study carefully the listed ingredients. Your 


state agricultural college often can help. 

It is interesting to note that all poultry 
remedies contain instructions either on the 
package or in the leaflet advising the 


poultryman to follow sanitation practices. 


For this they are to be commended. 
Doubtless, in many cases, it is the prac- 
tice of sanitation as suggested by the reme- 
dy manufacturer that brings about these 
effective results whereas the ineffective 
remedies are frequently given the credit. Itis 


| also obvious that when chickens have start- 
| ed dying in a flock some little time elapses 


between the onset of the disease and the 
actual application of a remedy. During this 
time many of the more susceptible and 
weakly birds have already died from the 


| disease, and the remedy is given to the 


stronger chickens which are either resist- 
ant to the disease, or have already de- 
veloped an immunity thru exposure to 
some of the diseased birds. Doubtless, in 
many cases, the remedy also gets credit for 
the survival of the birds that perhaps 
would have come along equally as well 
without treatment. 

Right here it should be said that accu- 
rate diagnosis, once trouble arises, is of 
prime importance. Check with your veter- 
inarian; if he isn’t prepared to do the job, 
see your county agent for the right pro- 


| cedure in sending affected birds to your 
| state college veterinary department. 


While the so-called remedies and tonics 


| which are sold to the farmer represent a 





financial strain on the poultry industry, 
this is not the most vital factor. The harm- 
fulness in the use of ineffective remedies 
comes from the feeling of false security 
which is given to the poultry raiser who 
feels that he has.taken care of the situation 
as soon as he starts giving a remedy. In 
many cases, he is merely postponing the 
trouble which must eventually be con- 
quered by close culling, sanitation prac- 


NEEDED—A Cure for Poultry Remedies 


[ From page 19 


tices, and perhaps the use of vaccine or the 
blood test. Many successful poultrymen re- 
lieve themselves of the necessity of treati 
sick birds by following every practical step 
in sanitation, culling, and management. 

The use of vaccine to avoid loss from 
fowl pox is now becoming a generally 
cepted practice in areas where the disc. 
is prevalent. A vaccine for laryngotrach: 
tis has also been developed to a high degree 
of effectiveness. Vaccines are also available 
for the treatment of some other poult 
diseases, but research has not indicated 
them to be nearly so dependable as for the 
two diseases mentioned. 

Scientists who have studied the action of 
drugs on animals know how difficult it is to 
administer a potent dose of any drug thru 
the feed or drinking water without ma- 
terially affecting the feed and water c 
sumption. With a few exceptions, it can be 
assumed that medicinal agents adminis- 
tered to poultry thru the feed or drinking 
water will have little or no curative effect 
on the various poultry diseases. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has found that these types of 
harmless poultry remedies are the more 
popular ones with the poultryman. Reli- 
ance on such remedies frequently causes the 
poultryman to overlook the importance of 
diagnosing the disease. 

Scientists are dealing constantly with 
poultry diseases and use of drugs for the 
possible control of any specific disease. 
They are searching for chemicals or drugs 
which, when given internally, will destroy 
the agents that cause infectious or com- 
municable diseases without being toxic to 
the bird. For example, two drugs, sulfa- 
guanidine and anitrogen-sulfur compound, 
have shown promise as aids in the control 
of coccidiosis. However, some authorities, 
while optimistic, still regard these as yet 
in the experimental stage. 

So often the flock owner asks, “If my 
chickens get some disease, what can I give 
?em?”’ Once infected with a disease organ- 
ism, there’s very little, in most cases, that 
he can give. The flock owner must return 
to fundamentals—segregation and possibly 
killing and thoroly destroying sick birds; 
proper diagnosis, good management, and 
sanitation with the apparently healthy 
ones; and a firm resolve to guard more 
closely against outbreaks in the future. END 








“Sometimes | wish you'd let the 
railroad have the right-of-way!" 
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KNOW 
WHAT 
THIS IS? 


Obviously this is a nut. 


But it’s far more than just that. It 
is a special kind of nut. 


It is a nut that holds fast. Even 
severe vibration won’t shake it 


loose. 
It is an Elastic Stop Nut. 


When it is turned on a bolt it locks 
— automatically. It can be taken off 
and put back on time and time 
again and still keep its locking ef- 


fectiveness. 


The secret is the red elastic collar. 
This molds itself to the bolt threads. 
It hugs them snugly and keeps all 
the nut and bolt threads pressing 
tight against each other. 


Chat’s why nothing can make it 


jiggle off. 


All the Elastic Stop Nuts we can 
make go on America’s planes, tanks, 


VePSP SED DW 


guns and war equipment. Literally 
billions of them are in use. 


But as far as we know, not one in a 


million has ever failed to do its job. 


Later on these nuts will become 
available to fasten peacetime prod- 
ucts, 


Then you can expect cars, radios, 
household appliances and all other 
kinds of equipment to be stronger, 
quieter, safer and free from frequent 


servicing. 
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LOCKED on bolt 
by the action 
of the gripping 
red collar 


HOLDS nut 
thread against 
bolt thread 
— prevents 
play 







SEALED ot 
top to protect 
working threads 
from corrosion 






























FITS any stand- 
ard bolt. Made 
in all sizes 
and types 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 


BACK THE ATTACK... 


BUY WAR BONDS 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA e UNION, NEW JERSEY AND LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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| Helping to Win 


Power—on land, sea and in the air—is helping to win this 
| war! Power is vital, too, in hard-working cars, trucks and 
tractors here at home. When you make your battery last 
longer, you are helping to win—by conserving power. You 
are also saving materials and man-hours for making the 
batteries needed on our fighting fronts. So take care 
of your battery. Don’t buy a new one until you have to. 
But, when you do need to buy, buy the battery you know 
will give you long, dependable service. Buy a Willard. 


= SAFETY- FILL’ 
| BATTERIES 











-have the power to carry on ! 


| WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. ¢ CLEVELAND « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS « TORONTO 
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Testing Low-Protein 
Mixtures for Hogs 


How far can we go in this voluntary { 
conservation effort toward diluting cfh- 
cient protein feeds with low-protein prod- 
ucts such as feed grains, mill feeds, < 
mineral mixtures without interfering ser 
ously with the growth and fattenin: 
hogs? Can these low-protein feed mixt: 
be fed satisfactorily free-choice with c 

C. M. Vestal and associates at the Pur- 
due Agricultural Experiment Stat 
(Indiana) set out to determine some 
these things thru experiments with gr 
ing fattening hogs in dry lot and fatten 
hogs on alfalfa pasture. ‘The experiment 
completed in early September, shov 
that the good protein supplements. con- 
served feed grains, protected the economy 
of production, and increased the rate of 
gain and uniformity of finish in the experi- 
mental hogs. 

On the basis of comparative results in 
dry lot, involving six groups (12 to a lot 
72-pound spring pigs fed 65 days, the 20- 
percent supplement should be classified as 
poor. It contained 15 pounds soybean oil 
meal, 40 ground oats, 15 ground wheat, 
10 alfalfa meal, 5 cottonseed meal, 5 meat 
and bone scraps, and 10 minerals, self-fed, 
free-choice along with shelled corn and 
access to pressed block salt. The mineral 
mixture, used thruout ‘these experiments, 
contained 10 pounds pulverized limeston 
10 steamed bone meal, and 1 common salt. 
Average daily gain was only 1.04 pounds; 
cost per 100 pounds of gain was $9.61, the 
most expensive of all lots tested. 


Rarep fair was the 25-percent supple- 
ment, which contained 30 pounds soybean 
oil meal, 25 ground oats, 15 ground wheat, 
10 alfalfa meal, 5 cottonseed meal, 5 meat 
and bone scraps, and 10 minerals. Pigs 
averaged 1.54 pounds gain daily at a feed 
cost of $7.90 for 100 pounds of gain. 

The 30, 35 (two of these), and 41 percent 
supplements were called good, with aver- 
age gain running 1.73, 1.73, 1.79, and 1.82 
pounds daily, while feed costs per 100 
pounds gain were $7.67, $7.47, $7.88, and 
$7.28, respectively. 

The 30-percent protein supplement was 
composed of 45 pounds soybean oil meal, 
10 ground oats, 15 ground wheat, 10 al- 
falfa meal, 5 cottonseed meal, 5 meat and 
bone scraps, and 10 minerals. The first- 
mentioned 35-percent supplement had 6 
pounds soybean oil meal, 10 cottonseed 
meal, 10 alfalfa meal, 5 ground wheat, 5 
meat and bone scraps, and 10 minerals. 
The second 35-percent supplement was dif- 
ferent only in having 20 pounds less soy- 
bean oil meal and 20 pounds more cotton- 
seed meal. Included in the 41-percent sup- 
plement were 40 pounds soybean oil meal, 
20 meat and bone scraps, 20 fish meal, 1° 
cottonseed meal, and 10 alfalfa meal, with 
90 pounds of this mixture fed with 
pounds of the mineral mixture already 
described. 

When fed to older pigs on alfalfa pasture 
(seven lots of 92-pound spring pigs fed 70 
days), the 20-percent supplement was 
relatively more efficient than in the dry lot 
experiment. However, it produced the 
slowest rate of gain (1.55 pounds daily 
with the highest feed requirement and cost 
($7.66 per 100 pounds gain) of any supple- 
ment in the pasture experiment. Except 
for an increase in the [ Turn to page 8) 
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ecessary. Last year the CCC lost more 
than $28,000,000 on the oilseeds deal; this 

r it expects to lose less and make every- 
one happier. Since processors can charge 
sher prices for meal this season they 
won’t need so large a subsidy. Goal for 
soybeans in 1944 will be more than 240 
illion bushels as compared with less than 
10 million estimated for 1943. (Seesoybean 
reage goals at the bottom of this page.) 


25 


Price Supports. Government price sup- 
ports on crops and livestock are higher 
this year than last, but it’s becoming evi- 
dent that, with the possible exception of 
vegetable-oil crops, little or no further ad- 
vances may be expected in 1944. Straws in 
the wind are the lowering of price supports 
on 1944 pigs, and the White House direc- 
tives to Food Administrator Jones and 
Price Administrator Brown to reduce re- 
tail food prices. Officials say that the lower- 
ing of food prices would mean (1) lower 
prices to farmers or (2) Government sub- 
sidies. Another consideration is the possi- 
bility that war may end in 1944, with the 
War Food Administration committed to 
support prices at relatively high levels in a 
temporarily soft market. In this event the 
WFA would be practically the only buyer 
of farm commodities and be compelled to 
sustain heavy losses on sales below loan and 
other support levels. Originally the new 
support on hogs after October 1, 1944 was 
to be $13 per hundredweight, but the 
support was later knocked down to $12.50. 
The additional paring occurred in the 
midst of optimism over the invasion of 
Italy that the war might end in 1944. Still 
another consideration is that the successive 
hiking of price supports has caused some 
farmers to hold back storable commodities 
such as soybeans, dry beans, and the like 
for higher prices. Much of the hold-back of 
cash grain last season was attributed to the 
continuing expectation of higher ceiling 
and market prices. (Price supports for the 
1944 crop oilseeds may be five to 10 per- 
cent higher than in 1943: soybeans, upped 
to $2 a bushel; flaxseed, upped to $3 a 
bushel; peanuts, upped to $150 a ton.) 


Production Program. War Food Admin- 
istrator Marvin Jones insists that farm- 
ers are not being asked to reduce sow 
breeding this fall, but merely “to increase 
breeding less than they did last year as 
compared with a prewar base”: to pro- 
duce, say, a °44 spring crop of 61 million 
pigs, compared with 74 million in °43; 
with 60 million in ’42; and with 50 million 
in °41 and °40. Splitting the difference, 
farmers would farrow about 67 million pigs 
ext spring. 

Meanwhile, farmers are being asked to 
naintain dairy herds and poultry flocks at 
igh wartime levels—to favor the cow and 
1e hen in winter feeding. Farmers will 
e asked to increase early spring truck and 
canning crop acreages, and then to go 
all-out on soybeans in the Cornbelt and on 
peanuts in the South. No similar Govern- 
nent push may be expected on feed grains 
ther than switches as between corn and 
ts, barley and grain sorghums. War 
ood officials seem to think that 100 mil- 
n acres (compared with 97 million in 

+3) will yield all the corn that will be 
eded in 1944-45, but that 14 million 

mpared with 11.5 million estimated for 
1°43) acres of soybeans should be harvest- 
ed for beans. END 





DODGE Sod Kated TRUCKS FIT THE 
WAR JOBS AT HOME, 100! 








Built to fit the grim jobs of 
war, thousands of Dodge- 
built “Fighting Trucks” .. . 
including these powerful 
six-wheel-drive Cargo and 
Personnel Carriers . .. are 
dependably transporting 
ammunition 
and supplies on world-wide 
battle fronts. 


On the home front, too, hun- 
dreds of thousands of blood 
brothers of these war-tested 
“Battle Wagons”’—are trans- 
porting essential commodities 
of industry and agriculture. 
If you need trucks for essen- 
tial hauling, see your Dodge 
dealer. See him, too, for de- 
pendable wartime service on 
cars and trucks. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9 P.M. E.wW.T. 


% TO 3-TON CAPACITIES 


troops, guns, 
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DODGE MEN BUILD WELL 


. Gyro-compasses . . . A Wide Variety 


- Dodge Army Ambulances .. . 
Ammunition . 


War Products in which Dodge craftsmanship and precision have an important 
part include: Dodge Troop Transports . 
Command Reconnaissance Cars . . 
Tank Parts. . 


. » Dodge Weapons Carriers . . . Dodge 


Many Vital 


Aluminum Forgings and Castings ... and many others. 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! 
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NOW Gasy to fixd 
the Ught 


BIRD 
FARM ROOFING BUREAU 


¥2Ee Book 





FOR THE HOME 


BIRD Wacter:-Zutz 


Thick Butt SHINGLES 


It’s time to re-roof — you'll want 
the right roof for each of your farm 
buildings. ... Let BIRD FARM 
ROOFING BUREAU help you! 
We've studied every farm-roofing 
problem: underside wind pressure, 
fire protection, wind stress, nail 
loosening. You get what’s needed 
in these special Bird Farm Roofings. 
Each is designed for a specific job. 
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STANDARD CONSTRUCTION 





Compare! 


Cross-section 
view shows 








Bird Thick e 
Butt con- 
t i d 
se eeacl kind, | BIRD cesder- Gilt THICK BUTT 











For your home and barns, here’s 
your shingle. Cross-section picture 
shows differences between Bird 
Thick Butt and usual construction. 
Coarse granules add years of life. 
With only four-inch exposure, 
Master-Bilts give greater safety in 
windy areas. Colorful beauty you 
will be proud of! 


Other Approved Roofings for 
Farm Homes, Sheds, Barns, Service Buildings 


Bind PROSLATE AND PAROID 


Concealed Nails — Sealed Laps 

Tri-Tab Hex SHINGLES 

Copper-Clipt SHINGLES 

See your Approved Farm Roofing Dealer 
BIRD FARM ROOFING BUREAU 
1472 West 76th Street, Chicago, III. 
A Service of BIRD & SON, inc. 

Established 1795 East Walpole, Mass. 








,» New York Shreveport, La. Chicago 
BIRD FARM ROOFING BUREAU | 
1472 West 76th Street, Dept. 111 | 
Chicago, Llinois ! 
Rush copy of "Farm Roofing Guide.” | 
Name 
Address | 
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Cold can not only cut down rate of lay but seriously affect the quality of eggs gathered 


By H. H. Alp, University of Illinois 


ce 

W: 1AT’S the matter, Alp? I was getting 
good egg production until that last cold 
spell hit us, but since then my pullets 
haven’t been going so hot.’ More than 
one poultryman has asked this question 
and told of the bad results following a 
bout with Jack Frost. With the Govern- 
ment asking for more eggs, Jack Frost 
may be a saboteur in this program of 
increased egg production unless a guard 
is placed at all vulnerable spots around 
the poultry house. 

How to keep him under control? In 
the first place, keep him off the floor—no 
one likes cold feet, and your pullets are no 
exception. Use a deep litter, and be sure 
not to clean out old and soiled litter on 
days following sudden changes in temper- 
ature. For example, should you decide to 
clean out litter immediately following a 
period of cold weather on a day when the 
temperature is up, there would quite 
likely be some floor “sweating.” Wait 
for a period of fairly stable temperatures. 
In an attempt to keep the floor warm, 
some poultrymen are following the prac- 
tice of not uncovering the floor at any 
time during the winter months. Fresh 
litter is added from time to time. Where 
this is done some of the old litter may be 
removed, or the old litter be thoroly 
forked over to keep it dry. 

Another very vulnerable spot for Jack 
Frost to strike is the water pail, and once 
he gets in you can count on your egg 
production going down with the ther- 
mometer. Letting the drinking water 
temperature get down into the 30’s 
would be more serious than taking away 
the mash. How can a pullet turn out a 
product that is 65 percent water if her 
supply of water is cut off or reduced by 
freezing or low temperatures? No, she 
needs water, in fact she needs two pounds 
of water for every pound of feed she eats. 
The surest way to safeguard the drinking 
water is to use some type of heater. There 
are many different kinds on the market. 
Wherever electricity is available, an elec- 
tric heater probably would be the most 
satisfactory. The expense of heating will 
be repaid by a 10 percent increase in 
production. This statement is based on 
facts secured from farm account records. 

An excellent water heater can be made 


from a galvanized iron pail and an elec- 
tric heating unit. A screw-base heating 
element in a 60-watt size is usually ample. 
Some other heating unit may be substi- 
tuted if desired. 

The services of a tinsmith will be 
needed to change the pail to fit over a 
homemade circular wooden base. The 
base is cut to the size of the bottom of the 
pail and a two-inch strip of tin tacked 
around the edge to hold the pail in posi- 
tion. The heating element extends up into 
a cone fashioned on the bottom of the 
water pail. The extension cord should 
be of a heavy, rubber-covered type. This 
type of water heater has been used for 
several years at the University of Llinois 
poultry plant. 


<< 

Too cold to eat’’ may be another rea- 
son why egg production drops following 
a severe cold spell. By all means keep 
your eye on feed consumption and body 
weight of the birds. A good plan for 
checking on body weight is to have a 
few marked birds that can be easily and 
quickly identified, preferably while on 
the roost. Weighing birds every 
week or two will give a measure of what 
direction body weight is going. 

There are a few feeding tricks that a 
good poultry feeder will use to keep up 
feed consumption. One is the “fresh 
bread” trick. You all know what hap- 
pens to fresh-baked bread when it is 
placed on the table—up goes consump- 
tion! This is a big argument in favor of 
shallow feeders—feeders that require fill- 
ing daily. Not only does this mean fresh 
feed, but it will mean feed of higher feed- 
ing value. Why? Because old, exposed 
feed will lose some of its vitamin potency. 


these 


Srir the feed in the feeders every time 
you walk thru the poultry house. Remem- 
ber, any good poultry feeder doesn’t 
permit the bird to get in to do any 
scratching, so you have to do the scratch- 
ing for her. All you need to do is to run 
your finger thru the feeder. This little 
trick is a good one, for it will help to 
keep up feed consumption. 

Another old stand-by for many poul- 
trymen is to feed a moist mash once a 
day in such quantity that the flock will 
consume it in about 10 minutes, just 
an appetizer. It doesn’t need to be a 
special mixture—just some [ Turn to page 0 
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—TOGIVE. 
& THANKS 


... For Victory, complete and final, which 
each day brings alittle nearer... 


... For all the precious Freedoms which 
this struggle will make more secure... 


... For fighting sons and the right to pray 
for their safe return... 


... For the new, stronger, still more won- 
derful America which these sons will help 
us build... 


Yes, there is Thanksgiving in America for these 
blessings ... and among the men and women of 
the farm front there is gratitude that they have 
the strength to carry all the added burdens... 
and to play so vital a part in humanity’s mighti- 
est conflict. 

But farm folks know that in one sense this 
war can never end. They know that the foes of 
Freedom ... like bindweed and nettles and 
thistles and mustard and puncture vine and the 


GENERAL MILLS 





Commercial Feeds 
DETROIT @ MINNEAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY e¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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rest... are weeds which must ever be relent- 
lessly fought . . . else they will surely rise again. 

And farm folks know another thing . . . that 
Liberty’s best weapon is abundance . . . the 
golden harvests from their own good earth... 
harvests which American skill and resolution 
must keep steadily increasing. 

General Mills folks are farm folks... and 
they feel keenly their responsibility to contribute 
to the successful accomplishment of our country’s 
great food production task. The trained special- 
ists responsible for Larro ‘‘Farm-tested” Feeds 
are making them carefully and well, in record- 
breaking quantities, despite wartime ingredient 
shortages. 

And at General Mills Larro Research Farm 
they are preparing confidently for tomorrow. 
For these men feel that there are better, more 
efficient, more productive ways to feed and man- 
age poultry and livestock than ever yet have 
been discovered ... and that free men working 
in a free America will be the first to find them. 


Larro ‘‘Farm-tested”’ Feeds ave made in conformity 
with America’s nationwide Protein 
Conservation Program. 


Farm-tested” is 2 registered 
trademark of General Mills, Inc. 
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atk ERE’S a book every truck owner 

should have,” write many en- 
thusiastic farmers. They find that it 
saves them time and money. Prepared 
by Studebaker’s expert truck specialists 
—then checked by practical farm men 
—the 48 illustrated pages of this book 
apply to all makes of trucks. 


Already in its second printing, this 
book has been endorsed by numerous 
government agencies, state and na- 
tional farm organizations. If you 
haven’t yet obtained your copy, ask 
for this valuable new book on farm 
truck care at once. 


Helpful information that 
every farmer needs 


Here you'll find page after page of val- 
uable suggestions on emergency adjust- 
ments—practical advice on locating the 
cause of faulty truck performance—a 
completely indexed guide that tells you 
just what to look for and what to do 


Clip and Mail Coupon A 


‘THIS FARM TRUCK BOOK 
HAS SAVED ME TIME 
AND Money!” 
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Studebaker 


“Care and Maintenance 
of the Farm Truck’’ 


when your truck isn’t operating right. 





No obligation—just another 
Studebaker service 


The great Studebaker organization has 
long been helping farmers as well as 
other transportation users with their 
problems. And today, while new cars 
and trucks for civilian use are not being 
built, Studebaker and its dealers con- 
sider it their obligation to help keep 
essential cars and trucks rolling with 
maximum efficiency. 

That’s why Studebaker has prepared 
and is offering free this new book, 
“Care and Maintenance of the Farm 
Truck.” If you want a copy, 
apply at once. Clip and mail 
coupon below. It’s intended 
for all makes of motor trucks. 


STUDEBAKER 


Ahoosehold wordin highway transportation since 1852 


low 


AKER CORPORATIO 
OUTH BEND 27, 
send me fr 
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to all makes of trucks. 


MATERIAL OFFERED IN COUPON 


ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH STUDEBAKER DEALERS 
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The New 


Reviewed by Margaret Hegerfeld 


For Whom the Bell Tolls (Paramou: 
—Impossible to be as complete and pul- 
sating as Earnest Hemingway’s book, t! 
movie version of For Whom the Bell T: 
is none the less as spectacular. 

Four reasons for its being so are Gar, 
Cooper as Robert Jordan, Ingrid Bere- 
man as Maria, Katina Paxinou as Pilar, 
and Akim Tamiroff as Pedro. Of the four, 
Ingrid Bergman and Gary Cooper sha 
the No. 1 position. We especially menti: 
Miss Bergman, whose performance is the 
greatest of her screen career, and one that 
with other great performances vies for top 
honors among actresses. Paxinou and 
Tamiroff do much to make the picture 
as good as it is. 

The story, as everyone knows, is about 
the Spanish Revolution and an American 
who spent three days with Spain’s guer- 
rilla fighters. In those three days this 
American, Robert Jordan, found an over- 
whelming love for Maria, made the 
strongest friendships of his lifetime, cour- 
ageously destroyed a strategic bridge, 
and watched his sweetheart ride on 
alone, while he stayed behind to fire on 
last round of ammunition at the enemy. 

Filmed against the true magnificence 
of snow peaks, green forests, and rushing 
streams, packed with furious action, and 
directed by Sam Wood, For Whom th 
Bell Tolls comes out a “must-see’’ pro- 


duction. 100 bushels.* 
Behind the Rising Sun (RKO)—This 


story of what is known as the “Japanes: 
menace” takes its factual material from 
the book by James Young, for 13 years 
a Tokyo correspondent. It is an ugly, 
brutal picture with touches of beauty in 
some of its settings. 

Tom Neal plays the part of Taro Seki, 
the son of a Japanese publisher (J. Carrol 
Naish). Taro obtains an engineering de- 
gree from Cornell, and in 1936 returns to 
Japan to work with his American friend 
Clancy O’Hara (Don Douglas). He falls 
in love with O’Hara’s secretary, Tama 
(Margo), and is then drafted into the 
army. Taro soon becomes a major and a 
flyer as well as one of the most obnoxious 
Japanese militarists. After Pearl Harbor, 
O’Hara and his friends Lefty (Robert 
Ryan) and Sara (Gloria Holden) are 
arrested as spies and tortured, and Tama 
is charged with treason. Lefty dies unde: 
the torture, and O’Hara and Sara are 


A tense moment in ‘‘Watch on the Rhine”’ 
(Warners), with Bette Davis and Paul Lukas 
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Movies 


smuggled out of the country by Taro’s 
father on the night that American planes 
raid Tokyo; Tama chooses to stay in 
Japan. Taro is killed during the raid 
after which his father, shamed and em- 
bittered by his son’s actions since the war 
began, commits suicide. 

It’s worth seeing—if you can take it. 
80 bushels.* 


Lassie Come Home (M-G-M)—A story 
with a beauty of spirit and a beauty of 
setting that makes it an ideal movie for 
the whole family. Lassie, a loyal collie, 
heroine of Fric Knight’s widely-read dog 
story, plays the leading role in the film. 
Lassie is the dog that found her way over 
thousands of perilous miles to keep her 
four o’clock rendezvous with her master 
when he came from school. In short, it is 
the intriguing tale of a dog in love with 
her master. Roddy McDowall is Lassie’s 
master, and other human roles are 
played by Donald Crisp, Elsa Lanchester, 
and Nigel Bruce—all of whom are warm- 
heartedly loyal to Lassie. As in My Friend 
Flicka, the natural backgrounds in Lassie 
Come Home are filmed in technicolor and 
ire magnificent. 80 bushels. * 





Claudia (20th Century-Fox)—This is 
the film version of Rose Franken’s play, 
developed from her earlier serialized 
stories of young married life which many 
of you enjoyed reading in The Red Book. 
Claudia is played by Dorothy McGuire, 
creator of the stage role, and her husband 
David by Robert Young. Ina Claire 
plays Claudia’s mother, Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown is ill and confides her 
trouble to David, and the two sneak off 
to the hospital with hopes of keeping the 
bad news from Claudia. Left alone on 
the farm, Claudia is thrilled when Jerry 
Reginald Gardiner), a British play- 
wright, has a flat tire at her front gate. 
Before David gets back she has Jerry in 
love with her and has practically sold the 
farm to a Russian singer. David returns 
and throws Jerry out; Claudia collapses. 
When she awakens she tells David he is to 
be a father. David tries to keep Mrs. 
Brown’s incurable illness from Claudia, 
but she soon knows the truth, and David 
realizes that Claudia is rapidly becoming 
the woman he hoped she would be. 

One of the season’s most enjoyable 
pictures; excellent entertainment. 90 
bushels. * 


“Yield in terms of enjoyment. 


George Reeves and Claudette Colbert in a 
romantic scene in ‘So Proudly We Hail” 



















SAD SAM. He wakes up needing a laxa- 


tive. He feels sluggish and out of sorts. 
But Sam’s not one to put things off. He 


....5am feels low do 


takes a sparkling glass of Sal Hepatica 
the minute he gets up. And look at Sam 
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later (see below). 


8 A. M....Sam goes to town! 
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GLAD SAM. Taken when you hop out of 
bed, Sal Hepatica acts gently but quickly 
... usually within an hour. Helps turn a 
sour stomach sweet again by helping 
counteract excess gastric acidity, too. 





Fact is, 3 out of 5 doctors, recently in- 
terviewed, recommend this sparkling 
saline laxative. 

The next time you need a laxative, 
try Sal Hepatica. 


Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, Sted 


SAL HEPATICA 


Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica from your druggist today, remembering this. Caution: use only as 
directed. Sal Hepatica’ s active ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, 


lithium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Ask your doctor about the efficacy of 
this prescription. Sal Hepatica is a product of Bristol-Myers. 


TUNE IN 


“EDDIE CANTOR”—Wednesdays, NBC, 9:00 P. M., EWT 
“DUFFY’S” with Ed Gardner, Tuesdays, Blue Network, 8:30 P. M., EWT 
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e ready to build 
when LUMBER 
comes back from war! 


 4.SQUARE LUMBER 


4-SQUARE LUMBER IS THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL 
BUILDING MATERIAL FOR ALL FARM CONSTRUCTION 
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Do your Planning Now! 


Today, lumber is doing an important 
war job—and because lumber is doing 
such a big war job, many civilian 
building needs including your own, 
perhaps are not being satisfied. 


But there is something you can do 
right now about the building you 
want, a new barn, modern dwelling, 
garage, or poultry house. 


You can lay your plans now. With 
the help of the 4-Square Farm Build- 
ing Service, you can study the merits 
of many types and sizes of buildings 
and make selections to fit your needs. 
Then you can be ready to build the 
moment lumber is plentiful with assur- 
ance that not a single important detail 
has been overlooked or forgotten. 


The 4-Square Farm Building Service 
can help you a lot with your building. 
It contains complete plans for practi- 
cally every kind, style, and size of farm 
structure in a wide range of prices. 


These many buildings were de- 
veloped by practical farm people. 
That’s why farmers are so favorably 
impressed with the 4-Square Farm 
Building Service. It has practical 
ideas in design, arrangement, and 
construction which lower building 
costs, and save farm labor. This Serv- 
ice also illustrates how wise planning 
can often give you buildings adaptable 
to many uses. 


Your Local 4-Square Lumber Dealer will be 
glad to go over all these buildings with 
you, give you full details on the ones that 
fit your needs. He also is a good man to 
see about making your present buildings 
carry you through this fall and winter. His 
advice on how to get needed repairs from 
materials at hand can really help. When in 
town, talk to your 4-Square Dealer about 
your present and future building needs. 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





Zero Chasers [ From page 23 | 


Illustration 2 locates the stop for you. Quite 
generally the upper sash is not moved as 
much as the lower sash, so it usually isn’t 
worn as badly. When you move the stop 
closer to the window be careful not to mov: 
the upper part too far in, or you will 
unable to open the window. The best way 
is to renail the lower part when the lower 
sash is all the way down. When you renail 
the upper part of the stop, push the lowe: 
sash all the way up, press the stop against 
it, and nail. 


THERE are good methods of weatherstrip- 
ping regular sash with wood or felt. Storm 
sashes, too, should fit tightly into their 
frames, so the wind doesn’t whistle around 
them. Sometimes, with old storm windows 
and old frames, that requires a bit of doing, 
One of the better methods is to tack a strip 
of felt around the inside edge of the storm 
window, so that the felt covers between 
the window frame and the storm sash as 
shown in Illustration 1. Hardware stores 
often carry this felt—or maybe you can find 
it in a dime store. This will tend to close 
those wide-open spaces and shut off air. 

If the hinges and hook are not tight 
enough to hold storm sash solidly in place 
—and very often they are not—you may 
have to go further and put two or three 
turnbuttons on the window frame so you 
can force the storm sash tight against th: 
frame. If you take all these precautions, 
you'll be surprised how much cold ai 
you'll keep out. 

If, after you have done all the things 
listed above, the wind still blows around the 
windows, it’s more than likely due to th 
fact that the air is blowing between the 
outside trim around the window, and the 
house itself. In this case, remove the out- 
side trim. When it’s off, you’ll see the edge 
of the window frame and the sheathing on 
the house with a gap in between. This 
crack should be covered up, and one way 
to do it is to get some 15-pound roofers’ 
felt. Cut this into strips six or eight inches 
wide and the full length of the window. 
Work one edge of this felt under the siding 
until the other edge is even with the edge 
of the window frame. Nail the trim back 
over the top of this felt as shown in IIlustra- 
tion 1. That will certainly help a lot to- 
ward closing the gap where the wind came 
thru. The same thing may be necessary 
around the doors. The alternate method is 
to use a pressure gun and shoot calking 
compound into the seams between sheath- 
ing and trim—a gooey job unless the 
amateur is careful. 


D. YORS are responsible for more heat loss 
than windows. They tell us that on a 
windy day we often get a complete change 
of air in a small room when we open the 
door just once. If that happens during 
zero weather, opening the door is fairly 
expensive. One of the ways to avoid part 
of this loss is by using a storm door on 
house entrances, and it again needs to be 
well hung. There is a real advantage in 
placing the storm door far enough from 
the regular door so that they are not 
both opened at the same time. In plain 
English, a vestibule of some kind is worth 
the bother if it can be managed. On service 
buildings, storm doors are not used as 
frequently as are storm windows. Weather- 
stripping will do the job here—and a 
good one, too. 

Weatherstripping a door is quite a job, 
and if the door is badly worn, every job is 
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a special job because old doors will be 
worn in different places and will have to be 
rebuilt in spots. Quite often the threshold is 
worn very low in the middle. That means 
a new one before the weatherstripping can 
be placed. If the door is sagging it will have 
to be pulled back into shape before weath- 
erstripping can be made to work properly. 
And then you will have to find weather- 
stripping. Sometimes you can locate a 
small amount of the prewar metal kind. 
That, of course, has to be placed according 
to the manufacturer’s instructions. Then 
sometimes you can tack a strip of felt along 
the edge of the door stop. This will work 
very well along the sides and the top, but 
not very well on the bottom. Place it so the 
door hits against the felt before it hits the 
stop. That will make a fairly tight joint, 
and will work on any kind of door. I have 
seen light wood strips used in place of the 
felt strips because the stop was badly 
worn; but it would be wiser to remove the 
old stop and replace it with new if that 
were the case. Now for the bottom of the 
door—where felt won’t stay put—you can 
use a strip of hardwood in place of the felt 
to form a stop that will help considerably— 
until the edge gets kicked off that strip. 
Illustration 3 shows one way to do it, and 
it’s a job that’s a snap for the average 
home carpenter. 


RememMBER that ifa high wind catches 
a storm door it is likely to tear it off the 
hinges unless you have provided a good, 
solid stop. A screen door spring is not 
nearly strong enough. Better build a regu- 
lar brace that can stand hard knocks. Oc- 
casionally there are doors in the house and 
the barns and sheds that are practically 
never used in the wintertime. If that is 
true, it would be wise literally to seal those 
doors shut—by tacking light wood strips 
over the crack between the door and the 
trim and then painting the wood strips 
the same color as the door. That will shut 
off lots of wind. 

All in all, weatherproofing doors and 
windows on both homes and service build- 
ings is not such a tough proposition. Yet 
tests show it to yield fantastic returns—as 
much as 50 percent of fuel being saved by 
this method and, of course, feed, too. 
Storm windows and doors are really zero 
chasers amd they'll serve in that way for 
many years. END 
































“I'm asking for a great sacrifice— 
the cook needs some firewood.” 


R. A. F. BOMBSIGHT 
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You think of a human hair as something pretty small. 
Yet, AC builders of the R. A. F. bombsight cannot 





allow the measurements of its parts to vary from per- 








fection by more than one-twelfth of a “hair's” breadth. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
SPARK PLUG 


It is in production requirements such as this that AC’s years 
of experience in building precision products for motor cars 
proves its value in wartime. 


But, good as the workmanship is, it cannot keep these fabu- 
lous devices from wear and combat damage. So, R. A. F. 


technicians give each one the most careful maintenance. 


“What's sauce for the goose—”’ 
Your spark plugs share with the bombsight the need for regular, expert care. 


You can obtain skilled service on spark plugs—and all nine AC 





products—from your automotive repair man. 





Read the panel below. Follow its recommendations. And, when replacement 
6 becomes necessary, select AC—for complete satisfaction. 


Xx AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION — GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


“ack THE ATIACK- WUE HAR L0hS” 


Maybe your son—your daughter—your husband—your 
relative or friend—is in it now. Your fighter needs the food, 
guns, planes, ships that your War Bonds will provide. 


So—buy more War Bonds- 


buy them xow—won’'t you? 









SPARK PLUGS—Dirty or worn 
plugs waste up to 10% on 
gas. They also cause hard 
starting, weaken your bat- 
tery. Have your plugs 
cleaned and adjusted every 
few months. 

FUEL PUMPS— Practically 
trouble free. But, if yours 
has been in use thirty or 
forty thousand miles, a 
check-up may be due. 










Air Cleaners 


Spark Plugs 
LDR REAR a ANI IRR 7 A 


Fuel Pumps 


we / 


AIR CLEANERS—A dirty air 
cleaner chokes down the 
flow of air into the carbu- 
retor. Your air cleaner 
should be rinsed whenever 
your car is lubricated. 

DRIVING INSTRUMENTS — 
Speedometer, 
gauge, oil pressure gauge, 
ammeter, and temperature 
gauge seldom need service. 


Oil Filters 


gasoline 





But, if they give trouble, 
have them cared for at once. 
OlL FILTERS—Slow driving 
accelerates formation of 
soot and carbon in engine 
oil. This dirt will clog pis- 
ton rings, cause increased 
consumption of oil and 
gas. Replace your oil filter 
element whenever your 
dealer’s AC Oil Test Pad 
shows that your oil is dirty. 
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Driving Instruments 


























ETAL and manpower that 

once made traps have been 
“drafted” to make weapons of war. 
But you can continue to trap...if 
you take care of your present equip- 
ment. “Trap Tips ...a Guide to 
Care and Repair’”’ tells how—and 
it’s FREE ! You'll also find sugges- 
tions for making new traps from 
parts of broken ones. All instruc- 
tions are brief... easy-to-read. 
Mail coupon today! 


aonee Ws. Paste on Penny Postcard -=--==* 
¥ 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DEPT. 204, LITITZ, PENNA. 


Send free copy of “TRAP TIPS — 
A Guide to Care and Repair.” 


Name__ 





Address_ 
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Now’s the time to put your farm in tip-top 
shape. Improve...repair...build.And when 
you do, use CASCAMITE. 
Waterproof, strong, glues 
things for good. Easy to pre- 
pare; just mix in cold water. 
Next time you're in town, re- 
member CASCAMITE Pow- 
dered Resin Glue. 10¢ to 85¢ 
at Hardware stores. 


FREE —“How-to-do-it” Booklet 


HOW TO GLUE THE 
TOUGH JOBS: Send 
for free Gluing 
Guide describing 80 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 


350 Madison Ave. + Dept. SF11 + N. Y. 17, N.Y. 





home and farm re- 
pair jobs. 36 pages. 
Illustrated. Com- 
plete directions. 





omous unit of Government answerable to 
the state legislature. It owes allegiance to 
no local, state, or Federal agency or organi- 
zation. It cannot levy taxes nor vote bonds 
or assessments. 

Since 1937 all of the states except New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut have passed acts enabling groups of 
farmers to create soil conservation dis- 
tricts. Missouri, the last Midwestern agri- 
cultural state to take such action, passed 
its law last July. 

Districts are legally organized, locally 
controlled units of Government to assist 
farmers solve erosion and drainage prob- 
lems, individually and co-operatively. By 
petition, public hearing, and referendum, 
the farmers create a district. And from 
their own group they nominate and elect 
their district governing body. 


Lers trace the steps in the formation of 
the Monroe County, Indiana, soil conser- 
vation district and note how thoroly demo- 
cratic the process is. 

Last winter 124 land owners from Mon- 
roe County, 99 more than the number re- 
quired by law, signed a petition calling for 
a public hearing to discuss the feasibility of 
forming a district. Acting upon the peti- 
tion, the state soil conservation committee 
conducted the hearing at Elletsville, Indi- 
ana, in April, at which approximately 80 
farmers and their wives asked that a 45,- 
000-acre district be formed in parts of five 
townships, 

Among the reasons the spokesmen pre- 
sented were the need for technical assist- 
ance in construction of terraces and diver- 
sion dikes, in surveying drainage ditches, 
renovating pasture, and planting trees. 
Chey also emphasized the need for looking 
out for the generations to come, who also 
will be dependent on the soil for their 
welfare. 

L. E. Hoffman, of the Purdue Agricultur- 
al Extension Service and a member of the 
state soil conservation committee, received 
no objections to the proposed district when 
he called for reasons why one should not 
be formed. 

Hoffman explained that a clause in the 
state law enabled districts to invoke land 
use ordinances if 90 percent of the land 
owners ask and vote for them in an elec- 
tion. He added that none had been sug- 
gested in any of Indiana’s other 12 dis- 
tricts and that he was not afraid of any- 
thing that would carry by ‘a 90 percent 
majority. (Some state acts, such as those in 
Iowa, Ohio, Missouri, New York, and 
Nebraska, do not give the districts au- 
thority to enact land use ordinances.) 

Reporting favorably on the hearing, the 
state committee then ordered a referen- 
dum July 17. Under Indiana law at least 
60 percent of all landowners within a 
proposed district must vote and of those 
voting at least 60 percent must favor the 
measure before a district can be formed. 
(In some other states the laws require only 
a majority of those voting, and in Wiscon- 
sin the county board of supervisors after 
determining the need creates the district 
by resolution.) 

In this proposed Indiana district there 
were 793 landowners. Of the 585 who 
balloted, 562 favored the proposal. Since 
72 percent of the eligibles participated and 
of those 98 percent favored the proposal, 
the state committee authorized formation 
of the district. 

In Indiana, the district affairs are ad- 


Soil Conservation Districts 








[ From page 


ministered by five supervisors, two c{ 
whom are named by the state committe 
three are selected by popular election. |: 
some states all of the supervisors are elect 

Once a district receives its certificate o/ 
organization, the supervisors then prepar: 
a district program and district work plan. 

In the program the district governing 
body outlines the erosion and drainay 
conditions and problems, their causes, and 
how the district proposes to meet them. |: 
the work plan, the district sets forth spe- 
cific recommended conservation and drain- 
age practices and methods and the cur- 
rent plan of operation. 

And what does the soil conservation dis- 
trict have to offer to get you to “buy” soi! 
conservation? A typical answer is foun 
in the program of the Washington County 
Minnesota, district which lists the follow- 
ing ways it can assist the farmer increas 
production as well as save the soil: 

**1. Provide a colored map of the farn 
showing the kind of soil, degree of erosion 
and slope, all of which are used as a basis 
for determining the capabilities of the 
land. 

“2. Suggest crop rotations, erosion con- 
trol practices, and land use based on the 
capabilities of the land. 

**3. Furnish assistance in establishing 
erosion control, facilitate its operation, and 
balance the livestock with cropping sys- 
tem, pasture, and hay. 

“4. Provide engineering assistance in 
controlling field gullies and in planning 
tile and open-ditch drainage systems and 
staking grades. 

“5. Provide assistance in the manage- 
ment of woodland and shelterbelts, in the 
kinds of trees and methods of planting, and 
in developing food and cover for valuable 
wildlife. 

*“‘Any farmer may co-operate, and there 
is no cost for the services. He co-operates 
with his district, whichis represented by the 
supervisors.” 

While the districts have no taxing power, 
they are empowered to call upon local, 
state, and federal sources for assistance in 
solving their problems. Under this pro- 
vision the Soil Conservation Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture assigns 
trained erosion control and drainage tech- 
nicians, and in some instances special 
equipment, to districts. 


HE only thing the farmer signs in con- 
nection with his “‘purchase”’ of soil conser- 
vation for his land is an agreement between 
himself and the district governing body, 
his fellow farmers. Prior to the war most 
districts functioned under a plan of de- 
velopment of a complete soil conservatio! 
plan for each farm. To enable farmers t 
increase yields per acre and put all their 
acres in uniform, most districts have re- 
vised their work plans. Now individual 
farmers may obtain assistance in installing 
one practice, such as contouring, strijj 
cropping, terracing, sod waterways, tiling 
or open ditching. 

In most places farmers aren’t mobbing 
the district offices to buy the product, 
altho this year soil conservation experi- 
enced the nearest thing yet to a boom 
Some of the sales managers are impatient, 
but as Elmer Bass, a commissioner of the 
Montgomery County, Iowa, district, said 
*““We’ve got to remember also that 
didn’t all break our necks to buy breaking 
plows, tractors, or even hybrid corn th 
first few years they were on the market.” END 
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= 1944 FLYING RED 


HORSE ALMANAC 


Weather Forecasts for Every Day» 
Planting Days by Moon Signs ° Historical 
Events of Each Month: Ways to Prevent 
and Fight Farm Fires * How to Care for 
Rope and Canvas °* Special Record Pages 
for Stock Breeding, Crops, Purchases ° 
Signs of the Zodiac + Types and Use of 
Farm Tools « Calendar + Mobil Products 

and Their Uses 


48 PAGES OF USEFUL INFORMATION! 
GET YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 


HIS 1944 Flying Red Horse Almanac is ready 

for you now. Your local Mobilgas-Mobiloil 
Man will supply you with your copy. There’s no 
charge...no obligation. And when you need friendly 
help on your maintenance problems, he will give 
you that, too. He knows machinery and he receives 
all the latest information on its care. Let him help 
you keep your machines running. 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., 26 Mobi i aS 
Broadway, New York City. And Affiliates: Magnolia 
Petroleum Company, Dallas, Texas; General Petroleum 
Corporation of California, Los Angeles, California. 


Mobilgas an and Mobiloil 


TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING — Bive Network, Coast-te-Coast, 10 P. M. E.W.T., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
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Will We Need 


“Commercial Farms’? 
[ From page 2] 




















































ther that domestic consumption falls an 
also international trade. Obviously, th 

result will be a growth of noncommercia 
farming. Land-crowding will supplai 

farm machinery. Many commercial farms 
will drop to the subsistence basis, the urba: 
market will decline, and the tie between 
agriculture and industry will weaken. The: 
will arise a cry for small holdings; in th 
name of individual farm security some peo- 
ple will want to turn the clock back, let 
farm efficiency and specialization decay 
and establish possibly 45,000,000 or even 
50,000,000 people in Agriculture, many of 
them on small, technically primitive, and 
relatively noncommercial farms. This is 
the ancient vine-and-fig-tree plan—every 
man secure unto himself. 


IMPROBABLE, yes; but not impossible 
Much high authority favors vines and fi 
trees; moreover, habit and inertia may 
push us toward them. In this country, 
more than elsewhere, the traditional, th 
easy, even the natural thing to do with un- 
employment is to let it seek the open spaces. 
Agriculture regularly carries the cities’ 
burdens in depression times. Millions 
flocked to the land after World War I; 
conversely, millions stayed on the land 














' who would have gone to the cities had city 
jobs been available. Among many causes 
of farm insecurity, this was major: mere 
relief of the more desperately needy rural 
folk touched only the fringe of the security 
problem. Our real approach to farm se- 
curity, when it eventually began, was in 
another direction—thru more streamlining 
of commercial agriculture, and renewed 
production for the market, accompanied 
by a decline in farm personnel and an in- 
crease in non-farm employment. Farm 
security developed with industrial re- 
covery. If we want farm security after 
World War II, we must seek it in the same 
way. We must contrive to increase the 

hweoel, proportion of commercial to noncommer- 

cial farming. 

e 

: . C; {ASING the vine-and-fig-tree dream too 
@ A sweet-running motor is music to the ears. It means the ardently would be disastrous. It would 
/ motor is operating efficiently and economically: that it will mean unproductive farms, smaller sur- 
last for a long, long time. pluses for the market, and lowered rural 
. 7 5 standards of living. Moreover, it would 
That's mighty important these days when a breakdown threaten our defenses. Overcrowded small 

H may deprive you of your tractor, truck or passenger car — farms could not provide sufficiently for the 

indefinitely. ... It’s simple to keep your motors mpd <3 re aI gre, and so 

1e maintenance of the Army, Navy, anc 
running sweet when you watch them carefully and Air Force, which doubtless we shall con- 
give them prompt attention before they go sour. tinue to need. Security is collective or social 
. i ” . . } as well as individual; chasing it along the 
At the first sign of oil-pumping, install a set of purely individual path does not fit modern 
Hastings Steel-Vent piston rings. They stop oil-pump- life. 
ing, check costly cylinder wear, restore fuel economy. Social security and its individual by- 
product can be had nowadays only thru 
HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN agricultural and industrial specialization, 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto thru which manpower and materials can 
Klis a frtcilege i> buy Wlav Bonds be released in quantity for social purposes. 
Farms that produce only for themselves 
and have nothing for sale, add little to it. 
Indeed, the farm contribution to social 





security is almost wholly a commercial 
product; it consists chiefly in a surplus 
above the needs of the farmers themselves, 
available for industry, for munitions mak- 
ing, and for the armed forces. Without 
commercial farming, along with other 


STE E ZL 2 STO ae ae 5 B G % things, we could not have factories enough 
or weapons. As a contributor to social se- 

704 vA oct, . Gerad 4 4 (A curity, the efficient, commercial farm ranks 
a OFC fitttefottig - OFe CYC4 (4 first; and it can claim a return in kind; 
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namely, an individual security, the coun- 
terpart of the security it helps to establish 
for the country. But a program that looks 
only to the farm, that hasn’t made this 
social contribution, will not nearly fill the 
bill. True farm security depends finally on 
the same source as true social security— 
on production for the market. 

Striking a balance between subsistence 
and commercial farming comes down to 
the old question of how many farmers we 
should have. Let no one expect a precise 
numerical answer. This deceptive query is 
only the outer wrapping of many others, 
such as the balance we should desire be- 
tween industry and agriculture, between 
domestic and foreign trade, and between 
farm and non-farm incomes. But we have a 
guiding principle: Farming can be secure 
if it has a social function, not if too much 
of it becomes socially functionless. Asking 
how many families could be supported in 
agriculture, each under its own vine and 
fig tree, leads us not toward but away from 
farm security, since it contemplates an in- 
crease in the part of agriculture that does 
no work of value to the community. The 
true approach is along the other path-- 
toward the highest attainable degree of 
farm commercialization, along with the 
least necessary use of the land as a refuge 
for unemployment, partial employment, 
and inefficient employment. This is as good 
for the lower as for the upper tiers. 

Adequate farm security, in the broad 
sense, requires a social purpose for virtual- 
ly every farm, in peacetime as well as war- 





time. It excludes the idea of carrying large | 


numbers unnecessarily in agriculture. 
Keeping people on the farms, with no real 


job there for them, is as wrong in peace as | 


in war, and as surely tho less quickly waste- 
ful and weakening. It leads not to farm 
security, but only to farm relief, another 
thing entirely. Real farm security super- 
sedes relief. Farm security after the war re- 
quires a determination not to relieve un- 
employment at the expense of agriculture. 
Always a shock absorber, agriculture should 
be spared’ land-crowding. It cannot cush- 
ion unemployment and make much prog- 
ress toward security. In their own protec- 
tion, farmers should join in plans for taking 
care of unemployment where it starts. 
This is necessary to protect the farmer’s 
market, above 90 percent of which is do- 
mestic. If that can be accomplished, rea- 
sonable farm security can be achieved— 
not otherwise. END 


Note: Quizzed on the subject, the author ex- 
plained that commercial farming ts not big farm- 
or opposed to the family-sized project. He 
ws, “Commercial farming could be defined as 
farming that produces a marketable surplus large 
nough to pay for essential non-farm goods and 
ervices.”” Farmers that must depend on outside 
irces of income to maintain their families are 
not fully commercial.—Editors. 


























NEW 


CHAMPFON 
SPARK PLUGS _ 


revitalize lagging, sluggish engines if the/spark plugs are cracked 





or worn-out. Inspected, cleaned and tesjed at regular intervals, 
all spark plugs yield better, more economical and dependable 
engine performance. 





Every farm-owned car, truck or tractor, every piece of engine- 
driven farm machinery is just as important as guns, tanks, planes 
or other fighting equipment, 


For, without the products of the American farm, the Allied cause 
could be easily lost. The American farmer is thus personally en- 
gaged in the aught for freedom—his power-driven farm equip- 
ment is in the active service of his country. Most of this vital 
equipment is invaluable because it is difficult to replace. 


Spark plugs are the ready means of keeping engines on active 
duty on the farm front. To neglect your spark plugs is to neglect 
your engines—have yours inspected and tested now. 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 












SAME 
TAILOR! | 





TODAY, you are sharing your work clothes 
with a fighting man. For hundreds of thou- 
sands of Crown and Headlight uniform gar- 
ments are going to the boys on the battle 
fronts. That explains why you sometimes 
find your dealer a bit short of your favorite 
brand of overalls. Crown and Headlight over- 
alls are your favorite brand because they 
give the comfort, protection and rugged 
wear you want. They are Sanforized Shrunk* 
...the only overall certified by The United 
States Testing Company. If your dealer 
hasn't your size today, try again tomorrow, 

*Residual Shrinkage less than 1%. 


CROWN-HEADLIGHT 


OVERALLS © TROUSERS © SHIRTS © INDUSTRIAL 
UNIFORMS ¢ UNION MADE 


CINCINNATI » SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO » DETROIT « NEW YORK 
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for 
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Ways to help boost 
egg production and 
make best possible use 
of every pound of feed. 
Read how to save up to 20% on 

feed cost with the famous Ful-O-Pep Plan. 
Chapters on Housing Pullets, Feeding, Disease, 
etc., 32 pages, well illustrated. A goldmine of 
interesting and profitable information. For your 
free copy write while supply lasts to 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., Dept. K-30, Chicago 4, Il. 
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PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Pointers in Buying Commercial Feeds 


mated as an essential factor in an effi- 
cient, valuable mixed feed. Agricultural 


| experiment stations and other research 


groups have established repeatedly and in- 
disputably that there may be and often is 
a wide range in the protein, vitamin, and 
other nutritive elements between two lots 
of ingredients of the same kind. 

All corn is not alike in feeding value, nor 
are all tankage, alfalfa meal, or other 
products. It has been equally well estab- 
lished that it is not the total protein in a ration 


| that counts, but rather the amount of di- 
| gestible protein; and that unless the pro- 


tein furnishes the amino acids essential to 
the animal for which the feed is intended, 
the best growth and production will not be 
obtained. The quality of the protein is 
more important than the quantity of it. 
Most efficient results often can be ob- 
tained only by supplementing one protein 
source with another. 


Tue vitamin content of feed ingredients 


| also often shows wide variations. In “‘natu- 


ral” feeds these variations may be caused 
by the stage of growth at which they were 
harvested, the kind of seed planted, the 
soil, weather conditions, and length of 
storage. The by-product feeds are affected 


| by the composition of the materials from 
| which they are made and by manufactur- 


ing processes. 

These differences in the quality of in- 
gredients which go into a mixed feed can- 
not be judged with any certainty by visual 


| means. The capable feed manufacturer 








| uses a laboratory to enable him to know 


exactly what he is buying and putting into 
his mixed feeds. He assures himself, and 
can assure his customers, that the tankage, 
the alfalfa meal, the fish meal, the soybean 
oil meal, and other ingredients used in the 
mixed ration have the nutritive elements 
they must contain to give a buyer the best 
feedlot results. It is for these reasons that a 
feeder should find out all he can about his 
feed manufacturer’s laboratory and manu- 
facturing facilities. 

One mistake of a great many feed buy- 
ers is in making price the governing factor 


[ From page 2 


in their purchases. High quality, which 
means not only a nutritionally adequate 
formula, but also careful selection of in- 
gredients and strict controls, does not lend 
itself to cheap prices. It does, however, 
bring feeding profits. The wise buyer will 
gauge the price of a mixed feed by the cost 
per dozen eggs, per 100 pounds of gain, or 
per pound of butterfat, and not by the 
original expenditure. He wants to buy for a 
reasonable price, of course, but the ability 
of the feed to produce results should be the 
first consideration. Low-priced feeds prac- 
tically never produce low-cost feeding. 

It is well to remember that the analysis 
tag on a feed bag does not tell the whole 
story about that feed. All that is required 
by law to be shown on the tag are the per- 
centages of crude protein, ‘at, fiber, and 
ash. But, as Dr. R. M. Bethke, of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has said: 
“One hundred pounds of one feed are not 
necessarily equal to 100 pounds of another 
feed having the same general chemical 
analysis. One feed may be worth twice as 
much as the other even tho both contain 
the same percentages of ingredients.” 

After a feeder has decided upon a feed 
he should keep accurate records of its per- 
formance. He should watch the way the 
animals or chickens eat it, and he should 
study their production. Heredity, sanita- 
tion, and other management factors enter 
into production as well as feeding, and 
should be given proper consideration. 

An alert, well-informed feed dealer, who 
can give sound advice on the use of the 
feed and who is interested in the success of 
his customers, is of great value in obtaining 
satisfactory feeding results. 

In brief summary, the efficient buyer of 
commercial mixed feeds will: Know what 
is necessary in a nutritionally adequate 
feed, and what he needs to supplement his 
home-grown supplies; seek a manufacturer 
and a dealer in whose knowledge, integrity, 
facilities, and service he can have confi- 
dence; consider profit over feeding costs, 
rather than original price of the feed; and 
keep accurate records of the results ob- 
tained in the feedlot. END 








| Litter pulled back from the floor shows a 


firm, smooth base for the built-up method 


Waen Sam and Frank Honegger, of 
Forest, Illinois, set out to build a poultry 
house on the Honegger farm, they didn’t 
realize that they were going to come up 
with a solution to the flooring problem 
which may well prove a boon to economy- 
minded poultry raisers. 

The floor which they developed for a 
new building to house pullets is made of 
ground limestone, spread to a depth of six 





A “War Floor” for 
Poultry Houses 


inches over firmly packed soil and covered 
with a deep litter. ““Not only has the floor 
reduced costs and labor in construction,” 
says Sam Honegger, “‘but we can salvage 
the floor when we’re thru with it.” He 
refers to their plan to take the limestone 
out with the litter when the house is cleaned 
for a new crop of birds. Together with the 
litter, it will be spread on the farm as ferti- 
lizer, and a new limestone floor will be laid 

The floor of the house was filled in with 
dirt to within about six inches of the top of 
the foundation and tramped down. Then 
the limestone was spread over the top, 
dampened, and tramped down. The built- 
up litter plan is being used in the house. 

“Limestone beats the other stop-gap 
floors, such as clay, sand, or cinders that 
have been tried,” say the Honeggers, “‘be- 
cause it doesn’t hurt the soil when it is 
spread with the litter as fertilizer. And 
most land needs some lime anyway.” END 
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Straight steer 


WO amazing instruments — the 
gyro horizon and the direc- 
tional gyro —help to give the 
American bombardier his big 
moment. Both are designed by 
Sperry Gyroscope, and built by 


Sperry and Fisher Body. 


In precision flying, these delicate 
indicating instruments help a 
pilot to keep on his designated 


target. In blind flying or night 


flying they help him keep th true 
course to his objective. 

Precision beyond anything ever 
attempted by Fisher is a“*must” in 
their manufacture. Rare and spe- 
cial skills are necessary every step 


of the way. 


Craftsmanship gave us the an- 
swer, just as it gave us the answer 
to bomber, tank and anti-aircraft 
gun problems. 


GEN®.& RAL 


The Army-Navy “E” flies above 
three Fisher plants for excellence 
in aircraft production and from 
two others for tank production, 
while the Navy “E,” with three 
stars, is own by still another Fisher 
plant for its naval ordnance work, 


Craftsmanship has never yet let 


us down. 


And today you may be certain 
that as long as there’s a microm- 
eter and a microscope left in the 
world, our men will do their best 
to give their brothers in the air a 
straight steer — by Fisher. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING, NOVEMBER, 1943 
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your community. 


Your local Sinclair Agent knows 
farm machinery and how to lubri- 
cate it properly. His truck delivers a 
complete line of Sinclair Farm Oils, 
Greases and Fuels direct to farms. 
Phone or write him your require- 
ments. 


SINCLAIR 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, NOVEMBER, 1943 

























Warmth [ From page 38 
of the regular mash moistened with milk 
and I believe the emphasis should be o: 
the word moistened. Don’t make it sloppy 
During cold weather should this be made a 
warm or hot feed? The arguments would 
be against a hot feed; perhaps just slightly 
warm might have a little benefit. What 
time of day should it be fed? The most 
satisfactory plan would be to pick a time 
most convenient for regular feeding. 


Ware it is very important to keep Jack 
Frost from interfering with the rate of 
lay, it is just as important to see that h: 
doesn’t ruin the quality of the eggs pro- 
duced. This he will do unless you watch 
him. Eggs should be gathered several times 
in the forenoon and early in the afternoon. 
Low temperatures, as do high tempera- 
tures, play the dickens with egg quality. 

What about Jack Frost on the roof and 
walls of the house? In many instances this 
would indicate excess humidity as a re- 
sult of overcrowded conditions in an un- 
insulated and poorly ventilated house. 
Freezing under these conditions can be, 
and usually is, very damaging to egg pro- 
duction. The solution to this problem may 
be corrected by making one or several 
changes in the management of the house. 
The first thing to do is to count the num- 
ber of birds; then check the number against 
the floor space available, on the basis of 
four square feet of floor space per bird. If 
you want to sabotage your winter egg 
production, ignore this rule of four square 
feet of floor space per bird! Overcrowding 
is your biggest winter enemy. 

Insulation of the north wall and the roof 
may be needed. Houses with high roofs 
might well be insulated with a straw loft. 
One to two feet of straw placed over wire 
and supported by joists at about head 
height is a very cheap, satisfactory method 
of insulating high-roofed poultry houses. 
Gable or ridge roof ventilators work well 
in conjunction with the straw loft. Com- 
mercial insulating material might also be 
used for siding on the inside of the stud- 
ding on the north wall, and on the under- 
side of the rafters over the roosts. If all four 
walls can be insulated, so much the better. 
With the proper protection against fire, 
artificial heat is worth considering, especi- 
ally in houses without insulation which are 
inclined to be damp. 


Tue challenge of producing more eggs 
this winter is a great one for a great cause, 
and proud should the poultry industry be 
of the fact that eggs are rated as one of the 
major food items necessary for winning 
this war. A few precautions to keep your 
flock comfortably warm will guarantee 
your share in the production drive. END 
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“| bought it with an FHA loan.” 





They Farm Under a 
4-H Banner [ From page 6 | 


instance. Last year 5,000 pounds of Korean 
Lespedeza were required to seed this 
legume on every acre of small grain and 
flax. All small grains received phosphate 
fertilizer, and ground limestone is being 
applied regularly. Last year Mr. Evans 
adopted contour farming and sweet clover 
as a soil builder. Due to the Government 
request for more oil production crops in 
1942, Mr. Evans shifted his farming opera- 
tion to include 70 acres of flax and 40 
acres of soybeans; in 1943 he increased his 
flax acreage to 100. 

Farming and 4-H Club work, however, 
do not occupy all of Howard Evans’ time. 
He puts his leadership to use in a number 
of other places. He is secretary of the 


Jasper County Soils and Crops Conference, 


has been a member of the County Exten- 
sion Committee which sponsors and su- 
pervises county agent and home demon- 
stration work, has been a member of the 
school board for 20 years, has been an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church for 25 
years, has been president of the Cemetery 
Association for 15 years, and has been 
road commissioner for the past two. 

Then there is that fine family, to all of 
whom he hopes to offer an ample scholastic 
education. The Evanses moved to their 
present farm 11 years ago so that they 
would be on a high-school bus route. Since 
that time six children have been graduated 
from the Carthage High School, and four 
of them have received college training. 
There. are three children going to high 
school at the present time and two younger 
ones are attending the rural grade school. 
Mr. Evans had three years of training him- 
self at the College of Agriculture at Man- 
hattan, Kansas; and Mrs. Evans attended 
the Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, after which she taught school un- 
til she married. 

Like so many of their neighbors in the 
farming business,- the Evanses have had 
their hard times and their good times. ““We 
had to go in debt in 1931, when we bought 
he 160 acres where the house is,’ Mr. 
Evans said, “‘but since then we have built 
i new barn, a garage, and a storage house; 
we have installed electricity in the house 
and barn, have landscaped the lawn, and 
have the children well on_the road to a 
good education, so I guess we are getting 
along all right.’? Yor can be assured that 
any family that works together as the 
Evanses do will continue to get along all 
right.—Virgil Sapp, County Agent, Carth- 
ace, Missouri. 













| MOVED 

YOUR ARCTICS AWAY 
FROM THE STOVE, 

SON. 


GEE, THANKS 
A LOT, MOM 
| FORGOT / 


















YOU WANT TO TAKE ~<& 

| GOOD CARE OF YOUR 4 

ce RUBBER FOOTWEAR 4} 
M2 THESE DAYS...ITS 

TOO VALUABLE 


TO WASTE 



















































Rubber footwear protects your leather 
shoes, too. So it is thrifty good sense 
to make your rubber footwear last 
just as long as possible. It’s easy to 
do. Just remember the four simple 
points listed here: 


Rubber footwear is mighty important 
in farming. It helps protect your 
health and, by keeping your feet 
warm and dry, it aids you in doing 
your work more comfortably and 
more efficiently. 


2 PUT ON AND TAKEOFF Nf MY G@ KEEP OUT OF 

CAREFULLY-ROUGH HANDLING Sony oak ne SUN WHEN NOT 

FIREPLACES OR 
REGISTERS 


HW KEEP RUBBERS 
CLEAN.. WIPE OFF 

ANY OIL OR GREASE 
AT ONCE ! 


IN USE, STORE 
IN A COOL, DARK, 
DRY PLACE 


MAY TEAR THE UPPERS 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


BALL-BAND 
FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER —LEATHER—KNITTED AND FELT 















tEo.US BUY WAR BONDS! 


PAT. OFF. 1901 














“I'm sorry, lady, I'm producing for the war ef- 
fortandyoucan'tforce a war worker to vacate! 





















| Artificial Breeding 
| Pays Off [ From page 27 h 


| with no effect on the coriception rate. Arti- 
ficial breeding generally requires an aver- 
age of 1.5 to 1.8 services to get a cow settle: 
that’s a better record than with natural 
mating. 

Now, in the light of five years’ Wisconsin 
experience, what’s it take to make a go ol 7 
artificial breeding? E. E. Heizer and 
George Werner, University of Wisconsin 

@ Whether you plan to cut more “segment ground” to run fast and dairy husbandrymen who have be 

timber this season than last for easy — the saws with “teeth that | a a and Aes "ewe — 
fuel, lumber, or pulpwood, it needn't bite” for longer periods without irs ager ee ee a 
: take too much extra work. Not if _ filing. See your hardware dealer 





















































1. Demand for artificial breeding on the 
you use Atkins Silver Steel Cross- on your next trip to town — ask part of co-operative-minded dairymen who 
cut Sows — the saws that are him about Atkins Crosscuts. | know its advantages. That’s a firmer foun- 
t Cc A T K | 4 S A s D C 0 M Pp A N Y dation than the temporary enthusiasm 
: . hapdote . : that might be born of high-pressure sales- 4 
432 So. illinois St., Indianapolis 9, Ind manship. 

2. Sound business organization and 

: ’ practices, with signed agreements between 

— B/E 4 eomazann 9 the members and the association. Fees 

fad j ine must be collected promptly and bills paid 
on time, ‘ 
SAWS ‘OF EVERY TYPE FOR EVERY FARM SAWING ‘108 3. Good local leadership, with officers | 

SEE | and directors willing to devote time to the 

oe association. 
INVAA\VAY 4. Good sires, carefully selected and 
WIT TAS managed. 

APPROVED GLASS LINED’ 5. Enough cows enrolled to provide suf- 
ficient income from breeding fees. Proba- 
bly 1,200 is the minimum, and 3,000 or 
more is better. 
6. Concentration of herds in an area not 
too far from the bull stud or semen re- 


COAL- WOOD RANGE 








; HAS THESE FAMOUS ceiving center. Artificial breeding is most 
MONARCH FEATURES economical where each inseminator can 

*& “VITRIFUSED” Gl Fi breed at least 1,500 cows a year within a . 
ass-Lined Flues 15-mile radius, or where travel costs can 


% Four-Wall Body Construction 

% Duplex Draft Control 

% Durable Malleable Cooking Top 
with Mirco “Gun Metal’ Finish 

% Full PORCELAIN ENAMEL Finish 


This government-acpproved Monarch Range is quality 
built. It has the basic features of Monarch construc- 


be held well under $1 per cow. 

7. Capable veterinarians, preferabl; 
born and reared on dairy farms, to do the 
inseminating. 


THERE’s a difference of opinion on that 


last point. In some states breeding rings 


tion and will give dependable, economical service, _ See your Monarch employ laymen instead of veterinarians 
as well as make a pleasing appearance in any dealer or write Anyone can learn to inseminate cows, but 
modern country home kitchen. . direct to the the question is whether there isn’t more to | 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 773 Lake St. Beaver Dam, Wis. factory the job. Wisconsin rings have no experi- 


ence in doing without veterinarians, but 

Bi wes farmers have a way of buttonholing Ed 

| Bey mie oe Heizer and telling him how glad they are 
mo HUNTING crammed full of hunting, | he talked them into hiring vets. One ad- . 

ein Avoid udder layoffs. Let softening, on ‘auallet” or _ vantage of having veterinarians is that 

soothing Corona ointment help daily. FISHING tures, invaluable informa- they examine cows to see whether they ar 


CORONA 


— —_ 































A RICH SKIN LUBRICANT | | tio ie aut Guns. fishing | in condition to conceive. If prospects are 
* ODORLESS ANTISEPTIC © oe best places to fish and | poor, the vets advise owners to have such 
VECUC RGU Gatu) against painful chapping f re a eee Se —_ animals treated or shipped to the slaughte! 
and cracking. -. (ERTS Ree against , days afield. , house. That heads off needless trouble, ex 
infection from minor wounds. TEQRGYiEN| | | - a saat le in i rn pense, and dissatisfaction with the breed- 
BUY TODAY at Drug Stores, dealers, or direct; 8 oz. or 1'A Ib, “uf and we will send you Hunting | ing program. 
Mid. only by CORONA MFG. CO., Box 1811R, Kenton, Ohio 








& Fishing for six months. 7s ° . . P 
HUNTING & FISHING Trained veterinarians likewise can de- 
ig, Boston, Massachusetts ' tect disease, inseminate with highest re- 








214 Sportsman's Bid 
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gard for sanitation, conduct pregnancy 


examinations, and provide skillful super- | 


vision of bull studs. 

The scarcity of veterinarians recently 
has prevented artificial breeding from de- 
veloping as fast as it might have in Wis- 
consin, but sentiment in the state is that 
it’s best to wait, if necessary, until vets can 
be had. 

Right now the veterinarian situation 
seems to be improving, with the Army 
somewhat easing its demands and veteri- 
nary schools turning out a considerable 
number of graduates. 


Ti IE shape of things to come is a subject 
for high-powered speculation. Where will 
it lead—the trend toward fewer bull studs 
and shipment of semen to local centers? 
Heizer is convinced that three or four 
studs, strategically located, could serve all 
Wisconsin. Louis Zahradka, fast-talking 
fieldman for Tri-County, favors a state- 
wide association of breeding co-ops. 
Zahradka sees the advantages of size in his 
own huge organization—and is quick to 
point out that smaller co-ops have more to 


gain from consolidation than Tri-County. | 


Zahradka argues that consolidation would 
make for efficiency, not only in operating 
fewer studs, but by making it possible to 
shift manpower and bulls where they’re 
needed. 

As it is, every ring must have enough 
veterinarians and bulls to cope with the 
peak breeding season. The peak doesn’t 
come at the same time in every section. 


Under a consolidated program, bulls and | 
vets could be moved to fluid milk areas at | 


the fall and winter peak season, and shifted 
back to butter and cheese-producing sec- 
tions for the spring and summer breeding 
season there. 


Veterinarians and bulls likewise could | 


be shifted to cope with other emergencies. 
At present every stud needs at least one 
extra bull of each breed, in case an animal 
becomes incapacitated. Every ring, even 
tho small, is taking a chance unless it has 
at least two veterinarians, so as to have 
one to carry on if the other falls sick. A large 
consolidated association could get by with 
proportionately fewer “spares.” 

Zahradka’s arguments will furnish ma- 
terial for lively debate in hundreds of com- 
munity meeting places during the next 
few years. END 

















“Good morning. How am 1?” 
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As the United Nations ride to vic- 
tory, the farmer, too, is in the driver's 
seat, in the best sense of the phrase. 


Everywhere on all fronts, you are 
being praised for a near-miracle of 
food production essential to our war 
effort. You are doing your best to 
give the nation more beef, more milk, 
more hogs . . . with less help and 
much less Jabor-saving machinery. 


Naturally you have been giving 
extra Care, extra attention to all your 
farm equipment... particularly motor- 
operated units. This places special 
emphasis on bas the lubricants 
you use for every bearing, sprocket, 
chain, and gear case. Remember, 
your Phillips Agent is at your service 
when you need advice and hel» about 
which Phillips lubricant is best for 
any farm job. 


And here is help when you want to 
choose a quality motor oil for your 
car, truck, and tractor: Phillips offers 
a number of oils because preferences 
and pocketbooks differ. But when 
you want our dest oil, there is no need 
for doubt. Phillips tells you frankly 
that Phillips 66 Motor Oil is our finest 
quality. . . the highest grade and 


You're the “Man in 
the Driver's Seat 
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greatest value . . . among all the oils 
which we offer to farm car owners 
like yourself. 





FREE. Send for your copy 
of PHILFARMER 


This condensed farm magazine is 
packed with pictures, information, en- 
tertainment. There’s something in it 
for every member of the farm family. 
To receive copies regularly, send your 
mame today to: Philfarmer, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 











MOTOR OIL 


For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 








IT'S PHILLIPS FINEST QUALITY 
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Help for the Farmer 
























































Get EXTRA 
Years of Service 


Suppose you have just so many dollars to put into 
better fencing for your farm. Here’s the sensible 
way tofigure. 
more than on any- 
thing else, depends the life of 
the fence you put up. 


Make your first choice Gold &o //4 
Crown Steel Fence Posts—the Paterile 
only Post with shrunk-onan- JPiT7Fi FENCE POSTS 
chor plates — guaranteed not 
to come off—(100 Posts free if 
one does) .. . Rolled entirely from railroad rails—There’s 
extra strength and durability built into every one. 


See your Gold Crown Dealer FIRST. it Pays! 


CALUMET STEEL DIVISION « Borg-Warner Corporation 
310 South Michigan Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 


Start first with good posts. On them, 


\d (roy, 


a COPYRIGHT, 1937, BY 
King of tham all” CALUMET STEEL COMPAND 


To meet the urgent needs of American farmers, the 
Government is again allowing us to make Gold Crown 
Steel Fence Posts. Shipments are being made as rapidly 
as possible to our Dealers. If your Dealer has not yet 
received his shipment, ask him when it is expected. 
Gold Crown Steel Fence Posts are worth waiting for. 
Current shipments of Gold Crown Steel Fence Posts are 
being finished with only one coating of paint, and in one 
color, in compliance with present Government regulations. 








In the profitable care of livestock and poultry 


Ask your Pruggist about Parke-Davis products for 
removal of various types of worms in livestock and 
poultry, and for general farm sanitation. 


Deworming: Much damage is done if you 
wait until you see signs of worms. Regular 
use of Nema Worm Capsules or Nemazene 
Tablets helps keep animals and birds thriving. 
Dipping: Use Kreso Dip No. 1 for the effec- 
tive control of sheep ticks, lice, mites, and 
fleas. 

Disinfecting: Kill disease germs. Disinfect 
farm buildings with Kreso Dip No. 1. 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 





Healthy livestock is important, especially in 
wartime when every pound counts. You can 
rely on Parke-Davis products. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
Pam ——— Mail in the coupon ———— | 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. | 
Animal Industry Division, Desk 21 


Send Free Booklets: O Illustrated, helpful, worm 
booklet. © Farm Sanitation booklet, illustrated. 
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“I'd like to report a violation!” 





Equipment for Your we 
Wartime Poultry House 


[ From page 24 | - 


fiber board can be used to make the trap- fib 
nest fronts. th. 
Many poultry producers will be inter- alt 
ested to know that it is not necessary to put th 
sO many partitions in the nest troughs and [&% or 
that this is really better than having each 
nest space 12 by 12 inches in size. The G 
nest-trough sections shown are 12 by 24 fol 
inches, and the trough section could be 36 br 
inches long. The long trough nesting sec- co 
tions result in less crowding of the hens on 
certain locations. This reduces the amount r 
of broken and cracked eggs. O1 
The nest trough can be made light in of 
weight by using one-quarter-inch to one- 
half-inch fiber board, plywood, or common 


crating for the sides and bottoms. The par- eV 
titions and ends should be three-quarter- sO 
inch material to provide good nailing al 
surfaces. in 

pe 
Wire Substitutes. The modern poultry Bi 
producer has come to think heavy wire in 
netting under the perches as necessary as of 
perches themselves because of the sanitary Bi 


feature and the saving of labor when the 
manure is not packed on to the dropping 
boards. Some poultrymen have used heavy 
welded wire cloth, while others preferred N 
the diamond-shaped one- and-one-half- 


; * se 
inch mesh that is 16-gauged. 

Sey F te 

It is fortunate that a substitute has al- lc 


ready been developed which consists of 
narrow wood slats, three-fourths inch by 
three-fourths inch, which can be nailed t 
the under side of the perches. These strips 
should be spaced one-and-one-half inches 
apart, and tho they do not compare with 
the heavy wire netting, they will do quite 
satisfactorily for the duration. It is possible 
that manufacturers may eventually pro- 
vide the poultrymen with a new kind of 
netting made of plastic that could be used 
under perches. 

To cut down on the quantity of lumber . 
required for dropping boards, a dropping 
pit as shown in Figure 7 is an efficient sub- 
stitute, altho it requires a mesh or slat cov- 
ering. Some “‘pits” are framed over the 
dropping boards, allowing space beneath. 


Slat Sun Porches. The war is forcing a 
change in the construction of sun porches 
for the brooding of chicks and poults. A 
sun porch as shown in Figure 3 can be all 
wood except the nails and the hinges. The 
bottom should be made of three-fourths- 
inch by one-inch slats spaced three-fourths 
inch apart. The sides and top may consist 
of laths or other kinds of slats spaced one- 
and-one-half inches apart. Good trough 
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feeders that can be filled from the outside 
of the sun porch should be placed on three 
sides of the sun porch. It is probable that 
the wood-slat flooring can be made to last 
as long or longer than the galvanized-wire 
screen formerly used on the floor of the 
porch simply by treating the wood two or 
three times a year with oil and dip when 
the porches are cleaned. This mixture 
might consist of four parts of used crank- 
case oil and one part of any good stock dip. 
This is a good mixture for treating all of the 
sun porch, since this mixture is both a dis- 
infectant and a preservative. 


Slat Fences. Poultry fencing and the wire 
netting such as has been used to support 
straw lofts will be available only in limited 
amounts for the duration of the war. There- 
fore, a high slat fence offers a good substi- 
tute for the usual kind of poultry fence that 
we have been using. 

The straw in the loft of the hen house 
can be supported by a tight ceiling made of 
shiplap, car siding, or well-painted ply or 
fiber board. A tight ceiling costs no more 
than a wire frame, and it permits the use of 
alternate kinds of insulation materials in 
the loft such as shavings, sawdust, oat hulls, 
or ground corncobs. 


Gravel Yards. Another good substitute 
for the all-metal sun porches in front of 
brooder houses or laying houses is a deep, 
coarse gravel yard enclosed by a high slat 
fence. The gravel should be rounded, hard 
rock that is three-fourths inch to one and 
one-half inches in diameter, and the layer 
of gravel or rock should be six or eight 
inches in depth. 

No, the lack of metal equipment for the 
ever-growing national poultry house isn’t 
so bad as it seems at first sight. Very prob- 
ably production can be maintained, even 
increased, by the intelligent use of tem- 
porary substitutes such as outlined above. 
But such equipment must be provided; it is 
impossible to maintain rate of lay and rate 
of gain without “furniture” to make Old 
Bid comfortable at her job. END 





Note: Plans for this wartime equipment can be 
secured by writing to the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, lowa State College, Ames, 
lowa.—Editors 






































“I'm sorry but I'm not responsible 
for bills of the former owner!” 




















THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO., 344 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 


Name. 








PLENTY OF WATER ALWAYS 
— Not a Penny for Repairs! 


“My Myers Water System has never taken a day off, never 
given me a moment’s trouble in eight years of hard daily 
Service,” says Jack Harvey of Utica, Michigan. “It’s not 
only a thoroughly dependable farm helper but has increased 
milk production about 10% from my 25 cows.” ... It’s the 
Same story on countless fom Reliable, big-capacity Myers 
Water Systems are helping to fill milk pails, egg baskets 
and meat larders to win the war. In wartime or peacetime, 
you'll win with a Myers! 


Myers Water Systems are available in increasing numbers 
for farm use. See your Myers dealer for new equipment — 
or for repairs, replacements or additional pipe lines. 


FREE BOOKS 


(1) “*The Magic Stream’’—a com- 
plete story of running water for 
farms. (2) “Care and Mainte- 
nance of Pumps and Water Sys- 
tems’’—a handy book covering all 
makes. Ask your Myers dealer or 
mail the coupon, 









Send your free books and name of your dealer near me. 





Address 46Ws3 





































Are you planning any new 

construction? Do you need 
tools for building repair or the upkeep 
of farm equipment? If so, see your 
Hardware Dealer about Disston hand 
saws, cross-cut saws, files, hack saws 
and other Disston tools. 


This Keystone made-by-Disston Cross- 
cut Saw is popular with farmers everywhere: 


K-520 A full-width saw, straight-back, two- 
cutter-to-one-raker type. Blade of special 
steel; taper ground, 2 gauges thinner on 
back than on tooth edge. Made in 5, 5%, 6, 
6% and 7 foot lengths. 


FREE! Ask your Hardware 
Dealer for a copy of the valu- 


able, 48-page, illus- smsunss« 
trated Disston Saw, 
Tool and File Manual 
—or write to us today 
for a copy. POs <n 





HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
1 188 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 





This is the guarantee we offer America’s poul- 
trymen to help them ill the national quota of 
5 billion dozen eggs in 1943. This famous old 
reliable Pratts Poultry Regulator fights ‘‘Hid- 
den Hungers’’ which may well cut down egg- 
production. It contains rare, essential minerals 
and ‘Trace Elements” feed may lack. It also 
tones up lagging, run-down birds. Heavier 
flock production in 15 days or your mone 

back! See your dealer or send name and ad- 
dress with $1 for generous trial supply postpaid. 


MAKES FEED MORE COMPLETE -TONES UP RUN-DOWN HENS 
CONTAINS “TRACE ELEMENTS” 
PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. PR- 44, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Pratts, POULTRY 
~ REGULATOR 


“Helps Hens Lay” 











Mrs, John Freeman, Carroll County, Illinois, 
with some of her young White Rock pullets 


ce 

Ox E year shortly after we were 
married, my husband buried all his hogs 
with cholera, and if it hadn’t been for my 
chickens, I don’t believe we would have 
made it.” 

That’s a modest statement of what 
Mrs. John Freeman, Carroll County, 
Illinois, has done with a flock of chickens 
while at the same time maintaining a 
home, rearing a family, and filling a 
place as leader in the community. 

As a White Plymouth Rock breeder, 
Mrs. Freeman can be judged by the fact 
that she takes in around $4 a year a hen 
from each of the 415 birds in her laying 
flock. She specializes in the production 
of quality eggs for a local hatchery, but 
also sells what surplus young stock is left 
when she fills her laying house in the fall. 
She has delivered as high as 155 dozen 
eggs to the hatchery in a single week. 

Whether she’s putting together a feed 
hopper or sizing up a promising young 
cockerel, Mrs. Freeman exhibits an un- 
canny skill with poultry. For instance, 
she believes that she doesn’t lose more 
than six hens a year—an unusually low 
mortality for a flock the size of hers. 
Asked for a reason, she answered: “‘Rigid 
culling. If I’m working in the laying 
house and see a hen that doesn’t look 
just right, I put her in a confinement pen 
and watch her. If she doesn’t lay eggs and 
pay her keep, off she goes.” 


Mrs. FREEMAN has worked out some 
principles of her own and doesn’t always 
follow the textbooks, as, for instance, in 
the matter of getting rid of old hens and 
keeping nothing but young birds: “I do 
have quite a number of three- and four- 
year-old hens that are in high production 
and of good body weight. That’s the kind 
of egg-laying stock that gives you livabili- 
ty and honest-to-goodness production.” 

Altho her flock is profitable and poul- 
try raising may be on the upgrade, Mrs. 
Freeman is careful not to overtax the 
capacity of her equipment: “I don’t be- 
lieve in sticking chickens in corncribs and 


from the word 


“60” 


By F. J. Keilholz, 


University of Illinois 


hog houses just because eggs are high 
priced.” 

Thus the Freeman farm of 200 acres 
last summer had its 415 hens in the lay- 
ing house and about 900 young birds on 
range. In addition there were some 200 
head of Poland China hogs and a smal! 
herd of dairy cattle. 

Sometimes the local hatchery operates 
the year around, but whenever it closes 
and that market is gone, Mrs. Freeman 
turns to the sale of market eggs. She 
grades and sells the best to a quality 
market, with the remainder going to local 
buyers. Production of her flock is main- 
tained at a level of about 76 percent. 

Strict sanitation and careful manage- 
ment are the rules in the modern 20- by 
60-foot laying house. In the fall when the 
flock is culled and before the house is 
filled for the season, it is first scrubbed 
out thoroly. The inside and all fixtures 
are then sprayed with a disinfectant 
Wire screen under the roosts to keep the 
hens out of the droppings is painted with 
aluminum paint. When the house is filled, 
the old hens are separated from the pul- 
lets by screen partitions. Plenty of foun- 
tains and feeders are provided for all 
pens. 

So well-built and insulated is the place 
that when the tempera- [ Turn to page 87 


In this modern plant under sanitation, each hen brings in approximately $4 yearly 
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VETERINARY 


Control Winter Parasites Now 


AN OUNCE OF PARASITE prevention dur- 
ing late-autumn months will pay pounds 
of dividends in animal health thru late | 
winter and spring. 

Swine of ail sizes should be dipped in 
lime and sulfur if the least hint of mange is 
present. If the animals are carrying lice, | 
they should be redipped in cresol solution, 
A short cut is to dip in sulfurized oil which | 
kills both lice and mange mites. 

Breeding ewes should receive one or two 
doses of phenothiazine to eliminate nodu- 
lar worms and stomach worms. 

Paint roosts in hen houses with a 40- 
percent nicotine sulphate compound to 
curb the first installment of chicken mites. 

Thirty days after the first killing frost is | 
the right time to have horses treated for 
bots and roundworms. It is the best known | 
insurance method against winter colics, 
poor growth of colts, and lack of stamina. 

So-called blood-sucking red worms, 
which in former years weakened and killed 
so many good horses and mules, can now 
be totally controlled by periodic doses of | 
phenothiazine. 





Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


LAST SUMMER one of the country’s 
largest serum producers, as well as live- 
stock sanitary authorities in surrounding 
states, had a bad scare. 

A carload of hogs from a Southern gar- 
bage-feeding plant arrived at the serum 
plant and broke out with what to all ex- | 
ternal appearances was foot-and-mouth 
disease. The plant was immediately quar- 
antined and Federal veterinary scientists 
arrived by airplane to investigate the situa- 
tion. Tests made on guinea pigs, swine, | 
horses, cattle, and goats soon revealed that | 
the trouble was not true foot-and-mouth 
disease but another virus trouble called 
‘vesicular stomatitis,” ordinarily a disease 
of horses. Complete co-operation by all 
interested parties quickly cleared up the 
complex and worrisome situation, thus 
assuring protection for the livestock in- 
dustry. 

At least four diseases greatly resemble 
true aptha or foot-and-mcuth disease. 
Three of these are due to filterable viruses. 
They are vesicular exanthema, a disease 
of swine; vesicular stomatitis, a horse dis- 
ease sometimes affecting cattle; and pus- 
tular stomatitis (mouth inflammation), 
also a primary disease of horses. The fourth 
disease, mycotic stomatitis, affects cattle 
and sometimes sheep. It occurs usually 
among pastured animals and is thought to 
be due to certain molds on grasses or 
forage. 

All of these diseases, especially when 
they appear in a so-called atypical or | 
off-color form are so nearly alike that only 
painstaking animal inoculation tests can | 
tell them apart. Thus, the whole destiny of | 
a livestock area may hinge on whether or 
not an inoculated guinea pig may develop 
blisters on its foot pads. 

It isn’t yelling “Wolf, wolf!” to state 
again that every one of the nation’s farm- 
ers must keep a night and day watch for 
any symptoms suspicious of foot-and- 
mouth disease and report them immediate- 
ly to local veterinarians. END 
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NEW FARM BUILDINGS 











Celo-Siding Laying House 




























Celo-Siding Brooder House 


Build them better, faster with 


CELOTEX CELO-SIDING and 
CELOTEX Triple-Sealed ROOFING 


EW, double-duty Celotex CELO- 

SIDING is “made to order” for 
today’s farm building needs, when 
critical lumber is hard to get, and 
time-saving is important. Because 
this amazing new material replaces 
siding, sheathing, and insulation on 
all kinds of farm buildings, and pro- 
vides its own serviceable exterior 


finish, buildings go up faster. 


CELO-SIDING consists of cane fibre 
insulation board, coated on all sides 
and edges with moisture-resistant 
asphalt. The weather surface has an 
extra asphalt coating, into which are 
pressed crushed mineral granules 
for long-lasting good appearance 
and weather protection. The big 
boards are easy to handle, easy to 
cut, and go up fast, applied direct to 
studding. Sizes: 7%” thick and 2’ x 8’ 
(T&G on long edges) or 4’ x 8’ 
or 10’ (square edges only), for 


vertical or horizontal application. 
Colors: buff or green. 
CELOTEX TRIPLE-SEALED ROOFING, 
with the extra service of the famous 
triple-sealed manufacturing process 
“built in,” has earned a national 
reputation for big value—extra de- 
pendability at no extra cost. It offers 
you a complete range of weights 
and styles, and you can get it from 
your Celotex dealer right now! 
When you build with Celotex 
CELO-SIDING and Celotex Triple- 
Sealed Roofing, your lumber re- 
quirements are cut to a bare mini- 
mum. Ask your Celotex dealer for 
FREE approved plans for Laying 
Houses, Brooder Houses, Range Shel- 
ters, Hog Houses, Dairy Barns, Storage 
Houses, and Milk Cooling Tanks. His 
experience and suggestions can 
save you time and money. See your 
Celotex dealer today! 


CELOTEX 


REG uv & Pat OFF 


ROOFING - INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL - GYPSUM WALL BOARD - LATH 
PLASTER - SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION « CHICAGO 
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Prayers ce & und the 
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Jesus, tender Saviour, 

Here’s what Id like to say: 
Thank Thee for my drumstick 

And this bright Thanksgiving Day. 


Sister: Father, I, too, thank Thee 


From the bottom of my heart 





That in the greatness of the hour 
I may play my part. 


Brother: Father, I cannot say a prayer 
That's elegant and fine, 
But ['m thankful that we have a land 
Like this dear land of mine. 


Mother: Lord, please bless our family, 
And our beloved home. 
And do the same for every one, 


Not just our land alone. 


Father: Lord, Thy constant praises ring 
From men of every station, 
Bound in common sacrifice 


For family and for nation. 


Grandmother: Father, of all Thy glorious gifts 
Bestowed on everyone, 
We thank Thee most for Jesus, 
Thine own beloved Son. 


Grandfather: How manifold Thy blessings are 
Of which the psalmists sing! 
Thy humble servant's prayer is this- 
Thanks be for everything. 





—Joan Olsen 
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LIKE November. I like its quiet dignity. The sun- 
sets are more gold and crimson than at any other 
season. Or is this Mother Nature’s way of accentuating 
the bins of yellow corn, the red-orange bittersweet 
along the timber fence, and the bright feathers of the 
strutting pheasant cock? 

With brown and rust and autumn gold, November 
builds an altar for Thanksgiving and heaps upon it 
treasures from the land. She sets aside a day for grate- 
ful hearts to offer thanks for gifts material and spiritual. 

And thanks we do give! Sometimes it’s when we’re 
washing dishes and our soapy hands feel ‘‘Dave’s 
glass’”—the biggest one in the cupboard so he wouldn’t 
always say, ‘““Mom, pass the water, please.’ Yes, 
thanks for Dave, our flying son, and keep him safe. 
Then again it’s just the pickle fork that went the 
rounds of all the children— twas their fork—and end- 
ed in the relish dish. 

Little moments, little things we see and do each 
day keep us remembering, make us thankful. 

Most of the blessed thoughts we’ve had we’ve left 
unsaid. They flash thru our minds at night as we stand 
by the window in the darkened room and draw the 
curtains back, looking out across the moonlit fields. 
The harvest in. The work is done. We begin again. 
For health and strength . . . for friendly hands and 
happy smiles. . . for neighbors good . . . for rich, dark 
earth . . . for sun and rain. I give Thee thanks. And 
for the mail, yes, bless the mailman, too! 

Jumbled thoughts but little songs of blessing. 
Thankful prayers from humble hearts—offered at 
odd moments. 


[LOME tones—those intangible somethings one feels 
in every house—are important these days carried as 
they are from North to South, Atlantic to Pacific, and 
‘way around the globe. Little things you’ve taught 
your boys and girls reach so far and sing like melodies 

these prayers around the table, fun around the 
table, fudge in the kitchen, books on the shelf, baseball 
in the pasture, scoldings in the woodshed! 

Most folks on the farm lands of America observe the 
very fine custom of giving daily thanks or saying 
“grace” at the table. Dad usually asks baby brother 
*cause he’s so serious and funny when he says “Amen,”’ 
and we all suppress a chuckle, but in our hearts we 
know a prayer’s been said. 

Grandma blesses everyone in “‘kingdom come” be- 
cause she loves so many, and Mom fusses when the 
potatoes get cold. 

Sometimes it’s just a silent prayer—except for 
Tommy who wonders if he’ll get the gizzard this time! 

Everyday prayers of thankfulness bring a feeling of 
peace and security to those sheltered there and give a 
home-tone to the family group—rich and tranquil like 
November with her heaped-up, thankful heart. 

Yes, I like November! 


Calitodl by Yadys ’ A Joh nse nN 


Photograph by Philip Palmer 
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The age-old habit of gift-giving is still a 
wonderful part of good American living. 


Here are ideas for gifts to make at home 


By Evelyn Cardamon 


2125-26. A knitted glove and scarf set will feel and look mighty 
good this year. Simplicity and neatness in their wear count with the 
men. There’s just enough design in this easy-to-make set to keep 
it out of the uninteresting class. Gloves, medium size; 5 cents. 


N7621. To gladden a 
tiny girl’s heart. Little 
Miss Dolly can move 
her arms and legs as 
easily as her proud own- 
er can! Three easy pieces 
make her body; yarn 
does for her hair; while 
her clothes are sewn 
quickly from scrap bag 
material. Listofmaterials 
given. It’s fun; 15 cents 
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@ P.K. 1406. Here's the 
unusual but smart in 
cotton knit sweaters— 
a year-round prized 
possession. Black and 
white still are one of 
the nicest color com- 
binations. But then — 
please your own color 
taste, and you'll have 
a dandy. Sizes 14, 
16, and 18; 5 cents 


P.C. 1399. For the fastidious Miss or Missus—to blend in with her 
wardrobe—we suggest crocheted gloves of two-color combination. 
They are in the simplicity spotlight, nice for wear anytime. Use 
knitting worsted. They're for small, medium, or large sizes; 5 cents. 


sites 


P.K. 1345. Warmth plus eye appeal—that’s what you'll give with 
these knitted mittens. They're embroidered—in red and green (or 
what will you have) for the holiday season. Nice for the school girl 
and they're comfy for her mother, too. Sizes 4, 5, 6, and 7; 5 cents. 


ee 





110. Crocheted trio for somebody's newest arrival. Baby things are P.C. 1325. A-h-h! The comfort of a soft, warm, snug pair of cro- 
so sweet to look at and fun to make! Why not stray from the con- cheted cotton slippers! You'll want your own name on your list 
ventional pink and biue, use pale green and white? Five cents. for some of these. On real cold nights wear ‘em to bed; 5 cents. 


9344. They're always ¥ 
welcome—hot pot hold- 
ers. Their brightness 
adds sparkle to any 
kitchen. Give thought 
to the friends for whom 
they're intended and 
plan the checkerboard 
colors accordingly. 
You'll be sure to please. 
Three's a set; 5 cents. 


@P.C. 1252. Necklace in cro- 
chet to perk up sweaters and 
dresses. It’s patriotic (metal- 
saving) and charming; 5 cents, 


P.S. 1060. Know what? The » 
pockets of this nifty little ap- 
ron are hot pads. A surprising 
extra for a useful gift; 5 cents. 


P.C. 1222. Crocheted cotton hat 
(that has versatility in wearing 
ways) and a roomy bag set for 
that extra-special friend or rela- 
tive. Flowers or feathers and a 
veil will dress up the hat, while 
the wooden ring handles of the 
purse can be painted to match the 
flowers, contrasting with the bag 
itself. Gifty and so nice; 5 cents. 


Directions are available for all ideas shown here. Order them 
by number, remitting the amount specified in each case thru 
Successful Farming, 3311 Meredith Building, Des Moines 3, lowa. 












































Making Room 


In the Bedroom—Let one section of 
the room, or just one corner if you 
please, be just for baby. Believe it or 
not, he dotes on bedroom privacy and 
would like a folding screen to shut 
out other activities in the room as well 
as drafts. 

Many mothers prefer to put their 
new babies right into a full-sized crib. 
If you have a crib, that’s fine. If you 
don’t—well, I contend that an oblong 
clothes basket, inounted on legs, makes 
an ideal bassinet. 

And now do you need a chest or 
storage place for baby’s clothes? Why 
not bring down that discarded book- 
case from the storeroom and put it to 
work again? If it is without doors, you 
can easily put on some wallboard 
ones; then remove the shelves on one 
side and screw in some hooks for hang- 
ers. (You'll find plenty of use for the 
shelves on the other side.) Paint the 
interior a soft pastel shade and the 
exterior the color of the rest of the 
furnishings! If you don’t have a book- 
case, make use of that never-used-any- 
more phonograph. The doors and 
shelves are ready for you—all you 
need do is use them. And, pronto, baby 
has a bedroom, and all his own! 


In the Bathroom—(f course a bathinette 
will solve the bathing and dressing- 
surface problem anytime, but if you 
must you can improvise. A good-sized, 
old-fashioned commode, painted a 
light hue, not only will provide a sur- 
face for dressing and for the small 
bathtub but also a storage place for 
the towels, soaps, powders, and the 
other bathing accessories that babies 
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If your home wasn’t built with special accommodations for baby, 





Baby 


By Louise Dale 


Photograph by Stanley Stu 





here’s what you can do about it—easily, cheaply, conveniently 


need. The tub can slide into the door 
below, with the narrow shelf above 
providing a place for the little one’s 
toilet articles. If possible add casters 
to the legs so this unit can be pushed 
from bathroom to kitchen as condi- 
tions may demand.. The old tea cart 
may easily be converted into an ideal 
bath table. Paint the piece and cover 
its top with oilcloth. Around the edge 
you might have a washable fabric 
skirt to hide the baby’s “‘tub” which 
is stored on the shelf below. 


Inthe Kitchen—If you have a small room 
adjoining the kitchen, you’re lucky, 
for with a folding gate in the doorway, 
it will make an excellent playroom. 
But let’s not forget that children are 
sociable and want to be where others 
are. Since mothers spend a good part 
of their day in the kitchen, that is the 
place for baby to be, too. Especially 
when the other youngsters are at school 
or when baby is the only child. As 
in the bedroom, reserve one corner of 
the kitchen just for baby. Make sure it 
is a bright corner and provided with 
the necessary equipment. This needn’t 
be expensive—some low shelves, a baby 
doll, perhaps some boxes, a little 
chair, a yarn ball, some wooden or 
stuffed toys, and some blocks. These 
things furnish the small fry many a 
happy hour and at the same time play 
a big part in developing his initiative 
and feeling of freedom. A four-panel 
screen made at home of simple wood 
frames, covered witha translucentcloth, 
or a folding gate affair will do the job 
of keeping baby in his corner and 
from underfoot. In the kitchen, too, 


store baby’s food equipment (such as 
bottles, nipples, measuring spoons and 
cups) in a drawer or on a shelf by 
itself. In this way, with the essentials 
for baby’s care concentrated, you’ll 
save yourself time and energy. 


In the Living-room—In the late after- 
noon and early evening, and on Sun- 
days, baby will want to be in the liv- 
ing-room with the rest of the family. 
And he’ll want some equipment there 
that’s all his own. A toy-shelf-window 
seat combination is practical and at- 
tractive too. Put four orange crates 
together, side to side, and fasten with 
screws. Then fasten an orange crate on 
the top of each end crate. Now smooth 
all the surfaces with sandpaper and 
reinforce the seat by adding an extra 
thickness of wood. Paint the crates to 
match the other furnishings cr cover 
with oilcloth. A tufted pad for the 
seat completes the unit and adds con- 
siderably to its comfort-giving quali- 
ties. Place this combination under a 
window where baby can benefit from 
the sunshine and also look outside if he 
desires. The shelves may be filled with 
dolls and toys of various kinds which 
can be played with in the living-room 
without danger to the baby. 

These are only a few of the ways in 
which you can make your baby, during 
his first, all-important year, a con- 
tented, agreeable part of the family 
circle. Above all, don’t overlook the 
fact that he is an individual with defi- 
nite likes and dislikes, and that your 
task is to provide an environment 
which will help him form good habits 
and a sturdy character. END 








Sh-h-h-! 
Genius at Work 


If you don’t interrupt me for a cupla min- 
utes, I'll tell you what I been thinkin’ about. 


My empty Karo bottle started it. I got a 
bit sulky. The doctor scolded my mother. 
She complained to the grocer. He blamed the 


Karo people. Lordy...what a run-around! 


Finally, we found out the truth. It’s this: 
Even when there’s plenty of corn and glass 
bottles, the Karo folks still just can’t make 
enough Karo to go ‘round...not with the 
Army and Navy and millions of hard work- 
ers at home all calling for more and more 
Karo. Sure, they might raise production by 
lowering quality...but they told me they 
will never do that...that they gotta keep 
every drop of Karo pure and wholesome, 
rich in dextrose. 

That’s when I got my idea about asking 
the grocers please to hold out a special sup- 
ply of Karo for customers who have little 
folks at home like me. We gotta have Karo 
to help us grow big and strong...and it’s 
marvelous the way grocers are cooperat ing. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO DOCTORS 
(To Mothers, Too): 


Mothers who cannot buy Karo for their babies are invited to write 





us (post card) giving name and address of favorite grocer. We will 


take steps promptly to supply these grocers with Karo for babies. 


Karo Is Rich In Dextrose OC. P. R. Co. 


... Food-Energy Sugar 


BECAUSE THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY, THERE NEVER CAN BE A “SUBSTITUTE” FOR KARO 
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Army-Novy Award 
to Nabisco New York 
Bakeries for excellence in 
production of biscuit, crack- 
ers and emergency ration 
biscwit for the Armed Forces. 
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IT’S AN AMERICAN TRADITION to make the best 
of what we have—and want the best when we 
can get it! So ask for Ritz, and when you buy 
crackers or cookies—look for this red Nabisco 
seal on the package. It’s your assurance of fin- 
est quality and delicious flavor. 


BAKED BY NABISCO-NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


A... PIE sweetened with one-t jird 
cup each of sugar and crushed cinnarion 
candies (red hots) for a flavor thrill. Make 
this a one-crust pie, ‘cause you're skimp. 
ing on fats these days. Top with apple 
rings, sprinkled with sugar or dipped ir 
honey, for that crusty, finished-off |.o| 
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Becws BETTY _ starring home. 
canned pears or apricots, giving applesa 
deserved vacation. Serve warm with hard 
sauce or cold with soft custard. Whip 
it up while you are baking other thing; 
Brown Betty is even better ‘‘tomorrow' 
if you can hide it from your family 


sa 


ei, PUFFS take no sugar. They 
are grand filled with sweetened, flavored 
whipped cream, a few frozen berric 
from your locker added. They're no 
hard to make and never fail to be a hap- 
py surprise to your guests. Make them 
medium-sized because they are filling 


se re: 


= apple, are good, as 
are those featuring canned peach halves 
dusted lightly with cinnamon. Use your 
favorite dumpling dough for this, cut in 
squares and fold corners to the center; 
crimp edges, pie style, and bake a deli- 
cate brown. It's almost a meal in itself 


ae are elongated cream puffs 
filled with custard and chocolate-frosted 
or sprinkled with confectioners’ sugar. It 
doesn't take much to fill them. Make a 
lemon filling sometime. You'll like it 
This dessert usually means the supper is 
“dressed up'’ for some special company 
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| COMPOTE isa mixture of your 
canned gems—such as a peach half, slice 
of pear and a spoonful of cherries, icy 
cold. For company you might add a 
garnish of mint or cranberry sherbet 
Serve it in your Sunday-best glassware 
Pass frosted, chocolate drop cookies 


Gare JELLY starts with lemon fla- 
vored gelatin dissolved in equal part: 
boiling water and grape juice. With 
bananas (halved), seeded grapes, and 
nuts molded in, it's a salad dessert and 
pretty as it's tasty. The dressing may be 
fluffed with whipped cream and passed 
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Honey CREAM makes waffles a 
dessert triumph. Heat (but do not boil) 
one cup of honey and slowly stir into it 
one-half cup thick cream. Beat well. It’s 
especially good with piping hot corn- 
meal waffles. They are worth waiting 
your turn for while your mouth waters 


PUDDING, sweetened with 
molasses, takes on a new air served 
slightly warm with a touch of vanilla ice 
cream. It's a “‘good-for-you”’ dish made 
from cornmeal, milk, eggs, iron-rich 
molasses, and spices. The children love 
it hot or cold, cut in diamond shapes 


Lo DELIGHT is your favorite 
gelatin, chilled, cut in tiny cubes, rolled 
in graham cracker crumbs, and served 
with pudding sauce or cream. It's just 
right to top off a heavy meal. Sparkly 
and gay, too, fit for any celebration. 
Slick to make; a_ time-budget-saver 


| ICE CREAM—or pudding 
or even a sauce—seems to belong to 
November. To carmelize sugar, melt one 
cup over direct heat until dark brown. 
Don't scorch! Add one cup of hot water, 
and cook 'til it’s sirup. Store it in a glass 
jar and it’s ready to flavor desserts 


| es PASTRY, made by using 
half water and half lemon juice for the 
liquid, one teaspoon grated lemon peel 
and one-half teaspoon sugar added, 
makes a perfect crust for custard, banana 
and pineapple cream, and many fruit 
pies. Try this next time you bake pies 


Moor asses COOKIES put together 
sandwich style with ground raisins and 
nuts mixed with orange or other fruit 
juice, are a soldier's shortcake. They 
pack well, so ship ‘em along to Uncle 
Sam's boys and girls who'll love their 
crisp goodness and that ‘lasses flavor 


N.. BREAD for dessert. Yes, serve it 
just plain. Pass the jam and jell if you 
require more sweetness to give that end- 
of-meal satisfaction. Might serve after- 
dinner hot chocolate, too. Nuts enhance 
any dessert, especially bread pudding. 
Children adore their flavor and texture 


= CUP, the golden slices 
sprinkled with crushed peppermint after- 
dinner mints. Fruit cup with lots of apples, 
red peeling 'n all—and a dash of lemon 
juice—is a quickie when you're all a- 
bustle with goings on about the house 
and countryside these busy, fall days 


I ins PIE, of course, for Thanks- 
giving. Have you served it topped with a 
few splashes of maple sirup or delicately 
soured cream, whipped, dusted with 
grated, nippy cheese? Individuals, made 
in muffin-tins are right sized after a big 
meal and easy to serve at guest dinners 


UINCE PRESERVES and fine bread 
crumbs, put in buttered baking dish in 
layers, '/ cup honey and 1 cup orange 
juice poured on, baked 20 minutes in a 
hot oven. Cut in small squares. It's a 
treat with applesauce, too, and every- 
one will ask ‘Will you make it soon?” 


RR... PUDDING, sweetened with 
honey. Add a few wisps of lemon peel 
and a half cup chopped raisins. Bake or 
cook atop the stove and serve with 
plenty of whole milk. Or how about 
serving just plain, fluffy, boiled rice 
sprinkled with brown sugar? Very good! 


, COOKIES, a heaping table- 
spoon sorghum added to the dough, win 
friends when coffee comes to the table. 
Cut cookies in oblong and squares—a 
wee splash of nutmeg sprinkled with the 
sugar is mighty good. Thin and crisp— 
always favorites, welcome any old day! 
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, a PUDDING, smooth, cold 
and nutritious is always good for busy 
days. You can't miss here if you are 
adding up the daily count of milk and 
eggs for the family. It's enjoyable at the 
end of supper and in the lunch box, too. 
Ever top it with chopped hickory nuts? 
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U0: DOWNERS, gingerbread 
batter dropped in muffin pans containing 
canned peaches or apple slices, a little 
sugar, and water or fruit juice. Bake and 
serve upside down with thickened fruit 
juice or thin cream. Thimble-sized ginger 
cakes are pantry handies which keep well 


ar BLANC MANGE or 
junket pudding tinted pink is party fare 
for children. Top with a bit of strawberry 
preserves and sprinkle with crushed nut 
meats, and you have something gala for 
that seven-year-old's birthday celebra- 
tion. Serve frosted animal sugar cookies 


Dees pgs 


CREAM PIE is 
regal, the filling of smooth custard gar- 
nished with a few frozen berries—or 
whip raspberry-flavored gelatin and 
locker-stored strawberries. Pile between 
layers of sponge cake. Cut in wedge- 
shaped pieces. Serve at any dinner 


oN 
‘ew ‘ 
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X stands for the Unknown, a surprise 
dessert. It is a beautiful Sunshine Cake, 
baked in a tube pan. When cold, cut in 
four crosswise layers, spread with cran- 
berry jelly or thickened lingenberry 
sauce or peach or apricot preserves. 
Decorate the top with whipped cream 


% .: 


oa WONDER PUNCH for a 
late evening pick-up for the crowd. Use 
your favorite eggnog recipe. Whip the 
egg whites separately and fold in the 
last minute. Season with fruit juice. Float 
a teaspoon of ice cream in each glass. 
Serve spice cookies or frosted creams 
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a CRUST for butterscotch 
pie. Mix 1'4 cups fine zweiback or 
graham cracker crumbs with 4 cup 
melted butter and if you like, add |/4 cup 
sugar. Press firmly to line the pan and 
chill filling thoroly before pouring in 
crust. Bake with meringue on pie. END 
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Roast Stuffed Chicken, Honeyed Sweet Potatoes, Piquant Salad, 
and Seasoned Onions—the makings for a delightful meal 


REG. U. 8. 


Successtu! Recipes 


Good Foods From Readers. Tested in Successful Farming's Tasting-Test Kitchen 


QveRLADEN Thanksgiving tables? 
Not this year. They’re a thing of the past. 
Today we sensibly realize that it isn’t the 
quantity but the quality of food that really 
matters. Therefore, we’re putting forth 
every effort in planning meals that count 
for good health. 

We look to more than good health, tho, 
in meal preparation. There’s the appeal 
angle that strikes a high note. We still 


ROAST STUFFED CHICKEN 


find a lot of “‘meat’’ in the old saying, 
“The eye eats first.”’ Satisfaction begins 
with the appetizing, colorful, attractive 
appearance of food on the table and ends 
with taste, pleasure, and good feeling. 
Meal satisfaction is a goal worth achiev- 
ing and a compliment to the homemaker 
who takes pride in her culinary products. 
We’ve a lot to be thankful for in being 
able to eat what’s good for us! 


—Mrs. F. H., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


A 5 pound chicken, 1/4 cup melted bacon 


dressed drippings 
6 cups 14-inch bread 114 teaspoons salt 

cubes V4 teaspoon pepper 
VY cup all-bran V/ teaspoon poultry 
11% tablespoons seasoning 

minced onion 


34, cup stock or water 


Wipe chicken with a damp cloth. Com- 
bine bread cubes with bran. Sauté onion 
in fat and add to bread mixture. Add 
seasonings and liquid. Mix well. Stuff 


chicken. Skewer closed and truss. Bake in 


a moderate oven (325°) allowing 25 


minutes to the pound. 





HONEYED SWEET POTATOES 


—Mrs. B. O., Mo. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


6 medium-sized 1 teaspoon salt 
sweet potatoes 
Yq cup honey 


4 cups cornflakes 


Paprika 


2 tablespoons butter 


Cook potatoes in boiling water until 
tender. Remove skins and slice % inch 
thick. Heat honey in a small saucepan. 
Roll cornflakes into crumbs and add salt. 
Dip slices of sweet potatoes in warmed 





honey and roll in cornflake crumbs. Place in a buttered baking pan and dot 
with pieces of butter. Sprinkle lightly with paprika. Bake in hot oven (425° 
25 minutes. Serves 6. Serve as a garnish for the roast fowl! or meat. With a dish of 
creamed onions, tangy salad, rolls, and coffee or milk—um-m, good! Pass fruit 
and cookies for dessert. [ Turn to page 75 
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NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: You naturally think of your 
farm as a business, but did you ever realize what it means to 
your family? It is here that the children are growing up, and 
on the farm they learn a lot of important things they'll never 
forget—things about which city children know little or 
nothing. The fields and pastures, the old apple orchard, the 
barns and woodlots, have become a part of their lives. 


FARMER: I guess you're right. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: And you will want them al- 
ways to be able to come back home to the farm, particularly 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas, no matter what happens. 


FARMER: It és good to have a spot of ground in this world 
you can call your own. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: That's the way a great many 
people feel. It is one of the reasons they own life insurance. 
So many unfortunate things can happen to a farm when the 
farmer dies. It would be bad enough if a profitable business 
like this farm went out of the family, but it would be a real 
tragedy if they had to give up the home which means so 
much to them. Life insurance can keep that sort of thing 
from happening. 


FARMER: I never thought of life insurance quite like that. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: We usually talk about life in- 
surance in a strong mutual company like New York Life, as 
a good business proposition. But it is more than that. It 
protects the things we live and work for—the home and 


Your Business... Your Family’s Home 
J 


family in case of premature death, or our own later years 
when we come near the end of the road and want to take 
things easier . . . Some day I suppose you will want to turn 
the farm over to your son? 


FARMER: Yes, but I plan to build a little up-to-date house 
on the farm just for my wife and myself. You know this 
place is home for me, too. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: In those autumn years you 
could use your life and endowment policies to provide funds 
for your retirement. It would be good to have some extra 
money on hand so you could move in town, or go South dur- 
ing the winter if you wanted to, wouldn't it? 


FARMER: That’s what I usually think when the cold 


weather comes. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Life insurance is practical in 
every sense of the word, but it also has a very human side 
—the protection of a home the children can always come 
back to, the future security of those who are near to you. 


2 s 


The next time you see a New York Life agent, talk with him. 
He represents one of the strongest legal reserve companies 
in the world. His Company is nearly one hundred years old. 
It has always been mutual, with no stockholders, and pays 
dividends to policyholders only. If you don't know a New York 
Life agent, write to the Home Office at the address below. 


\ a 














NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE @ 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 





om COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


v 


Safety is always the first consideration ...Nothing else is so important 
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When you produce, butcher 
and use your own hogs you help 
ease the terrific war-time load on 
the railroads and on the commer- 
cial meat-processing plants. Be- 
sides, you save money... save a 
cash outlay for meat.What’s more, 
your own meat supply is assured! 

And here’s something else that 
thrifty farmers know well. Not 
less than % of a 225-pound 
hog must be processed into some 
other form than the original 
fresh cut to get the full value from 
the hog. And this important ¥ 
calls for Enterprise. An Enterprise 
Chopper to make the sausage, 
head cheese, scrapple, etc. An 
Enterprise Sausage Stuffer-and- 
Lard Press to stuff the sausage 
and get all the available lard out 
of the cracklings. 

Your hardware dealer is head- 
quarters for Home Butchering 
Supplies; see him. If he cannot 
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supply mew Enterprise equipment, 
ask him for parts for your older 
models. You'll save time and 
money—and have more and bet- 
ter meat—with Enterprise equip- 
ment on the job! 


Send for FREE BOOKLET — 3 Important 
Steps to Good Sausage. Address Dept.205. 


ENTERPRISE 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA. 


3rd and Dauphin Streets, Phila. 33, U.S.A. 











Quintuplets Use 
Musterole For 
Chest Colds! 


To Promptly Relieve Coughing 
and Make Breathing Easier 


Whenever the Dionne Quintuplets catch 
cold—their chests, throats and backs are 
immediately rubbed with Musterole— 

roduct made especially to promptly 
relieve coughing, sore throat and tight, 
aching chest muscles due to colds. 
Musterole actually helps break up local 
congestion in the upper bronchial tract, 
nose and throat. 

Musterole givessuch wonderful results 
because it’s what so many Doctors and 
Nurses call a modern counter irritant. 
Since it’s used on the famous “‘Quints” 
—you can be sure it’s just about the 
BEST cold-relief you can buy! 

IN 3STRENGTHS: Children’ s Mild 
Musterole for children and Da with 
tender skin; Regular for ordinary cases 
and Extra’ Strong for stubborn cases. 
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Good Ideas From Our Reader; 


@®Snapshots and letters can be look 
at and re-looked at so many times \ 
out becoming tiresome. We’ve discov: 

a dandy combination letter and snap ai. 
bum. It has space for two sheets of stati 
ery (about 4°4 by 8 inches) and six s 
shots. Folds to 3 by 5 inches so it can | 





come a pocket album for the lucky recipi- 
ent. There’s even space indicated for th 
address and postage. For two sizes of snap: 
shots—Nos. 620 and 616; 10 and 15 cent 
at most photographic supply stores. (“Foto- 
Note,” Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. SI 
Rochester, New York.) 





1. One and a half paper plates make an 
attractive hot-pad or letter holder, says Mis 
S. S., Minnesota. Put the pieces together 
face to face; stitch edges closed with colored 
yarn. Then with the addition of a tiny colorful 
decal or wallpaper cutout on the front ando 
loop for hanging, you've a useful wall decora- 
tion. It's a gift idea, too. 


(® How’s this for double service? After 
washing, Mrs. M. B., Michigan, puts th 
remainder of her made-up starch in the 
water intended for washing linoleum. I 
lends a gloss and she thinks her floor stay: 
clean longer. 














2. Here’s how to make up for that lack o! 
abundance in closet space or skirt hangers 
Miss E. H., Oklahoma, suggests you tack 
spring-type clothespins, five or six inches 
apart, on a wooden slat which has been 
nailed to the closet wall. Skirts and trouse!s 
may be hung from the pins and will remain 
unmussed. Store ribbons and belts this way 
and you can find them quickly. 


® Keep a small box near your laundr) 
tubs. You’ll find it convenient to hold the 
buttons, snaps, and other pieces that maj 
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the House 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Household News 


come off clothes during the washing proc- 
ess. This suggestion comes from Mrs. M. 
E., California. 


3. Mrs. J. C., Kansas, has a sink but not run- | 


ning water. For a back splash she has a board 
large enough to cover the sink. With linoleum 
cemented on either side, the board is hinged 
to the wall. When the sink is in use, it’s a wall 
protector; when the sink isn't in use, it closes 
over it to form a handy work table. 














@® Want to know what to do with those 
worn-out, quilted-type baby pads? Mrs. 
N. M. G., New York, says to cut them 
into 64-inch squares or circles, or what- 
ever shape you like. Cover with gay scraps 
of material, tie a few knots of colored string 
thru them to make them firm, and you 
have some kitchen helpers—hot pads. 


@® | realize that now, more than ever before 
we must consider every angle before throwing 
away things,” says Mrs. T. B., Indiana. She 
found a discarded shoe bag; laundered, 
dyed, and starched it. It's excellent for holding 
all the small articles that her daughter, like so 
many children, collects and treasures. 


@® When the lining under the arms of a 
coat becomes worn, Mrs. W. L., Iowa, 
says to cover dress shields with the same 
material as the coat lining and use for 
patches. Fit them in and fasten with the 
feather stitch. 


@® Cooking with glass is the usual more than 
the unusual these days. Heavy glass roasters 
took our eye this month, and they complete a 
serviceable mission. They're large enough to 
roast a 10- to 1 2-pound fowl, or a good-sized 
roast. Some are 2'/ inches deep (uncovered) 
at $1.75; others range up to 8 inches in depth 
(covered) at $5.50. (The Vollrath Co., Dept. 
SF, Sheboygan, Wisconsin.) 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each use- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are published in the magazine will be paid 
for promptly upon their publication.—Editor 
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CLIMALENE 


makes the 


BIG DIFFERENCE 


Now, more than ever, women ap- 
preciate the ability of Climalene to 
loosen grimy dirt and make suds 
last longer. Use this amazing wash- 
day helper regularly and see how 
white and clean your clothes wash. 
A little does so much. 










FOR VICTORY Enjoy these BIG 4 Advantages: 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


1. Gets out heavy dirt 

2. Saves hard rubbing 

3. Makes clothes whiter 

4. Boosts suds—SAVES SOAP 


Best Buy—Big 2 Lb. Thrift Pack 
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CLIMALENE CUTS MILK SCUM 
CLEANS DAIRY UTENSILS QUICKLY 
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Books—Practical Electricity & House Wiring, by H. P. Richter. Shows exactly how to do a proper job of 
wiring, tells you how to figure proper wire sizes for the power loads, outlines principles of efficient lighting. 
If you have electricity already, you'll use this book; if you are getting ready for electricity, this book is a real 
investment. 200 pages, cloth, $1.50. Send money to Successful Farming. 


Ci ORNS Ex: FAST | This Home-Mixed 


Doctor's 4-Way Relief Acts INSTANTLY Cough Relief Is 
cis instantly top Truly Surprising 









pads instantly stop 
tormentingshoe 
friction; lift pain- 


1. Sends pain fying 
2. Quickly removes corns 


ful a 3 Prevents corns, Sore toes So Easy. No Cooking. Big Saving. 
youfoo y! . 

Cost but a trifle. es tight shoes You may not know it, bu it, but, in your own kitchen, 
At Drug, Shoe, 4. Eas and in just a moment, you can easily prepare a 


really surprising relief for coughs due to colds. It’s 
old-fashioned—your mother probably used it— 
but for real results, it can’t be beaten. 
} First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups granulated 
| sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
| dissolved. No cooking needed. No trouble at all. Or 
you ean use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of 
| sugar syrup. 
} Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any druggist 
This is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
} in concentrated form, well known for prompt action 
in throat and bronchial irritations. 
Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add your 
| syrup. Thus you make a full pint of really splendid 
cough syrup, and you get about four times as much 
for your money. It never spoils, and children love 
its pleasant taste. 

It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, eases the soreness, makes breathing easy, 
and lets you sleep. Try it, and if not pleased, your 

| money will be refunded. 
| THE PINEX CO., FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 


Department Stores. 














ie) @ Famous knitted copper pot- 
, cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
when copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.J.,U.S.A. 
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THE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Hetxo, Playfellows! 

This is the month that you must remem- 
ber to write more than one letter. U: 
Sam has asked that the Christmas mail by 
sent early, so write to all your relatives and 
friends in the service. They will be just as 
happy to get your letters as I am. 

Many of you have asked about sending 
contributions to the Playhouse Page. O/ 
course, you may send in your games, jokes, 
riddles, original poems, and any other fun- 
maker that you can think of. You know— 
to everyone whose fun-maker is printed on 
this page we send one dollar in War Sav- 
ings Stamps. Are you a member of « 
Playfellows Club? If you are not but would 
like to be, send me your nare and address, 
and I’ll send you one of our red, white and 
blue membership pins. The dues? A 
friendly letter every month. 

Did you ever try making a list of all the 
things for which you are thankful? Tr 
making one. You’ll be surprised at the long 
list. It’s a mighty good idea to think up 
little ways to show how thankful you are, 
especially to the folks at home. Hap 
Thanksgiving Day! 


Buy a War Stamp 


Buy a War Savings Stamp 
Every chance you get. 

It's a big boost for our country 
It helps our boys—you bet! 

It goes toward guns and ships 
And food—uniforms, too— 
So be sure to buy a War stamp 
You, and you, and YOU. 


—Margaret Wieseler, Wynot, Nebraska 


| RIDDLES. The answers to these are names 


of state capitals. Can you guess them? 
1. Who’s a bashful girl? 2. A biblical char- 
acter? 3. A famous explorer? 4. Something 
small but hard? 5. A bird of fable? 6. A 
girl’s name? 7. A German diplomat? 


ANSWERS: ‘youeusig */ 
*eyenany 9 hey eng '$ WIOY sIT “+p 
‘snquinjor “¢ ‘yneg ‘ig ‘7 ‘auUaAaYyD *| 


on asper Hilli fe Dyersburg, Tennesse 
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TEAKETITLE. This is an indoors game for 
rainy days at school. Send someone out 
the room while another boy or girl writes 
on the blackboard, for all to see, two or 
more words that sound the same but have 
different meanings; for example, rain, rein, 
reign. Erase the words and call back the 


| one who left the room. Someone else give 


a sentence using one of the words, but in 
stead of saying that word, say “‘teakettle 
—as, “The horse broke his ‘teakettle’ 
(meaning rein) today.” Now, ask the one 
who was out of the room to guess what 
“‘teakettle’’ is. It will be fun hearing his 
guesses. If he doesn’t make it in three 
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Joe: “No, 





cuesses, he must forfeit something, then 
redeem his forfeit by performing a stunt. 
You can find lots of words that sound 
alike: see, sea; hole, whole; hear, here; to, 
two, too; seem, seam; and so on.— 
—Willena Simpson, R. 2., Colony, Kansas. 





HOW ARE YOU on famous old sayings? 
Can you complete these? One dollar in 
War Savings Stamps for the three neatest, 
correct answers. Here goes: 
1. A rolling stone gathers__.__._ ___. 
2. Never trouble trouble until _. ___. __. 
3. A bird in the hand is worth __ __ __ —. 
4, Silence is 
5, Fingers were made 
6. Don’t put your eggs —. ___. ___ 
Be sure your letters and entries are 
mailed before November 25 to Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 














TONGUE TWISTERS. How fast can you say 
these without stumbling? 1. These live 
lizzards love licking lollipops. 2. She saw 
several cute sheep slipping shyly down the 
crooked street. 3. Lucy lost her little locket 
at the language lesson. 4. Carl’s cute car- 
penter case contains colored Christmas 
can ly. 

—Sue Richardson, Flora, Indiana. 





STEAL STICKS. Choose sides for this game. 
Each side has five sticks. Across the center 
of the playing area draw a line. Then on 
either side of the line, about 10 feet away 
draw large circles to represent prisoners’ 
goals. Each side puts their sticks inside 
their circle. Sides line up on their own side 
of the line. The object is to steal sticks from 
the enemy goal, and return them to their 
own goal. If a player is tagged while in 
“enemy territory,” he must remain in the 
enemy prisoners’ goal until he is rescued by 
someone from his side. A player may not 
steal a stick and rescue a player at the same 
time. The side who gets the most prisoners 
and sticks wins. 

—Pauline Elston, Hope, North Dakota. 





Barber: “You're getting a little bald on 
top here. What do you think is causing it?” 
Customer: “‘I’m not sure, but I imagine 

its because my hair is falling out.” 
—Marjorie Kloefkorn, Attica, Kansas. 


Examiner: “Have you ever had any acci- 
dents?” 


Joe: “No, sir. But a rattlesnake bit me 


once.” 
Examiner: “‘Wouldn’t you call that an 
accident?” 
I wouldn’t; he did it on 
purpose !”’ 
—Georgia Benes, Waverly, Nebraska. 


Be sure your letters and entries are mailed 
before November 25 to Ruth Elaine, Successful 
Farming, Meredith Bldg., Des Moines 3, lowa 


WHERE PLAYFELLOWS 
MEET EVERY MONTH 












3. A candidate used to stand on a train and 
address a crowd in the station. Today, your best 
bet is to stand in the station and talk to the crowds 
on the train. Pepsodent’s popular on those trains, 
too. Not only do more people use it than ever 
before—but it’s No. 1 with men in the Service: 


How Pepsodent with Irium 





This film-coated mirror 
shows the result when 
commonplace methods 
don’t clean film away. 


Film on teeth collects 
stains, makes teeth look 
dingy — hides the true 
brightness of your smile. 





That's how Pepsodent 
with Irium uncovers the 
natural brightness of your 
smile ... safely, gently. 


But look what Irium 
does! It loosens film — 
floats it away, leaves the 
surface clean and bright. 






<f* The secret of winning 


the popular vote ! 


by BOB HOPE 


1. It’s easy to find out if you're popular—just 
try to get elected. If you're a man, popularity 
comes from knowing all the angles . . . with a 
woman, it’s mostly a matter of curves. Yes, and 
money helps make you popular, too. That's why 
many a rich girl has trouble keeping the wolves 
from her door! 


2. A good way to start is to hold a torchlight 
parade. Once a crowd carrying torches followed 
a candidate for 12 solid hours—and I've got the 
scorched pants to prove it! I’m carrying a torch 
myself these days for Pepsodent. It’s sure-fire for 
lighting up a smile, making teeth clean and bright! 





4, Finally, be sportsmanlike! If you lose, con- 
gratulate your opponent. If you win, warn him 
about the time-bomb you sent him if you lost. 
Of course, there’s a sure way to win when it comes 
to teeth—and that’s to use Pepsodent twice a day 
+» see your dentist twice a year! 


uncovers brighter teeth 
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OF ALL THINGS! 
CARROT 
COOKIES 


Yes, a tasty cookie 
that’s nutritious, too, 
and—A SUGAR SAVER 


tao ne oy Sari 
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CARROT COOKIES 


2 cups all-purpose flour 


1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 


1/2 teaspoon salt 

1/2 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 teaspoon allspice 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
2 cups rolled oats 

1/, cup shortening 

lf cup sugar 

3/4, cup corn syrup or honey 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup grated raw carrots 

3 tablespoons vinegar or lemon 
juice 

1 cup raisins 

1 cup nutmeats 

1. Sift, then measure flour. Siftthree 
times with baking soda, salt and 
spices. Mix in rolled oats. 

2. Cream shortening, add sugar 
and cream thoroughly. Add corn 
syrup and beat until light and 
fluffy. Add eggs gradually, beat- 
ing after each addition. Add car- 
rots, mix. 

3. Add sifted dry ingredients alter- 
nately with vinegar. Add raisins 
and nutmeats. Drop on greased 
baking sheet, flatten with floured 
fork. Bake in moderate oven 
(375° F.), 20 minutes. 

Amount: 4-5 dozen cookies 
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Here's a Thought to 


Greeting cards made by you will please your 



















friends, at home and abroad, this Christmas 





By Maurine 
Stanton 






This card is made by the new »> 
Lumiprinting process. It’s an 
easy way to make Christmas 
cards, and fun to do at home 

























































You can make stenciled greet- 
ing cards, too. Cut with a razor 
blade, paint with water colors 
on a paper towel, write inside 


+ 





Way don’t you make your own 
Christmas cards and envelopes this 
year? There’s something very per- 
sonal about them and they are fun 
to do. Expressive and inexpensive, 
too. 

Stencil a few. It’s not hard. Just 
select a design and trace it on paper. 
Now make a careful tracing of all 
outlines; mark off a right angle at 
the top lefthand corner. This will 
serve as a guide for placing each 
stencil in correct position. 

You see, when you stencil, you 
must cut a separate stencil for each 
color that you use. (Cut them from 
heavy wax wrappers like the kind 
that come around fruit-flavored 
gelatin.) For example, if yellow is 
the first color to be applied, fit a 
sheet of wax stencil paper into the 
right angle of your outline design 
and trace all parts which are to be 
colored yellow. On another sheet 
trace the areas which are to be blue, 
and so on for each color. 









Use a one-edge razor blade for 
cutting. Place the stencil on a glass 
or hard, smooth surface and cut 
carefully so you'll have sharp 
outlines. If you are making 
round or curved lines, turn the 
stencil ever so slightly instead of 
lifting the blade. 

When all the stencils are 
made, mark a right angle on 
the paper on which you want 
to place your design, fit the 
corner of the first stencil exactly 
into the right angle guide lines 
and apply water color with a 
stiff, slightly moistened stencil 
brush. Work directly from the 
color cake in your water-color 
box without mixing or diluting. 
Remove all surplus paint and 
moisture from the brush. By 

t holding the brush in a vertical 
Tie a sprig of fir, or pine, on a wallpaper folder. position between the thumb and 
Fold and fasten with a gay sticker. Write the forefinger and working with a 
address on back; no envelope is necessary stroking motion from the out- 
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Christmas 





Lumiprint a snow man on blue or brown 
print paper. The sun does all the work. Try 
other designs of your own. See copy for 
the step-by-step Lumiprinting directions 





Cut ‘Scotty’ from an old felt hat. To 
deckle the edges, tear, don't cut. Mount 
on wrapping paper, glazed shelf paper, 
or colored construction paper. Makes an 
attractive card for kiddies and adults 


side of the stencil toward the center, 
the center will be lighter, the outside 
edge darker. 

To Lumiprint, first trace a design or 
cut a picture from a magazine or a 
last year’s Christmas card. Lay a 
piece of glass over this and with white 
poster paint and an ordinary water- 
color brush, paint on the glass the 
parts you wish to remain white. Let 
dry. Cut a piece of regular blueprint 
paper (you can buy this from almost 
any architect or a drafting supply 
store) the size you wish your finished 
card or folder to be. Do not expose 
the paper to a strong light until you 
are ready to make your picture. The 
paper will be white until exposed to 
sunlight. Lay the glass painted with 
poster paint, painted side down, to 
the paper and place in the sunlight 
until the paper turns brown or blue. 
It will take about three minutes. Re- 
move glass and wash print paper un- 
der faucet or in a pan of cold water. 
This will bring out the white design. 
The negative may be used over and 
over for more cards. 

The Lumiprinting card may be 
mounted on a folder made from con- 
struction paper, knotty pine wall- 
paper, or brown wrapping paper. 
Burn or tear the edges. 

Make your own envelopes from 
matching paper. It’s easy to do. END 
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“,+-$0 we opened up and let ’er have it...a 500-pounder just abaft the 
funnel.” ® “And then what, Uncle Jim?” ® “Then, Billy, old-timer, her fighter escort 
swarmed in like flies around the sugar...so we streaked it for 
home... topped the palm trees and set our wheels on the runway, smooth 
as oil.” & Billy might be amazed to know that hydraulic devices to make bomber wheels 
come down for safe landings—as well as mechanisms to open the 
bays through which the big bombs drop—are being made, now, by the same 


folks who made his mother’s Maytag washer. 
@eeeeeeeeeeoeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


WE AT MAYTAG are in this war up to our ears— making hydraulic equipment 
for combat aircraft, among other things. We know our part is just 

a fraction — but we hope, 4 vital fraction —of the total effort to bring this 

war to a quick, victorious end. Then we'll draw a long breath, and... 
Maytag will be making washers again! In the meantime, 

let your Maytag dealer help you keep your present 


washer in good working order ... he has 


genuine Maytag parts when Wwe E 


WASHERS IRONERS 
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EGG-LAYING CALENDAR 
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By helping your chickens get more 
feed efficiency from feed consumed, 
Borden’s Ration-ayd helps you fill 
your egg cases faster. 

Ration-ayd’s vitamins and other 
nutritive factors from milk and fish 
sources bring out greater nutri- 
tional values of other feed ingredi- 
ents, when mixed in a well-balanced 
ration. 

Ration-ayd fortifies mashes with 
nutritive factors necessary for egg 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


production, hatchability, growth 
and flock health. Feeds that contain 
it are economical to use. Whether 
you buy your feeds ready mixed or 
mixed to your orders see that 
Ration-ayd is used. 

Write for free booklet —“How 


to Feed Ration-ayd Vitamins and 
Nutritive Factors to Poultry.” 

















NEGLECTED ROOMS 
Made modern and 
warm —This easy Way 


FREE 
Booklet 
Tells How 


Easily and 

quickly ap- 

plied without 

muss or dirt by 

your local car- 

penter or any- 

one handy with tools. This 
wonder-working interior finishing 
panel—available when war needs are 
filled—goes on right over old plaster. 
FREE 16-page booklet contains a 
wealth of ideas, Sketches, photos and 
arrangements for modernizing. How 
to add extra rooms within your home. 
Ideas for kitchens and baths. SENT 
FREE. Mail the coupon. 


UPSON PANELS 


FOR CRACKPROOF WALLS—CEILINGS 


THE UPSON COMPANY 
29 Upson Point, Lockport, New York 

Send me your FREE booklet— ‘How To Remodel 
Interiors For Pleasure And Profit.” 





Nome —— — 


Address 








Don’t take needless chances with un- 
tried remedies. Relieve miseries this 
home - proved, double- 

action way. 


ys? WAYS AT ONCE a 
a PENETRATES ; 
@ to upper breathing ’ 
“ passages with medi- 
{  cinal vapors. 
+ STIMULATES 
% chest and back sur- 

. faces like a warm- 

te, ing poultice. 


- 
WORKING ror HOURS™ 


Now to get all the benefits of this 
combined PENETRATING-STIMULATING 
action as shown above, just rub throat, 
chest and back with Vicks VapoRub at 
bedtime. Then ...see how this family 
standby goes to work instantly—2 ways 
at once—to relieve coughing spasms, 
ease muscular soreness or tightness— 
bring grand relief from distress! Its 
soothing medication invites restful, 
comforting sleep—and often by KS 





ing most of the qo 
of the cold is gone. 7 - VICK 
night, be sure you ‘te ICKS 











Your bathroom (or kitchen) can be 
your hair-conditioning salon. Warm 
oil conditioner dabbed on your scalp 
and worked in is Step Number 1 


While you read or fix your fingernails, 
a hot towel can be steaming-in the 
beneficial oil. See how easy it is! 


The steady, gentle beating of a warm 
water spray helps to stimulate your 
scalp while it runs the oil away to 
some extent. The oil conditioner will 
disappear, but if you've used olive 
or some other oil, a brisk shampoo 
finishes the work. Feels wonderful 


Come fall and permanent-wave time, 
the vast majority of women take a critical 
look at their sun-ruined hair, and their 
hopes for a lovely wave vanish. Can these 
already bone-dry locks undergo a “‘bak- 
ing” and be magically transformed into 
shining, well-behaved curls? ’Fraid not, 
ladies, for a permanent wave isn’t a cure- 
all for hair woes. On the contrary, your 
hair must be in excellent condition before 
you can expect a lovely wave. 

But don’t be discouraged; the sad state 
of your hair can easily be remedied so you 
may have a lovely, long-lasting wave. A 
few treatments at your favorite beauty 
parlor would be the ideal answer to this, 
but since there are only 24 hours in our 
already crowded schedule, most of us 
have to do these things at home. 
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With an oil conditioner it’s as simple 
as one-two-three, and it goes like this: 

1. Heat the oil conditioner (or olive, 
peanut, or castor oil) slightly in a small 
pan, squeeze out a bit of cotton in it and 
apply all over your scalp, parting the hair 
as you go. 

2. Then wrap a heavy, hot towel 
around your head so the beneficial oil 
may steam gently into opened scalp pores. 

3. Now rinse your hair in warm water 
(if you can use a water spray, swell!). 
Follow with a shampoo. 

Dry your hair with a warm towel and 
take a look at your crowning glory. See 
what a start you have toward soft, com- 
pletely alive, vital-looking hair! But we 
can’t stop here. 

With hair, as with all other beauty 
points worth cultivating, there is no 
simple, magical trick that makes daily 
care unnecessary. Your hair must be 
brushed, upward and outward, every day 
of your life. Choose your brush carefully, 
too. The bristles should be long and flexi- 
ble and graduated to fullness in the cen- 
ter, for even-tufted brushes sometimes 
will not penetrate the hair, and the scalp 
misses out on some of that beauty-giving 
massage. 

We might say that “fingers were made 
before brushes,” for scalp massage is a 
costless but valuable way to stimulate hair 
beauty. Place all eight fingertips on the 
scalp, the balls supporting the weight, 
and move them in a rotary motion all 
over the head. Daily scalp massage, like 
brushing, is a grand normalizer. By that, 
I mean it helps correct either a too-dry 
or too-oily condition, keeps the hair soft 
and shining. No doubt it will take several 
reconditioning oil treatments and a few 
weeks of diligent daily brushing and 
massaging before your hair is ready to 
welcome a permanent wave. A simple 
test for this is the stretch test. Take a 
single strand and pull it gently between 
your fingertips. If your hair is healthy, it 
will stretch and retract just like a rubber 
band. Ideally healthy hair will have 
enough elasticity to stretch one-fifth of 
its actual length. 


Ler me warn you—get yourself a good 
permanent, the kind best adapted to 
your type hair! A reliable cosmetologist 
will help you decide. In advance, decide 
how you want to wear your hair so you 
can tell your operator where you want it 
short, where you want it curly, where you 
want it only slightly waved, whether you 
want soft, loose curls, or tighter ones. An 
expert trimming, thinning, and shaping 
means that your hair will behave nicely 
the coiffure-pattern you have your 
heart set on. 
ReMEMBER, after your permanent, to 
give your hair the same loving care you 
did before. Should the ends become dry 
and unruly, there is a cream-set prepara- 
tion which, when smoothed on fuzzy 
ends, lets you brush or comb them back 
into the soft curls of a new permanent. 
Good luck to you and your permanent. 
Long may it wave! END 
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help she was short? 








if it’s hard for you to farm with- 
out enough help, how do you think 
your wife would manage, should 
she ever have to? 

She’d have to pay higher wages 
to get the work done but she could 
not hope to get higher prices. 

And if she decided to sell the farm, 
farm land prices might be ’way 
down just at that time. 

There isn’t anything you can do 
that will be as good as taking care 
of yourself and the farm. But a 
fund provided through carefully 
planned life insurance would give 
your wife room to turn around. 
Don’t worry about the cost of such 
a protective fund. Most of what 
you'd pay would actually be sav- 
ings anyway. And, if you let a 


vale 


Northwestern Mutual agent help 
you work out this program, the low 
net cost saves money for you. More 
than 25% of the gross premiums 
paid by all policyholders during the 
last ten years have been returned 
as dividends. 
Here’s a possible manpower 
shortage you can do something 
about right now. And the North- 
western Mutual agent is the logical 


man to help you do it. 
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MOTHER! 


What kind of a laxative 
do you give your child? 


Forcing a child to take a harsh, bad-tast- 
ing laxative is such needless, old-fashioned 
punishment! A medicine that’s too strong 
can often do more harm than good! 


A laxative that’s too mild to give proper 
relief is not the best answer to your child’s 
laxative problem. A good laxative should 
work thoroughly, yet be kind and gentle! 





When taken in proper doses... 
EX-LAX 
is fust 


fv 





—— Treat the Children to the 


"HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax is thorough and effective. But Ex-Lax is 
gentle, too! It won't weaken or upset the chil- 
dren. Won’t make them feel bad afterwards. And 
remember, Ex-Lax tastes good, too -— just like 
fine chocolate! It’s as good for grown-ups as it is 
for youngsters. 10¢ and 25¢ at all drug stores. 


IF YOU NEED A LAXATIVE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD— 


Don’t dose yourself with harsh, upsetting purgatives. Take 


Ex-Lax! It’s thoroughly effective, but kind and gentle. 


As a precaution use only as directed. 


EX = LAM creccises ir acive 
\JNGUENTINE 


for BURN 
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1090. An outfit to gladden the heart of a 
little one. It includes two dresses (one 
crocheted), a coat, and a slip. Designed for 
six months-, 1-, and 2-year-olders. Size 
2: coat, requires 14% yards 35-inch ma- 
terial; crocheted dress, 3 balls white or ecru 
crochet cotton, 14% yards velvet ribbon, 
and four tiny buttons; other dress, 134 
yards 35-inch material; slip, 24 yard 35- 
inch material, 1%¢ yards half-inch lace. 


1198. A softly ruffled two-piece dress is 
trim as a suit, yet fits easily under your 
winter coat. ‘The peplum blouse and nar- 
row gores at side fronts of the skirt add 
special notes of interest. Designed for sizes 
14 to 20, 32 to 44. Size 16 (34) requires 
374 yards 39-inch material. 


1167. Here’s a youthful and ever-so- 
flattering style—princesse dress with but- 
toned front and Peter Pan collar. Wonder- 
ful for corduroy (and warm, too). Designed 
for sizes 12 to 18, 30 to 36. Size 16 (34) re- 
quires 334 yards 35-inch material. 








Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. 
Address all orders direct to the Pattern De- 
partment, Successful Farming, Meredith Bldg., 
Des Moines 3, lowa. 
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Stories Children Like 


Wa EN the twins were born five years ago, 
I thought they were something special. 

Then, how or why I’m not sure, I gradu- 
ally came to realize that they weren’t very 
different at all. They were just normal, 
healthy kiddies growing up, wanting to 
do the million things any child wants to do. 

And like all children they were fond of 
stories. My experiences with story-telling 
aren’t unique, for I believe that their 
tastes in literature are typical of all Ameri- 
can boys and girls. Today, when so much 
of our recreation must be within the home, 
your discretion in selecting your child’s 
literature is most important. 

When they were two years old, Peggy 
and Peter liked to hear short stories and 
poems about themselves and the familiar 
things in their everyday life. They loved 
Edward Lear’s ‘“‘Nonsense Alphabets,” 
Walter de la Mare’s “‘Some One,”’ and 
Dorothy Aldis’ “Hiding” and “Little.” 

Their pet stories were Lois Lenski’s 
“The Little Family” and “The Little 
Auto,” Elsa Beskov’s ‘“The Wee Little Old 
Woman,” and Dorothy Baruch’s “Build- 
ing” and ‘‘Express Wagon.” 

At three years Peggy and Peter still 
liked stories about themselves and things 
around the farm but they began to be in- 
terested in slightly longer ones. 

Now that their interest span was longer 
they sat quiet—f not still—to look at pic- 
tures and to listen to these stories: Mar- 
jorie Flack’s ““Angus and the Ducks” and 
“Ask Mr. Bear,’”? Elsa Beskov’s ‘‘Pelle’s 
New Suit,” M. D. Horn’s “Farm on the 
Hill” illustrated by Grant Wood, Wesley 
Dennis’ “Flip,” Claxton and Burdekin’s 
“A Child’s Grace’? and the charming 
Christmas story ““The Little Engine That 
Could” retold by Watty Piper. 

At four their hilarious sense of humor 
called for some ear-tickling rhymes and 
tales too, such as Brooke’s “Johnny Crow’s 
New Garden,”’ Helen Bannerman’s “‘Little 
Black Sambo,’’ Marian Clark Potter’s 
clever animal tales in “Sleepy Kitten,” 
and Beatrix Potter’s cheerful little animal 
books as “The Tale of Benjamin Bunny.” 
Peggy and Peter’s favorite nature book was 
‘“‘Let’s Go Outdoors,” by Harriet E. Hunt- 
ington. Peggy dearly loved Maj Lindman’s 
‘Flicka, Ricka, Dicka,” stories of three 
Swedish girls while Peter thought that the 
Swedish boys “Snip, Snap, Snurr’”’ were 
tops. 

At the Holiday season both children 
chuckled over Manley H. Jones’ stories 
“The Day Before Christmas” and “The 
Christmas Cake.” Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham’s beautiful illustrations in “The 
Christ Child’? were gazed at many times. 

At five Peter especially likes Maud and 
Miska Petersham’s “The Story Book of 
Wheels, Ships, Trains and Aircraft” and 
“‘The Story Book of Food From the Fields.” 

—Elizabeth Cobb Ellis. 


Mr. GR-S 


cracks a 
tough nut! 


When the Japs grabbed our major source of rubber they cut off over 90% 
—left us dependent on a reserve stock now almost completely gone. 

Rubber to protect the feet of America’s farmers? Well, that would be 
about the last thing we’d have, according to Tojo! 

He guessed wrong. He didn’t figure on Mr. GR-S, the mighty little giant 
who is now knocking those plans into a cocked hat. 

Thanks to Mr. GR-S (a Government Rubber—Synthetic) and the in- 
genuity of America’s manufacturers there will be farm footwear this winter. 
And it will be good, serviceable rubber footwear, too—you can take our 
word for that! 

For B. F. Goodrich built America’s first commercial plant to make Buta- 
diene synthetic rubber. And in our footwear laboratories at Hood Rubber 
Company and B. F. Goodrich we have spent months in finding how to use 
it to get the best results in rubber footwear. Now, thousands of pairs are on 
their way to America’s farmers. 


This research is your assurance that when 
you buy synthetic rubber footwear, bearing 
either one of these names—Hood or B. F. 
Goodrich—it will provide sturdy protection 
and more service for farm work than would 
seem possible under wartime restrictions. 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 


FOOTWEAR LABORATORIES AND FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, NOVEMBER, 1943 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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@ Looking ahead to next year’s hatching 
season means building healthy breeding 
hens this year! 

It's vital that these breeders get the 
“A” and “D” vitamins they need for 
sound growth and sturdy health. That's 


A 
WARTIME 
Nugget of 


Gold 


... thanks 
to SEA PEP! 


why more and more poultrymen are in- 
sisting that the feed they buy or the feed 
they mix contains SEA PEP Brand Vita- 
min Oils 

For, here are vitamin oils of guaran- 
teed potency and assured quality. 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


Division of Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., Terminal Island, Calif. 

















A FIR-TEXED Playroom MAKES HOME 


MORE ENJOYABLE FOR EVERYONE 


* 


TOUGH WOOD FIBERS 
Fibers from natural wood 
are thor sughly sterilized and 
felted together into firm, 
solid boards. 


BETTER SHEATHING 
Use on roof and outer walls. 
Sheathing and insulation in 
one board, at one cost. 


BETTER PLASTER BASE 
Prevents lath marks .. . 
greatly reduces plaster crack- 
ing, insulates. 


Add More “Breathing Space” 


to Your Present Home 


F a growing family has made your home shrink in 

size, add an extra room within your present home. 
That dingy basement can be changed into a room of 
beauty and utility with Fir-Tex color panels. If you 
have unused attic space, Fir-Tex will transform it into 
a beautiful bedroom and provide valuable insulation 
for the entire home. 

Fir-Tex for interior finish is available in five 
beautiful pastel shades—Ivrykote, Wheatkote, Apri- 
kote, Greenkote and Blukote. See your lumber supply 
dealer for samples and estimates. 


Fir-TEX 
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FREE—28-page FIR-TEX CATALOG IN COLOR, Illustrates 
many selections for wall and ceiling finishes. Shows how 
you can add extra rooms within your home. 


Mail to: FIR-TEX, Porter Building, Portland, Oregon. 
Name — — = 


Address : : wine SF-N-43 





Successful Recipes 


[ From page 66 | 


PIQUANT SALAD —Mrs. G. H., Ill. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Tes! Kitchen 


1 package lime-fla- 1 tablespoon Worces- 
vored gelatin tershire sauce 

1 cup hot water 14 cup chopped 

1 cup cold water canned pimiento 

2 tablespoons horse- 
radish 


Dissolve gelatin in hot water, add re- 
maining ingredients and stir well. Chill 
until partially set. Beat to stiff froth with 
rotary beater. Pour into 1 large or 6 small 
molds and chill until firm. This is delight- 
ful, and good with meat or fowl. Serves 6. 





BAKED LIMA BEANS WITH 
SOUR CREAM —Mrs. H. H., Nebr. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 cups dried lima beans 1/4 cup dark corn sirup 

2 teaspoons salt 1% teaspoon pepper 

VY teaspoon dry 1 cup sour cream 
mustard 3 strips bacon 


Wash beans. Soak a few hours, or over- 
night, and cook slowly until almost tender 
in the same water in which they have been 
soaked. Then add 1 teaspoon salt and 4 
teaspoon mustard and cook until tender. 
Drain and piace beans in a greased 3-quart 
casserole. Add sirup, the remaining salt 
and mustard and pepper; mix well. Add 
the cream. Lay bacon strips over the beans. 
Bake in a preheated moderately hot oven 
(375°) 1 hour. Serves 6 to 8. 





CORN PUDDING —Mrs. R. R., Ohio 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


114 cups canned 2 cups wheat flakes 
cream-style corn 14 cup diced cheese 

2 tablespoons 1 egg 
chopped celery 1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons minced 2 tablespoons melted 
onion butter 

1 teaspoon salt 1, teaspoon paprika 


Combine corn, celery, onion, and salt. 
Place in casserole in layers alternating with 
wheat flakes and cheese, (reserve about 
1g cup cereal for top layer). Beat egg; add 
milk and melted butter; pour over corn 
mixture. Top with remaining cereal and 
sprinkle paprika over all. Bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven (375°) 30 minutes. Serves 
6 to 8. 





GINGER ALE PEAR SALAD 
—Mrs. G. E., Va. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 tablespoon plain 1/4 cup sugar 

gelatin 2 tablespoons lemon 
1% cup cold water juice 
1% cup boiling water 1 cup ginger ale 

or hot pear juice 8 canned pear halves 


Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes. 
Add boiling liquid and stir until gelatin is 
dissolved. Add sugar, lemon juice, and 
ginger ale; allow to cool. Arrange peat 
halves in a shallow pan at equal intervals 
and pour this gelatin mixture over. Place 
a cherry in each pear half if desired. 
Makes a good dessert, too. Or cut pear 
halves in squares and serve on a bed of 
shredded lettuce. Pass dressing. Serves 8. 
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CRANBERRY ROLL —Mrs. |. E, Mich. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 cups enriched flour 1/4 cup butter 
4 teaspoons baking 1 cup sugar 


powder 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 teaspoon salt extract 
4 cup lard 1 cup water 


34 cup milk 
11% cups thick cran- 
berry sauce 


Sift flour, measure, and sift with baking 
powder and salt. Cut in shortening. Add 
milk slowly, mixing enough to hold to- 
gether. Roll out on floured board into a | 
rectangle, 7 by 10 inches. Spread with | 
cranberry sauce. (Use cold, firm sauce.) 
Roll up like a jelly roll and slice into 1-inch 
slices. Place, cut side down, in a pan. Brush 
rolls with melted butter. Add sugar and 
vanilla to water and boil together 2 or 3 
minutes. Bake rolls in a hot oven (400°) 25 
minutes. Pour sirup over rolls and bake 20 
minutes longer. Serves 8. 


FROSTED SNAILS —Mrs. P. O., N. Y. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 





2 cakes fresh yeast 2 eggs, beaten 
14 cup lukewarm water 1 teaspoon grated 


1 cup milk lemon rind 

14 cup butter 1 egg, slighty beaten 
cup sugar Confectioners’ sugar 
1 teaspoon salt icing 


5 cups enriched four Chopped nut meats 


Soften yeast in lukewarm water. Scald 
milk. Add butter, sugar, and salt. Cool to 
lukewarm. Add enough flour to make a 
thick batter. Add yeast, 2 eggs, and lemon 
rind. Beat well. Add enough more flour 
to make soft dough. Turn out on lightly 
floured board and knead until satiny. 
Place in greased bowl, cover, and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. When light, punch 
down. Pinch off portions of dough and 
roll under hand until about 15 inches long 
and slightly less than % inch thick. Start- 
ing at center, wind each strip of dough 
loosely, round and round. Brush with the 
slightly beaten egg, and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in moderately hot 
oven (375°) 15 to 20 minutes, Frost with 
confectioners’ sugar icing and sprinkle 
with chopped nuts. Makes 3 dozen Snails. 





SPICED MEAT —Mrs. P. U., S. Dak. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1% cups sliced onion 11 teaspoons salt 


3 tablespoons fat 1% teaspoon black 
11% Ibs. beef, cubed pepper 
V4, cup flour 3 cups water 


V4 teaspoon cayenne 


Brown onion lightly in hot fat. Remove 
from fat. Roll meat in flour and seasonings 
and brown in fat. Add onions and water, 
and simmer until meat is tender, about 1 
hour. Serve over steamed rice or mashed 
potatoes. Serves 6. You can use leftover 
cooked meat in this and it’s still very good. 


Here’s a suggestion for hot squash: Be- 
fore mashing it add about a teaspoon sugar, 
: sprinkling of cinnamon and cloves, but- 


r, and salt. It’s good.—Mrs. S. T., Ill. 


” 





rt 


One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe 
published in our magazine. Why not share 
our family's favorites? Address Successful 
Recipes Department, Successful Farming, Des 


< 





Moines 3, lowa.—Editors 


JIM’S GETTING READY 
TO WRITE THE PEACE 





W HEN the armies of the Axis have finally been smashed and 


the war’s over, we’re going to have to sit down at a table and 
make a peace. One of the greatest weights we will be able to swing 
at that peace table will be what we have to offer in food. 
That’s where Jim comes in—and you, too. For Jim and you and 
all the American farmers will produce that food. 
If you’re going to be able to do that, your tractor and your truck 


and all your other equipment will have to keep on running, h 


arder 
and longer than ever before. And to keep those vital motors in top 
condition, lubricate them with the Jest oil you can buy. 

You can’t find a detter oil than that from Quaker State’s four 
great, modern refineries. Quaker State Oil is refined with the most 
advanced processes from Pennsylvania Grade crude, the oil that is 
helping to give our military equipment the edge over the enemy. 

Remember, when you protect your motor equipment, you’re pro- 
tecting your future—and the future of your country, Quaker State 


Oil Refining Corporation, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 







QUAKER 
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OILS 


FOR YOUR 





FOR YOUR Retail price AUTOMOBILE 
TRUCKS AND 35¢ per quart 
TRACTORS 
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Moke KITCHEN, 
BATHROOM, LAUNDRY 
Sania with pore 


There Is Only ONE Genuine 
Warm 
Morning 


Dear Club Girls: 

It’s that time of year when warm pop- 
corn, juicy apples, and a good book make 
a wonderful evening of entertainment. And 
when we want to be with crowds and go 











The Heater with 
Amazing 


PATENTED FEATURES thru the more strenuous paces, it’s the 


L 


THE NAME 











MODEL 520 
Be Sure It’s Spelled 
W-A-R-M M-O-R-N-I-N-G 
The name WARM MORNING 
assures you the genuine...the new 
and different coal heater with pat- 
ented construction features that 
result in remarkable heating effi- 
ciency. It’s the only heater of its 
kind in the world. 
e Semi-automatic, magazine feed. 
e Holds 100 Ibs. of coal. 
e Burns any kind of coal,coke or briquets. 
ait — 3 Ents @ NO CLINKERS 

® You needstartafire 
but once a year. 

® Assures substantial 
fuel savings. 

@ Requires less atten- 
tion than mest 
furnaces. 

eHeats all day and 
night without 
refueling. 


| LOCKE STOVE CO. 
114 West 11th St. 


Pat. No .2255527 
NameReg.U.S. 
& Can. Pat.Off. 











Kansas City 6, Mo. ;_,, 


—=—— OUR 
“Cap-Brush" Applicator 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40“ 





Burpee’s | 


‘—GETABLES 


4 5 of Burpee’s Best- ;Carrot, ES PACKETS 


10’ 


dll Lettuce, Beet, Radish an 
<2 Tomato--a l0c-Pkt. of seeds 
745 of each, all 5 postpaid for 
just 10e~ -send dime today! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Philaaintae 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 





1 Voss \ 


voss BROS. MFG. CO. vavenrors, iowa 
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time for indoor parties. One of the best 
party ideas I’ve run across in a long time 
is the one called a NUTTY PARTY. It’s 
a novel idea from A Good Time at Your 
Party by Helen Stevens Fisher. 

Invitations, asking each guest to wear a 
“nutty costume,” are folded and inserted 
in the empty half of a walnut shell, and 
the “nutty invitation” delivered in person. 

Immediately upon arrival at the party 
each person is whisked out of sight and 
given a brown paper bag to place over his 
head. He cuts eyes, nose, and mouth for 
himself, and then sallies forth among the 
other brown-bagged heads. Recognition 
of individuals is difficult. When a player 
does succeed in identifying another, he 
receives a rewarding nut. The boy and girl 
collecting the greatest number of nuts are 
known as the NUTTIEST GUESTS. Each 
winner is presented with a necklace of 
peanuts which the hostess has made. 

The NUT RELAY follows. Players form 
two lines, standing side by side with 
linked arms. Leaders of each line are given 
10 nuts of as many varieties, shapes, and 
sizes as possible. They should be placed ona 
chair or the floor beside the leaders. At a 
signal the leaders start passing the nuts 
down the line one by one, held with /ittle 
fingers only. Try that! Ten nuts are passed 
down the line in this manner. Then they 
are passed back as quickly as possible. The 
line wins which finishes first. 

Next pass a bowl of mixed nuts, letting 
each guest choose one. Then count off 
in fours for NUTTY GOLF. On the floor 
lay out a golf course of nine holes for each 
party of four. This may be done with num- 
bered round papers which have holes cut 
in the middle. The members of each group 
of four take turns as in regular golf. They 
place their nut on a starting point, and 
tee off by flipping with the thumb and 
middle finger. Each hole must be made 
in its proper order, with as few strokes as 
possible. Low score wins. Ties between 
groups must be played off. It is golf on the 
knees. And nutty? Yes, but it’s fun! And 
you can think up any number of NUTTY 
GAMES for your party. 

Lastly all guests form one line for the 
NUTTY GRAND MARCH in which the 
leader is at the end, and marches back- 
wards around the room, and on into the 
dining room for REFRESHMENTS, after 
which it is time for all the Nuts to disperse 
for the evening! 

Whether or not you have some party 
ideas, let me hear from you. 


He Aig 2 Beer 


CHANCES ! 
“When its 4 


Mopern home hygiene demands 
more than ordinary cleanliness... 
it calls for sanitary cleanliness for 
added family health protection. It 
takes little or no extra effort to pro- 
vide such cleanliness when you use 
Clorox. For Clorox has intensified 
germicidal action ... it disinfects, 
also deodorizes, removes stains in 
routine cleansing of enamel, tile, 
porcelain, linoleum, wood surfaces. 
Cultivate the healthful habit of hy- 
gienic cleanliness in your home. Sim- 
ply follow directions on Clorox label. 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 2 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 
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Helps tone up adult 
systems — helps 
children build sound 
teeth, strong bones. 
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Are You Feeding 
Your Family Well? 


* So the femily turned up a nose at your 
latest victory creation, did they? And you 
felt let down and a bit crushed when Sonny 
said ‘‘Pass me by, Mom.” Next time chal- 
lenge the family. Dish out a little football 
lingo. “‘Aw, be a sport—try it!’ Don’t ever 
say “it’s good for you.” Be a subtle sales- 
lady when you introduce new foods. 

* Potato soup’s a good starter. Serve it 
these frost-crisp nights or what’s even 
better, build the meal around soup. Grate 
some carrots in it for color. Made with 
milk it gets more of this needed body build- 
er to everyone, and that’s important. 
Milk’s an everyday ‘“‘must have” for 
everyone from baby to grandpapa. 

*% Won’t Sally eat liver? Have you tried 
grinding it and baking it deep-dish style 
with white sauce, bread crumbs, and adash 
of onion? Your growing family needs to eat 
it often for iron and those A and B vitamins. 
% As we’ve said before, Vitamin A is 
needed for growth and good health. ‘‘For 
bright eyes and a clean skin,”’ says Mom as 
she passes the crisp carrot sticks your way. 
Vitamin A is essential to the proper func- 
tioning of the eyes and it does help keep a 
healthy skin. 

% If you are searching around for plenti- 
ful sources of Vitamin A, don’t forget about 
sweet potatoes. We’ve a big crop this year 
and their golden goodness holds a quantity 
of “‘A’’. Bake them! 

% Yellow squash and pumpkin, as you 
know from their color, are rich in Vitamin 
A, too. Three-fourths cup of cooked squash 
will give you a full day’s quota. 

% Bake the little green-shelled acorn 
squash whole. Wash them and pop them 
into the oven. Bake until they are tender 
when tested with a fork. Cut them in 
halves, seed and season. Or you may want 
to cut them in halves, seed, and turn up- 
side down on an oiled baking pan to bake. 
They'll be moist and tender and more 
tasty than usual. 

* Are you keeping your oatmeal box han- 
dy these days? It’s one of the most nutriti- 
ous of extenders, packed with body-build- 
ers. It’s a stretcher for meat loaf and 
patties. Put some in soups, and what’s 
better than oatmeal cookies in the lunch 
box? 

% Don’t overcook those root vegetables. 
Start them in boiling water and cook just 
until tender. Save the vitamins and 
minerals! 

* Try serving crisp raw turnip wedges in- 
stead of carrot sticks and add them, diced, 
to the vegetable salad. It’s another way of 
getting that extra raw vegetable into the 
diet. 

*% Serve tomato juice with after-school 
snacks. It’s full of Vitamins C and A and 
minerals, and good as can be hot or cold 
with sandwiches. 

* Let’s save fats! Don’t let them smoke 
and burn. High temperatures break down 
fats and make them harder to digest. When 
you save fat for Uncle Sam, strain into a 
wide-mouthed jar, store in a cool place 
away from the light. 

* Rutabagas ought to say “howdy” at 
your table often. Eat them in raw sticks, 
shred them into the salad. ‘They’re a source 
of Vitamin C. 

% Enriched flour and whole grained or re- 
stored cereals contain Vitamin B. You need 
this morale builder all the time—every 
day! Pork and kidney and egg yolks are 
also good sources of Vitamin B, END 
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Planting Ah : Double -Red Delicious Gold Plum Rtas goat 
Sensational discoveries -.." ———) 
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New U. S. Patented and Trade-Marked varieties 


LUSCIOUS, JUMBO SIZE FRUITS — 
TREES FULL-BEARING YEARS YOUNGER 


THAN ORDINARY UNIMPROVED VARIETIES 
Special Extra Heavy Root System Grafting Method gives years head start 


Get Startling Low Price 


fruit a year, yes, even two or three years quicker! 
Grafting is by Stark’s Special Extra Heavy Root 
on collections offered for Victory Plantings System Method using a complete root system of a 
. 5 ; : ; vigorous seedling not just one piece of root. This costs 
Now come amazing improvements in fruits. Revolu- us more but gives tree years head start. Each tree 
tionary fruits which bear younger and more abun- is “‘fattened”’ before digging with rich plant food 
dantly than ordinary unimproved varieties are now elements from selected soils, stored energy to help 
available to help relieve alarming fruit shortage. avoid set-back at transplanting and speed growth. 
Thousands of farmers and city folks alike are plant- 
ing these new fruits—so hardy and superior that almost Accept PRIZE TREE FREE to introduce 
anyone can expect success with reasonable care. _ The outstanding art color catalog of the fruit world is now 
Many are so different in mammoth size, extra rich ready—72 big pages, magazine size, showing over 300 of 
flavor, or beautiful color coming weeks earlier that these miracle fruits in life-size and true color. FREE while 
they have been awarded U. S. Patents and Trade- bet ee r, et i we — att Tacteos Seacial **‘Save 4" 
Po xpe 5 oice ‘ Pe x Te >No 
marks. These introductions of the plant wizards Bur- age Vi cary PA Sn aa 7 ae soencoue 
- - are re.strz 2ES ‘ agate i ‘ ; ; re ~ = . 
bank and Stark are pure-strain trees propagated di- for limited time only if none of these miracle FRUIT 
rect-in-line from original parent trees to prevent varieties have yet been planted in your neigh- GARDEN 
“throw-back”’ or loss of vigor or improvements. borhood. Victory Fruit Gardener's Guide 
also sent FREE,if you reply promptly. 


STARK NURSERIES, Box P-33, Louisiana, Mo. 


Largest in the World—Oldest in America wer 
STARK Nurseries & Orchards Co., Box P-33, Louisiana, Mo. S¥11-43 
Send me FREE, big new 72-Page Color FRUIT 
BOOK and special “‘Save 4" Victory Collection 
and Prize Free Tree offers—also FRUIT GAR- 
DENER’'S GUIDE Free. 


Often pay back entire cost before 
ordinary trees bear first full crop 
Now you can plant varieties bred and se- 
lected to bear younger—propagated by most 
modern methods so they can often bring 











“| sold $3,316.00 worth of Stark Trees in last 5 months” 






Biggest Spare Time opportunity in years to make I may plant....... eeaneees Trees eee 
real money selling new fruit discoveries. Gov't ? (number) kind) 
asks millions of new fruit plantings. Sales boom- Name 

ing. James T. Fulk, Ind., sold unusual total of e 

$3,316.00 in 5 months. Big Commissions plus P.O. cee Coun¢y 

Valuable Prizes. No experience to start. Free Street or RFD..... —_ 











james T. Fulk outfit. Free instruction. Make money in 
Indiana this essential war work. 
Act Now. SPARE TIME Salesmen and Women WANTED—Use COUPON 


Check here if interested in Kberai Weekly Cash | 
come Pian for Spare-time Selling Stark prize trees 
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STUFFY 
NOSTRILS 


DUE TO COLDS 


When nostrils are 
clogged, nose feels raw, 
sore, membranes swol- 
len—reach for cooling, 
soothing Mentholatum, 
quick! Spread it thor- 
oughly inside each nos- 
tril and b-r-e-a-t-h-e. 


On the fighting fronts, on the farm and in war 
production plants, Original CHIPPEWA Farm 
and Work Shoes are providing the foot comfort 
that make the big job for victory easier. 

Now, as ever before, America’s greatest farm 
and work shoe values—Original CHIPPEWAS—are 
made by skilled craftsmen of the finest 
materials. Preference for Original 
CHIPPEWAS is being giventothe men 
who need them most for the war effort. 


A FAMOUS NAME IN FOOTWEAR Quickly comforting 
2 For OVER 40 YEARS Mentholatum starts 


__._ |_-- &vital actions: 1) It helps 

















BBER thin out thick mucus; 


2) Soothes irritated 
membranes; 3) Helps 
Easy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires 
SO-LO also mends shoes, raincoats, boots—any- 


reduce swollen passages; 
thing of rub- 
* MEND the HOLE for 


4) Stimulates local 
ny 
ber, leather 
SPREADS ON like butter Dries 


blood supply. Every 
ea ‘| cloth. 
oO: — 2 tough overnight Flexible Non 
skid Waterproof. Won't come | 
SSerp B MENTHOLATUM 


come relief! Jars, 30¢. 





breath brings quick wel- 
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y 
John Faust and Sons, 
Hubbard, lowa 


“With good fences on our 306-acre farm, 
we're able to produce 40,000 more pounds 
of meat this year than five years ago... 
40,000 pounds of extra food that really 
mean something to our fighters and war 
workers. That’s why I believe the money 
we've spent for woven wire fence is one of 
the best investments we’ve ever made.” 


Red Brand Fence Costs Less 
.- « Because It Lasts Longer! 
“‘We bought our first Red Brand Fence 
15 years ago. It’s still in excellent con- 
dition, and looks like it will be good for 
many more years. That’s why more than 
90% of our farm is now fenced with Red 
Brand. Because it’s made to last, we have 
found it costs less in the long run.” 

Note: MORE Keystone Fence is now available due 


to recent Government releases (not heavily coated 
Red Brand because of war demands for zinc.) 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


RED BRAND FENCE 


—and RED TOP STEEL POSTS— 





AMAZING 
wew TEAT CUP! 


SIMPLE 2-PIECE UNIT MILKS FASTER—CLEANS IN A JIFFY 
Nothing like it. Milks up to 25% faster, cleaner, with 
less strippings. Cleans in a minute and is ready to use 
again. Sticks on better to any size, shape teat. Our style 
B cup made especially for De Laval machines. Our 
Style A cups are unexcelled for McCormick-Deering, 
Sears, Empire, Universal and similar machines. Just 
two parts to clean, the one-piece life- 

time shell and the one-piece rubber 

inflation. No threads, no rings, no GUARANTEE 
gadgets, no assembling tools needed. You may re- 
Let us prove at our risk that the a ¥i 
Maes teat cup is the finest you ever days and get 
used—send at once for details of our all your 
money back trial and trade-in offer. money back. 
Write today stating name of milker. 

R. E. Maes, 917 W. Mich. Ave., Marshall, Mich. 





HAMMERING 
THE AXIS 


OUR BIG JOB NOW! 
But we'll be 
bock with a 
better IVER 
JOHNSON 


IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS 
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New Friends on ru 
Feed Front 


By P. B. Curtis, 


President, Association of American Feed Control Officia 


THERE now exists a shortage of certain normal feed ingredients which has 
caused a great deal of anxiety to feeders, the feed industry, and Government 
officials. To meet the unusual demand for feed, the feed industry has been 
forced to replace certain ingredients with substitutes having similar nutri- 
tive values. Several new ingredients have been found by animal and poultry 
nutritionists to be very good substitutes for some of the better-known ones, 
and others are being tested for their feeding value so that they may be used 
advantageously during the present emergency. 

No doubt many of the newer ingredients will not be readily available as 
such to the average farmer but will be used mostly in commercial mixed 
feeds. However, a description may be of interest to purchasers of feeds and 
may be helpful in creating a better understanding of the tag on the feed 
bag when the new products appear in the declaration of ingredients. 


Vitamin Oils. This ingredient shortage 
did not develop suddenly but has been 
gradually coming upon us since the out- 
break of the war in 1939. For example, 
cod-liver oil importations were cut off 
rather abruptly at the beginning of the 
war, and, as a result, fish oil distributors 
began to produce products of varying 
Vitamin A and D potencies by blending 
various fish oils and fish liver oils with 
concentrates of Vitamin A and Vitamin 
D and synthetic Vitamin D. 

To control the sale of these blended 
oils it was necessary for the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials to de- 
fine them. Emergency definitions were 
devised, and today these products are 
marketed and used in mixed feeds as 
“Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil,” “‘Vita- 
min A Feeding Oil,” and “Vitamin D 
Feeding Oil.” 


Other Vitamin D Sources. Irradiated 
yeast, which is used particularly for four- 
footed animals, is yeast that has been 
subjected to ultra-violet rays in order to 
increase its anti-rachitic (rickets preven- 
tive) potency and contains at least 45 
percent of protein on the moisture-free 
basis. D-activated animal sterol, which is 
obtained by activation of a sterol fraction 
of animal origin with ultra-violet light or 
other means, is mixed with a carrier of 
wheat flour or some other cereal flour so 
that the final marketable product con- 
tains from 1,000 to 2,000 A.O.A.C., chick 
units of Vitamin D per gram. 


Marine Products. Several factors are re- 
sponsible for the shortage in fish meal, 
but the principal one is the curtailment 
of fishing on both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans. Whale meal, crab meal, 
and shrimp meal are being sold to some 
extent but the supply is limited. A new 
product from fish which has been re- 
ported to be rich in the Vitamin B com- 
plex factors is condensed fish-press water. 
This new product is being obtained now 
by condensing the water solution ob- 


tained in the hydraulic extraction of oil 
from fish. 


Riboflavin Carriers. Foreseeing the 
shortage of dried milk products rich in 
riboflavin, the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials in 1941 adopted a 
tentative emergency definition for dried 
milk by-product. Permission was given to 
feed manufacturers to use the term, 
‘dried milk by-product” in the list of in- 
gredients of a mixed feed on their tags to 
indicate the presence of dried skimmed 
milk, dried buttermilk, dried whey, or a 
blend of two or more of these. 

To supply riboflavin for which the 
dried milk products are well known, 
several new products have been intro- 
duced. Among them are distillers’ dried 
solubles, distillers’ dried grains with solu- 
bles, brewers’ dried yeast, fermentation 
solubles, pure riboflavin, and whey 
solubles. 

Dried corn distillers’ solubles, as ten- 
tatively defined, is the product obtaine 
in the manufacture of alcohol and dis- 
tilled liquors from corn, or from a grain 
mixture in which corn predominates, | 
drying the screened stillage obtained 
therefrom. Likewise, corn distillers’ dried 
grains with solubles is the dried residu: 
obtained in the manufacture of alcohol 
and distilled liquors from corn, or from a 
grain mixture in which corn predomi- 
nates, and contains the major portion of 
the condensed screened sstillage dried 
therewith. Similar tentative definitions 
for dried rye distillers’ solubles and ry: 
distillers’ dried grains with solubles have 
been devised to cover such products when 
they are made from rye or from a grain 
mixture in which rye predominates 
Small quantities of distillers’ dried grains 
have also been prepared from the manu- 
facture of alcohol in which wheat and 
kaffir have been the grains employed. 


Fermentation Solubles. The following 
definition for fermentation solubles has 
been proposed: “Fer- [ Turn to page 84 
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Phe may be the missing piece 
in your boys puzzle 


Unless your son is different from the boys we 
know...he is wondering hard about after- 
wards... 

About what he is coming home to. 

He has a right to be puzzled. Things have 
happened to him. To the world he knew. To 
the things he thought he knew. To his very 
ideas about how things are going to be done 
on the farm, when he comes home. 

To be brutally frank, old-fashioned farming, 
plodding along behind eight slow hoofs, 
can’t seem very attractive to a boy who has 
learned by bitter experience that only the best 
equipment wins, no matter how brave and 
careful and hard-working he is. 

There is much big talk about the future of 
agriculture. But unless your boy and the boy 
down the road see the farm as the best place 
to come back to, to make a living, all the talk 
in the world means nothing. 


The reason* we dare talk about your boy 
and our tractor in the same breath is this: 
What we have to sell is more than a piece of 
machinery. It is a method of making a better 
living on the farm, easier. Exactly that, and no 
reservations. 

When your boy comes back, he can con- 
fidently expect that a Ford-Ferguson Tractor 
will help him get more of what he wants out 
of life than he ever dreamed a farm could give 
him. 

And the boy who does not expect to be a 
farmer, but who is still ambitious to serve his 
home community, can find many opportunities 
of being the demonstrator,the salesman,or even 
the dealer, for this entirely different equipment. 

It is only because we are sure you want to 
help your boy solve the puzzle of his future 
that we offer these suggestions to your think- 
ing. Harry Ferguson, Inc., Dearborn, Mich. 











*The Ford-Ferguson Tractor alone, has dared 
to upset old traditions about power on the farm. 


Its entirely new principle means—automatic, hydraulic con- 
trol of implements—no manual strength required—no built. 
in or added weight needed to get traction. 


It has full two-plow capacity, four-wheel stability, safety 
starter, individual rear-wheel brakes, power take-off—a com- 
plete tractor with no extras to buy. 


A broad line of Ferguson Implements meets all farming conditions. 
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PUT “LOAFING” HENS BACK TO WORK FOR MORE 
EGGS AND BIGGER PROFITS WITH LESS FEED! 


Is your flock “held back”’ by a lot of profit- 
stealing loafers? Are some of your hens 
eating their heads off and paying you back 
in empty nests? 

If they are, try feeding a good, properly 
balanced laying mash made with ground 
farm grains and Murphy’s Vig-O-Ray 
Concentrate. This Concentrate may be 

e “BOSS” needed to put these lazy 
hens back to work producing more eggs 
and making bigger profits for you. 

Farm grains alone do not make a com- 
plete poultry mash. They usually lack 


What Other. Murphy 
Users Say: 


Mr. Harry Piepenbrink of Matteson, IIl., 
says: ‘‘We have used Murphy’s Vig-O-Ray 
Concentrate for several years and would not 
feed anything else. Our flock is producing 
at 80%.”’ 


Mr. I. H. Reichert, Bruning, Nebraska, says: 
“Last year from January through March my 
156 Vig-O-Ray fed hens were producing eggs 
at better than 90%.”’ 
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some of the protein, mineral and vitamin 
substances hens need to stay healthy and 
maintain high egg production. Murphy’s 
Vig-O-Ray Concentrate, added to farm 
grains, supplies an extra amount of these 
essential substances—makes a more com- 
plete, more efficient ration. 

Ask your local Murphy Dealer about 
Vig-O-Ray mashes. He will gladly show 
you how thousands of good poultry raisers 
are using Murphy’s Vig-O-Ray Concen- 
trate—the “‘BOSS” that makes’em work— 
and are reaping big poultry and egg profits. 
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mentation solubles is the product obtained 
from the manufacture of alcohol or butyl 
alcohol by the fermentation process from 
grain solids, molasses, or sugar sirup by 
evaporating and drying the residue after 
removal of the distillation products and 
wet grains. Its riboflavin content shall be 
stated in minimum parts per million ac- 
cording to the tentative method of the 
A.O.A.C. The label shall bear a statement 


of origin.”’ 


Other Riboflavin Suppliers. Another 
term appearing quite frequently in the list 
of ingredients on feed tags is riboflavin sup- 
plement. While this product has not been 
officially defined, the definition proposed 
for future discussion states that it is a feed- 
ing material used solely for its riboflavin 
content and shall contain not less than 40 
parts per million of riboflavin. 

“Dried whey solubles” is tentatively de- 
fined as the product resulting from the 
removal of albumen and the partial re- 
moval, of milk sugar from clean, sound 
whey, to which no foreign substances have 
been added except such as are necessary 
in the manufacture of milk sugar. Brewers’ 
dried yeast, another source of riboflavin, is 
the dried yeast filtered from beer after 
fermentation. 

Good-quality alfalfa meal and dried 
cereal grasses, in addition to being good 
sources of Vitamin A, contain riboflavin 
and other factors of the Vitamin B com- 
plex. 

Other feed ingredients contributing 
riboflavin are animal liver meal, animal 
liver and glandular meal, and fish liver and 
glandular meal. According to the tentative 
definitions of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, animal liver meal 
must contain at least 60 micrograms of rib- 
oflavin per gram; and animal liver and 
glandular meal containing at least 50 per- 
cent of liver must contain at least 40 micro- 
grams of riboflavin per gram. Similarly, it 
has been proposed that fish-liver and 
glandular meal containing at least 50 per- 
cent of fish liver must contain at least 40 
micrograms of riboflavin per gram. An- 
other way of expressing “‘micrograms per 
gram’ is “parts per million.” 


Protein Feeds. Any discussion of feed in- 
gredients would not be complete without 
mentioning the animal-protein concen- 
trates, such as meat scraps, meat and bone 
scraps, and tankage—also the vegetable- 
protein concentrates such as soybean oil 
meal, cottonseed meal, linseed oil meal, 
corn gluten meal, and peanut oil meal. 
Due to the extensive use of these protein 
feed ingredients, a scarcity was created, 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and Feed Industry Council inaugurated the 
voluntary protein conservation program 
functioning today. 


New Phosphorus Sources. When vege- 
table protein concentrates are used in 


| mixed feeds to replace tankage and meat 


scraps, additional mineral is required to 
obtain optimum results. Since sufficient 


| bone meal is not available to furnish phos- 


phorous, there has been a great demand 
for defluorinated phosphate and other 


| suitable phosphorus carriers for feeding 


purposes, 
Defluorinated phosphate, a relatively 

new product, is tentatively defined as the 

| product obtained by processing phosphate 


| rock so that the fluorine content is reduced 


below a toxic level. The toxic level pro- 
posed by the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials is as follows: ““The 
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fluorine content of any minerals or mineral 
mixtures which are to be used directly for 
the feeding of domestic animals shall not 
exceed 0.30 percent for cattle, 0.35 per- 
cent for sheep, 0.45 percent for swine, and 
0.60 percent for poultry. Rock phosphate 
or other fluorine-bearing ingredients may 
be used only in such limited amounts in 
feeding stuffs that they will not raise the 
fluorine of the total concentration of the 
(grain) ration above the following amounts: 
for cattle, 0.009 percent of fluorine; for 
sheep, 0.010 percent; for swine, 0.014 per- 
cent; and for poultry, 0.035 percent.” Sever- 
al partially-defluorinated phosphates are 
being produced from rock phosphate with 
fluorine contents usually ranging from one 
to two percent. Soft phosphate with col- 
loidal clay which contains from one to two 
percent fluorine is also being sold as a 
phosphorus supplement. This material is a 
very finely divided by-product from mining 
Florida rock phosphate by a hydraulic 


process in which the colloidal materials | 


settle at points in artificial ponds and 
basins farthest from the washer, and is later 


removed after the natural evaporation of | 


the water. 


The purpose. This discussion has de- 
scribed briefly the nature of some of the 
newer feed ingredients. No attempt has 
been made to evaluate such ingredients 
nor to suggest feeding recommendations. 
If feeding recommendations are desired, 
animal and poultry nutrition specialists 
should be consulted. 

Perhaps it would be incorrect to say that 
all of the ingredients mentioned above 
resulted from the war, because some of 
them were developed before and others 
would probably have been developed in 
the normal course of events. However, 
there seems to be no question that the war 
has stimulated activity in their production 
and use in mixed feeds. END 


Testing Mixtures for Hogs 
[ From page 36 | 


rate of gain, it gave results comparable to 
those in the no-supplement lot. Apparently 
this supplement was less palatable than the 
others, since its consumption was relatively 
small. 

The 20-percent supplement used for the 
pasture-fed hogs contained 10 pounds soy- 
bean oil meal, 50 ground oats, 15 ground 
wheat, 10 cottonseed meal, 5 meat and 
bone scraps, and 10 minerals. 

A 27 percent supplement fed to the pas- 
ture pigs produced an average daily gain 
of 1.73 pounds at a cost of $7.23 per 100 
pounds of gain. It contained 35 pounds 
soybean oil meal, 25 ground oats, 15 
ground wheat, 10 cottonseed meal, 5 meat 
and bone scraps, and 10 minerals. 

The 20 and 27 percent supplements 
(like the 20 and 25 on dry lot hogs) con- 
served protein-rich feeds at the expense of 
rate of gain. 

Best showing with alfalfa-pasture-fed 
pigs was made by a 35-percent supplement 
containing 60 pounds soybean oil meal, 15 
ground wheat, 10 cottonseed meal, 5 meat 
and bone scraps, and 10 minerals. Average 
daily gain was 1.94 pounds, at a cost of 
only $7.19 per 100 pounds of gain. 

Obviously, there would be a further 
conservation of protein-rich feeds if the 
good supplements were limited in mixed 
rations rather than fed free-choice with 
grain. This might result, however, in some 
decrease in rate and economy of gain. END 














Crop News, Kitchen Hints 
and Good-Natured Teasing... 


The warmth in the voice that says “hello” to a visit- 
ing neighbor. The cookies that fill up the pan which 
carried doughnuts to their house last week. The little 
compliments, jokes and good-natured teasing. The 
bits of crop news and the kitchen hints that are traded. 

Such ordinary little happenings may not make his- 
tory but they are the things that build morale. 

* * * 


One of the little things many Americans enjoy is the 
right to a cool and relaxing glass of beer when the 
day’s work is done. It doesn’t have to be beer—it can 
be lemonade or buttermilk. 

A glass of beer—a small thing, surely—not of 
crucial importance to any of us. And yet—morale is 
a lot of little things like this. Little things that help 
to lift the spirit, keep up the courage, make us more 
tolerant and understanding of one another. Little 
things that are part and parcel of our own 
American way of life. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


aG ‘No 





MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 
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Easy to Clean 


"When Our Hens get 
COLDS, My Mom, 
Uses the LEEWAY” 


What is your name? 

Is it Betsy or Bill 
Or Simon or Joseph 

Or Margie or Jill? 
Is it Amy or Carol 

Or Wilfred or Neil 
Or Susan or Nancy 

Or Ralph or Cecile? 
Whatever your name 

Or how great its fame 
Its meaning you'll find 
In “What’s in a Name?” 


—by Vivian G. Gouled 


Trough 
Without 
Guard 


Tuts trough has an easy-cleaning feature 
consisting of two strips of 2 x 2 tripped 
diagonally and tacked inside along the 
joints between the sides and the bottom, 
leaving no corners in which dirt can collect. 
The bottom is square and therefore the 
. trough holds more feed than one built in 
V shape; and it is not as likely to be tipped 
by hogs. The guard on top is a separate 
unit which can be removed. The bottom 
consists of one 2 x 12, twelve feet long, and 
the sides are 2” x 8”.—Walter Hunt 


Write for this fascinating book —packed 
with over 900 names. 

We'd like to send you this book free so 
you'll remember our name: ‘‘ETHYL.” It 
is a trade mark name for antiknock fluid 
made only by the Ethyl Corporation. Oil 

companies put 
Ethyl fluid into 
. gasoline to pre- 
vent ae 


The Lee Way: Either Leemulsion 
just stirred into the drinking water, 
or Vapo-Spray sprayed over the 
heads of the hens. Either one is suffi- 
cient in most cases, although in severe 
cases it is good to use both. 


(nro ran 


Trough With 
Top Guard on 





Pe f 
“WHAT'S IN A NAME?” i 
Dept, D12, Box 18, Madison Sq. P.O., N.Y.C, i 
Please send me a free copy of ‘‘What’s in j 




















ANSWERS 





To the Farm Quizbox (page 28) 





1. (c) is correct. Feed is now sold 
in New Jersey which contains 
a small amount of calcium car- 
bonate reinforced with iodine 
and manganese. By use of this 
feed, molting has been prevented 
in many flocks with the result 
that egg production stayed up. 
@. (a) is correct. 3. (a) is correct. 
4. (c) is correct. 5. (a) is correct. 
6. (c) is correct. 7. (a) is correct. 
8. (c) is correct. 9 (c) is correct. 
This chemical is called D-D mix- 
ture. About 200 pounds are used 
to the acre. It is injected into the 
soil at one-foot intervals. 10. (a) 
is correct—according to studies 
made by the General Electric 
Company. 11. (a) is correct. 
This method is reported to be 
easier on the tractor and more a hour. 
effective. 12. (a) is correct. 13. chore with Clean-Easy Milk 





SAVES TIME—SAVES LABOR! 


Clean-Easy Milker will be bossy’s favorite and 


Due to Puffs, 
Shoulder Gall, 
Bruises, Strains 
KEEP HORSE 
AT WORK 


® Farmers know there’s nothing so good 





your first choice, too. Easy on the cows, easy to 
keep clean and sanitary, easy to operate. Let your 


. 20 to 25 cows per 
Milking is a happy 


youngster do the milking 





as Absorbine for lameness due to shoul- 
der gall, bruises, puffs, strains. Many 
leading veterinaries have been using 
Absorbine for over 50 years. 

Absorbine speeds the flow of blood to 
the injury to help carry off the conges- 
tion. Absorbine often brings swellings 
down in only a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a ‘‘cure-all’”” but a time- 
proved help in relieving fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, collar gall and similar congestive 
troubles. Never blisters or removes hair. 
It costs only $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE that will prove its value many 
times. At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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(a) is correct. 14, (a) is correct. 
This new method of separating 
wet grain from dry has recently 
been developed in England by 
T. A. Oxley and Mr. F. Y. 
Henderson. 15. (b) is correct. 
Calves have warmer beds if litter 
is allowed to accumulate with 
daily addition of proper amounts 
of bedding. 16. (a) is correct. 
Flies, hot sun, and grass are liable 
to give calves younger than four 
months, a setback. 


72 Fo 2 PP Pee 


? 


er. Now available at your 
dealer, or write Ben H. An 
derson Mfg. Co., Madison 3 
Wisconsin, Dept. 11. 
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666 TABLETS. SALVE. NOSE DROPS 
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“Please girls, no crying!" 





GOOD from the word “GO” 


[ From page 56] 


ture is 32 degrees below zero outside, 
it's 17 degrees above inside. There are 
three tons of shavings in the sidewalls and 
under the roof for protection. Dryness is 
another feature which Mrs. Freeman had 
built into the house. The floor is on a cinder 
base, on top of which is a layer of concrete, 
then roofing paper, and finally a thin top 
covering of concrete. There are never any 
damp walls or wet litter to cut the effi- 
ciency of the flock. 

As in other poultry-raising practices, 
Mrs. Freeman has her own ideas about 
lights in the laying house in winter. She 
uses them only from November on, and 
then regulates them so that the hens never 
have longer than a 13-hour day. The peak 
of her egg production comes in February, 
when the harvest is so heavy “even my 
husband sometimes gets tired of carrying 
eggs.”” END 


Postwar Farming 
[ From page 23] 


busy places after this war is over. Even 
tho labor will no longer be such a prob- 
lem; the empty mouths of Europe and 
Asia will cry for food for a long, long time. 
So we have been a trifle more hard-boiled 
than perhaps an architect should be and 
have tried to incorporate the sentiment of 
home with the common-sense of efficiency 
on a cash basis. This is truly a gracious, 
lovable home, but, above all, a home for 
postwar farming. END 





A folder containing plans and a complete list 
of the materials needed to build this home 
(using present materials) will be mailed to you 
foronly 20c. Plans are sufficiently detailed so 
that you can turn them right over to your con- 
tractor or follow them yourself when new 
housing is again available. In the meantime, 
you'll want to use the List of Materials to esti- 
mate to a penny the cost to build in your 
community so that you can start today to save 
War Bonds for your house of tomorrow. In 
writing please mention Bildcost Heuse 1311 
and send your 20 cents in coin or stamps to 
the Building Editor, Successful Farming, 4111 
Meredith Building, Des Moines 3, lowa, 
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FOR FARMERS FEET / 
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T was long ago that Wolverine tanners, after 

years of research, finally perfected a unique triple-tanning process 
which made shell horsehide virtually as pliable and soft as buckskin. 
So, this leather which experts concede is the toughest and strongest 
suitable for shoes was at last practical for uppers as well as soles, 


Today, nearly 30 years later, that 
famous triple-tanning process is 
still a closely guarded secret. Only 
WOLVERINE tanners know it. 
So, today, it’s as true as ever that 
WOLVERINE Shell Horsehides 
are the only work shoes with both 
soles and uppers made of strong, 
super durable leather triple-tanned 
to amazing softness and flexibility. 
It’s not only soft to start; it stays 
that way—even dries out soft after 
soaking. Yet, severe scuffing and 
scraping and the destructive action 




















of perspiration and barnyard acids 
have amazingly little effect on this 
unique 3-ply leather. 

So, when you can’t make your 
present work shoes last any 
longer, be sure your next pair is 
WOLVERINE Shell Horsehides 
—work in comfort you never dared 
dream possible yet actually cut work 
shoe costs! But, be patriotic—make 
the work shoes you now have last 
as long as possible. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Dept. R-1143 Rockford, Michigan 


RINE 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 
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There’s One in Every Family... 4, aac, 














ae” FRED AINT A 
LAZY BOY, PAW-- 
H I KNOW JUST 
THE THING To & 
FIX HIM UP 


PF sever ot i 


THAT FLOOR SWEPT 
BEFORE THE SATURDAY 
STAMPEDE BEGINS, SON--- 
YU GOTTA HUSTLE 
IN THE GROCERY 
BUSINESS 


| | I AINT GOT ANY MORE 
tf OOOMPH THAN AN 
EXPIRED RATION STAMP 
PAW ~~~ MY CONDITION 
(S SUMPUM AWFUL--- 
re 
f 7 4) a 
SAG _'): 
PEE S\ 





























CLEVER MA./ SHE BEGAN SERVING POSTS 40/6 BRAN FLAKES 
REGULARLY EVERY DAY’ AND... IN A FEW WEEKS... SON 
FRED WAS SWINGIN’ HIGH WITH A STORE FULL OF ENERGY.’ 























Ee SUCH 


; A POUR OUT A DOUBLE- 
ENERGY. 







Zi 
Yjz7-4 G . SCOOP OF E DEE-LICIOus ¢ 
(ZA hey CRISPY BRAN FLAKES 
kz €. hee FR ME, MAW ~~ AND LET ME 
LZ . REVEL IN THAT APPETIZIN’ 
ty. e NUT- LIKE FLAVOR J! 
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WAS UP SINGING 
BEFORE BREAKFAST 
THIS MORNING / 




























THIS WAY, LADIES! REMEMBER-~ 
SS LIFE IS SWEL, 3 
— Wey 


I'M A BASIC 7 FOOD / 
EAT ME EVERY DAY 
TO HELP “KEEP FIT” 









e The U.S. Nutrition 
Program recom- 
mends that Ameri- 
cans eat foods from 7 
Basic Food Groups 
every day. Get your 
start on whole-grain nourishment fea- 
tured in the Basic 7 by eating Post’s 
Bran Flakes regularly. You'll enjoy their 
grand, nut-like flavor...you'll appreci- 
ate these 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 





1. Bulk to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Whole-grain nourishment of wheat, 
including precious minerals. 


3. Vitamins — niacin and, for energy, 
added Vitamin Bi. 


Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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st Sie 


Hank: “My girl Aggie must be the home- 
liest female in the world.” 

John: “‘Why?” 

Hank: “I sent her picture to Bob Rip- 
ley, and when it came back it had written 
on the back of it, ‘I don’t believe it! ” 


Astonished, the newly-fledged father 
stared down at the triplets and exclaimed, 
“That fortune teller spoke the truth 
she said I should beware of some small 
bald-headed people I would meet soon!” 


Then there was the cat who ate cheese 
and stood by the mouse-hole in the barn 
with baited breath! 


FS 


The official of the Government bureau 








had just received from the U. S. Employ- 4 
ment Service a fresh stenographer. On 
~ . ‘cc . -- 
her first morning she asked, ‘‘Please, sir, # 
is waterworks all one word, or do you 
divide it with a hydrant?” 
A henpecked looking little man and his 
wife arrived at a concert late. 
“What are they playing?” he whispered 
to the man beside him. 
“The Fifth Symphony,” his neighbor 
replied. 
“Well,” he muttered, “thank goodness 
I’ve missed four of them.”’ 
A granny from old Hackensack, 
Tried hard to enlist in the WAC; 
Said the Sarge, with a grin, 
“Gran, you shoulda come in ' 
About one or two conflicts back!’ aa 
sire 
re ° ° ior 
The newly rich oil farmer, unable to ee" 
write, deposited his first royalty check 
° . : . spol 
in the bank and arranged that his signa- ee 
ture should be two crosses. Soon a check bef, 
: eft 
showed up signed with three crosses and a 
the banker summoned the farmer for an wif 
3 saad per yh wile 
explanation. “Well, my wife is gettin 
. eg # ea ping 
into society,” he explained, ‘‘and she 
thinks I should have a middle name.” \ 
S: 
doe 
> 
THE 
Cull: 
M 
Vas 
she 
Cl 
M 
ak 
h 
id 
[ 
“Can't we walk to town to the movies ies, 
or something, I'm tired of being licked ur 
at this game night after night!" 05t0 









Zany Zoo by Moss Renaker 





THE CROCODILE 


| feel I've not sufficient guile 

To cultivate the crocodile, 

| think it's hardly worth my while 
To venture. 

1 do believe his toothy smile 
Conceals a certain saurian bile, 
1 do not like his serious style 

Of denture. 


British bombers were over Berlin, the 
sirens screaming, and people were racing 
for the shelters. 

“Hurry up!” cried the housewife to her 
spouse. 

“T can’t find my false teeth,’ 
befuddled and tardy husband. 

“False teeth!” returned the exasperated 
wife. “What do you think they’re drop- 
ping? Sandwiches?” 


b] 


called the 


Apple: “What is puppy love?” 
Sass: “Just the prelude to an under- 
log’s life!” 


THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 


She Keeps Forging Ahead! 


Mrs. Higgle, Elmsville poultry raiser, 
is in town Wednesday and disclosed that 
e has 500 more checks she is raising. 


Clio (Mo.) News 


That Musta Burned Up the Gob, Too 


Miss Simpson, assembly line, tried to 
jak up all the sunshine there was to be had 
n her day off and wound up with such a 

d sunburn she had to stay away from 


I vob. Hibbard (Fla.) Herald 





We'd Like To See This! 


lo correct sagging chin and throat mus- 
les, place the back of your head under 
wr chin and press upward gently.— 


b fon (Mass.) Herald 





a 
«ca PHILIP rT, 


BEFORE ANYTHING ELSE, BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 





THIS SUPERIORITY OF 


Puiu Morris 
RECOGNIZED 





by medical authorities 


Here's what happened in 
clinical tests of men and 
women smokers ... shown 
by the findings of distin- 
guished doctors: 





PROVED 


itatine 


far less oe throat 


to the nose 4 


WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, 
EVERY CASE OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT 
—DUE TO SMOKING—EITHER CLEARED UP COM- 
PLETELY, OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED! 

NOTE: We do not claim curative powers for PHuip 
Morris. But these findings—reported in an authoritative 
medica] journal—do prove Puitie Morris far less irritating 
to the nose and throat. You will find they taste far finer, too! 













Every day, new 
thousands CALL FOR 
PHILIP MORRIS! 
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CLIPMASTER 


Famous 
Easy- Running 
: Animal A 


| New Blades and Repair Parts 
Also Available 


@ The limited quantity of STEWART Clipmasters 
WPB has authorized us to produce will be avail- 
able through your dealer. Although there will not 
be nearly enough to meet the demand, you can 
| keep your present Clipmaster in good working 
/ condition with necessary repair parts. Check it 
now. If you need blades or repair parts, see your 
dealer or write to us. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Dept. 95 
; 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill, 
; Over Half a Century Making Quality Products 

















Helps You Overcome 


i FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill at ease because | 
of loose, wabbly false teeth. FASTEETH, an 
improved alkaline (non-acid) powder, sprinkled 
on your plates holds them firmer so they feel 


more comfortable. Soothing and cooling to gums 
made sore by excessive acid mouth. Avoid em- 
barrassment eaused by loose plates. Get FAS- 





TEETH today at any drug store. 
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Mr. Hog Raiser, 
What Now? 


per 200-pound hog. You can plainly see 
that even with this $13.75 floor, hogs are 


going to be fed out almost to normal | 
weights, and this means they are going to | 


consume all our corn and feed grains, also 
a large quantity of wheat. Unless this 
talked-of higher price for corn to feed hogs 


is put into effect, our bins will be empty all | 


over the country by July, 1944.” 


Aur THE evidence and the judgment of | 


informed observers warn the hog raiser to: 

Be prepared for higher feed costs, labor, and 
overhead in 1944. 

Around Chicago’s packing town there is 
little, if any, division of opinion over the 
continuing heavy demand for all kinds of 
meat. Our armed forces want meat. 
Civilians want meat. Our allies want meat 
and wherever the Axis oppressors are 
driven out or conquered, there are hordes 
of hungry people waiting to be fed. There 
is likely to be a strong market for livestock 
for at least two years after the war. 

This seemingly unlimited need for all 
the meat the American farmer can produce 
within the next two years should hold all 
hogs close to ceiling prices with the possible 
exception of the peak periods in November 
and December when packing house facili- 
ties may be swamped. A great reservoir of 
civilian buying power exists which could 
quickly be tapped by reshuffling the ra- 
tioning points. Few people are getting as 
much meat as they want. Nearly every 
family would eat more if their allowances 
were raised. 


ForEsEEING the time when all hogs re- 


gardless of quality may sell at ceiling prices, 


the National Livestock Producers Associa- | 


tion recently advised its members to reduce 
production costs and adjust their plans to 
the new price controls. 

**In many areas hogs can be put more on 
a growing basis. With price ceilings, the 
time of production and marketing becomes 
of secondary importance. More concern 
can be given to convenience and develop- 
ment of ways and means of reducing pro- 
duction costs. Risks can be avoided,” the 
association’s market analyst, H. M. Con- 
way, suggests. 

If normal price spreads between Sep- 
tember and December hogs, for example, 
are to be wiped out as a result of the OPA 
ceilings, why should we bother with 
February and March pigs, some stockmen 
are asking? There is much less risk and a 
saving in labor when pigs are born out- 
doors on pasture in late April or May. 

“It looks like all the progress we have 
made in spreading production and market- 
ing of hogs more evenly over the 12 months 
will be dumped overboard,” said a well 
known stockyards official at the summer 
meeting in Chicago where the application 
of live hog ceilings was considered. 


Iu AFRAID hog ceilings -will turn the 
clock back. It looks like the days when 
farmers raised one litter a year and put 
most of their hogs on the market within a 
few months will return.” 

These forebodings, of course, may never 
be realized. Established custom changes 
slowly. Even if all hogs don’t tend ceiling- 
ward, however, the spread of $1.00 per 
hundredweight between the $13.75 floor 
and the $14.75 ceiling is not considered an 
adequate premium for the extra effort and 
expense of producing hot-house pigs in the 


[ From page 26 } | 











Continental Red Seal Engines are 
built for economy and to deliver 
dependable power. Keep them in 
fighting trim and keyed to the 


important job of producing more and 
more food. 


Always remember that good main- 
tenance is essential to save gasoline 
and oil, both of which are so neces- 
sary to increase the Power to Win 
on all fronts. 


Your Dollars are Power, too 
-— Buy War Bonds 





[ontinental 
Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


BIG HELP 


when farms 
are shoit 


of hands 











—whole days saved 


You can work your rubber-tired tractors on the land 
sooner after rain if you use WEED BULL or WEED 
SPIRAL GRIP TIRE CHAINS—often a whole day, some- 
times two or three days, sooner. @ Strong and reli- 
able WEED BULLS give positive 3-way traction. 
They’re self-cleaning; mud can’t cling to them. One 
man can put them on alone; no adjusters needed. 
Because of right and left hand twist, they don’t turn 
over and tighten up. The wheels can’t spin inside 
these chains. @ The government recognizes the 
necessity of WEED BULLS and WEED SPIRAL GRIPS 
and we are producing all we can under WPB L-170. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
York, Pa., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadetphia, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Portland 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
= BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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late winter months. Apparently mindful of | 
this fact, the War Food Administration on 
September 8 announced that the support 
price on hogs, Chicago basis, would be 
dropped from $13.75 to $12.50 for the 
period from October 1, 1944, to March 31, 
1945. This price is for good to choice 
butcher hogs weighing 190 to 230 pounds, 
and its effect will be to maintain the ad- 
vantage of hogs grown in the more difficult 
months. 


How rapidly farmers will swing away 
from their established habits in hog raising 
is a moot question. They will undoubtedly 
be guided by what happens from here on. 
But for the present some reliable market- 
eers are saying: finish as many of your hogs 
as possible and ship ’em by early Novem- 
ber. Then keep the rest of your shoats at 
home until after the first of the year. 
November and December are expected to 
see the heaviest runs of the year when 
buyers may take advantage of the situation 
to grade sharply and force all but the 
choicest 200- to 270-pound butchers below 
the $13.75 (Chicago) floor price. 

Some other shifts in production due to 
price ceilings are under way. Grain farm- 
ers are raising more hogs. The surplus corn 
growing areas can net more than the ceil- 
ing price for their grain by feeding it to 
hogs. 

Cattle feeders already have shifted to 
hogs, driven out of their customary busi- 
ness by high prices for feeder steers and the 
roll back in fat cattle prices. 

As more half-grown pigs are unloaded 
by farmers in the deficit corn areas due to 
the feed blockade, lower-priced feeder pigs 
are predicted. In ordinary times, corn 
moves into these deficit feed areas, but to- 
day surplus pigs are moving to the corn. 


HE squeeze in corn forecast for next 
year brought a downward revision in this 
fall’s pig crop and will have a similar effect 
next spring. But swine raising will continue 
at a fast clip, for nothing on the farm has 
been paying better. Only the big fellows 





are beginning to retrench. Frank Hubert, 
chairman of the McLean County, Illinois, 
Agricultural War Board and one of the 
state’s most extensive hog growers is one of 
these. Hubert farms in the biggest corn 
growing county in America, yet he turned 
130 sows into the fattening pens last sum- 
mer. He had intended to keep the sows for 
September and October litters. 

“T am also planning to reduce the num- 
ber of sows to farrow on my farm this com- 
ing spring,” said Hubert. The dwindling 
feed supply in central Illinois inspired his 
decision to trim the size of his swine herd. 

In the eastern Cornbelt where hog and 
‘attle feeders were the first to run out of 
eed, corn sold during the summer for $1.20 
to $1.25 a bushel. John W. Schwab, Pur- 
lue University, reports that Indiana farm- 

rs have been ignoring the corn ceiling. 
They are reducing their sow herds and 
getting back to normal production. 

All things considered, the hog outlook 
shapes up something like this for 1944: 

1. Hog numbers, other livestock, and 
poultry are running ahead of feed supplies. 

2. Profits will be less than in 1942-43. 
Che days of cheap corn and feed wheat 
lue to the ever-normal granary are past. 

3. Shrewd swine raisers will not be 

aught out on a limb with more hogs than 
teed. 

4. The changed situation calls for more 
ittention to holding down production costs. 

5. There will still be good profits in hogs 
for the man with the feed. END 








IN WARTIME as in PEACETIME 


serving their Country 
on our farms and in our 
armed forces. 
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LIMITED SUPPLIES OF TOWER’S 
OILED SUITS, COATS AND HATS 
HAVE BEEN ALLOTTED TO MOST 
DEALERS. WE URGE THAT EVERY 
EFFORT BE MADE TO 


“PRESERVE YOUR SLICKER’ 


Write for our FREE folder giving 
valuable tips on how to do it, 


Ask for Special Folder D1 


This famous 107-year-old name 
and trade mark signifies wet 
weather protection to men 


FULL SUPPLIES OF TOWER’S 
OILED AND LATEX TREATED 
WATERPROOFS WILL BE 
AVAILABLE AFTER VICTORY 





A. J. TOWER CO. BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
















HANDLING 


Just mix this treat- 
ment in the feed. Buy ' SAlSByRy’s 
at feed, drug, produce Ho 

stores, hatcheries. Dr. 0G- | 
Salsbury’s Laborato- 

ries, Charles City, Ia. * Lange ROUND woRMS 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—Is Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 








Mealboutiveteeues Vegetable Growing, by J. W. 
Lioyd, long recognized as an authoritative text of 
vegetable growing, has been revised and brought 
up to date in the light of recent developments in 
this field. Illustrated, 344 pages, cloth, $3. Send 
money to Successful Farmin 














For Better 
Drainage... 
USE 


ORANGEBURG PIPE 


Not a substitute—an improvement over clay tile 
or a iron soil pipe for non-pressure uses, 

Two types: egular for tight-line drainage, 
house-to-sewer, house-to-septic tank connections, 
downspouts. 

Perforated for septic tank filter beds, founda- 
tion footing drains, sub-soil drainage, irrigation. 

Lightweight. Non-metallic. Easy to handle. 
Can be cut with saw. Does not chip or break 
easily like clay tile pipe. Repels root growth. 
Durable. Economical. Write for circular. 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT Conese, DEPT. S 
ORANGEBURG, N. 
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} OCRANCEBURC FIBRE PIPE 
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Post Office 


SEARS-ROEBUCK } oo re cece Aa 





Mail to point below nearest to you: 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 
Chicago « Philadelphia * Memphis « Dallas * Kansas City + Seattle 


8 Please mail me, without cost or obligation, latest edition of 
“Tips to Trappers," also fur shipping tags. 


TRAPPERS! 


There’s real 
MONEY FOR YOU 
in this valuable, 
new FREE book! 


Send for your copy NOW! 





It’s packed full of money-making hints 
for putting extra fur dollars in your 
pocket this trapping season! New 1943- 
1944 “Tips to Trappers” book tells all 
about $7,590.00 in cash awards in 
Sears-Roebuck 15th National Fur 
Show. Shows how you may easily share 
in awards, whichare in addition toTOP 
market prices that Sears-Roebuck 
et you for your pelts. Mail coupon 
or your FREE copy ow. 
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Farmer’s Trading Center 





cet BIG PROFITS from 
SMALL INVESTMENT 


OTTAWA 


Dr. N aylor’s 


MEDICATED 


, TEAT DILATORS 


The dairyman's standby for 
treating scab teats, cut and 








teats 




















5 H-P LOG SAW 
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ey 


LOW COST 
KEROSENE 
(or gasoline) 








PLENTY OF POWER for 
FASTER, EASIER CUTTING 


Demand for wood is increasing and prices are 
higher than ever before. You can make real 
money sawing wood, if you have an Ottawa. 
Equipped with a sturdy 6 H-P engine. De- 
signed for easy handling. Complete one-man 
machine with Safety Saw Guide and other ex- 
clusive Ottawa features for fast sawing. 


USE FOR OTHER JOBS—when not saw- 
ing wood, use engine for any belt job. Thou- 
sands in use. FREE BOOK and price list at 
your request. Write today. 





Dept. 2011A, - 


Dr. Naylor Dilators furnish soft, com- 
fortable protection to the injured 
lining and keep teat canal open in 
its natural shape while tissues heal 
They have a deep, yielding sur- 
face of soft absorbent texture which 
f fits either large or small teats with- 
“. out overstretching or tearing and 
*} which carries the medication INTO 
teat canal to seat of the trouble. 


” The Only Soft Surface Dilators 


Packed in Antiseptic Ointment 
Large pkg. $1. Trial pkg. 50c 
At dealers’ or mailed postpaid 


H.W. NAYLOR CO... MORRIS, N. Y. 
Dependable Veterinary Products 


THIS GREAT BOOK 


should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells all about my course on 
how to know horses—how to break 
them—how to train them—how to 
make noney as a master horseman. 
Write for it today—F REE, together 
with my special offer of a course in 
Animal Breeding without cost to 
you. If you are interested in Gaiting 


and Riding the saddle horse, check here 0) Do it PROFITS Gvsty marketing 
today—now. You'll never regret it. ally farm oper- 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 


- - Pleasant Hill, Ohio DIGEST, semimonthly cumulative outlook and ref- 


‘*Never had such a grand garden before!’’ 
say folks who planted Michael-Leonard 
Seeds. 
arm-loads of fresh vegetables, and canned 
dozens of quarts!’’ Next time you plant 
a@ garden, plant Michael-Leonard Seeds 
... scientifically produced to grow better 
vegetables for you. Sold only by dealers. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD SEED 


GROWS BETTER VEGETABLES 


We’re Still Eating 


FROM OUR 


Michael- 
Leonard 


GARDEN 












*“‘and what yields! We gathered 
















Every farmer, every 
lover of horseflesh 








AT HATCHERIES, DRUG, FEED STORES 


POULTRY 
LICE 
This Easy 


Way 


Put Nic-Sal on the Roosts 


NIC-SAL provides volatile nicotine 
readily, yet safe for hens. 100% active. 
Easily applied. Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories, Charles City, Iowa. 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


NIC-SAL 














OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





1123 Wood Avenue, Ottawa, Kansas 





67 BREEDS Baby Chicks, Eggs, Hybrids, 

Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Bantams. 
All rare and common varieties. Free handsome, 
illustrated catalogue, colored pictures. Low prices. 


~ MURRAY MeHSURRAY, Box 12, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. 


STAMMER ? gz, 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, Its Cause 

and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method FREE 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successful for 42 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 









Dept. S 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


of agriculture in the D.A.S. AGRICULTI 


ations and the business eee 
RAL 


erence service from the oldest and largest Farm Man- 
agement and Appraisal organization. Digest to date 
and 6 months’ service $15. Thereafter, $10 a year. 
Free sample releases. 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


5579 Pershing, St. Louis (12), Mo. 








Dept. 2154, Circle Tower, 
ILM FINISHING 

Get the Best Pictures that can possibly Beautiful Christmas Cards with en- 
be made from your negatives. No need to velopes from your negative, four alike 25c; 
risk having your films poorly developed. per dozen 60c. Rolls developed 2 prints 
Send Your films to the World’s Largest each exposure 25c. Jones Studio, Daven- 
Kodak Finishers. 200 Fox-trained experts port, Iowa, ‘‘Where The West Begins.”’ 

give you service and world famous quality. —- 
Any size 6 or 8 Exposure Roll Developed 16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beauti- 
and Printed by experts using finest quality ful Hollywood enlargements, free Leather- 
materials for only 25c. Quality finishing, tone frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free 
lifetime guaranteed. We are as near as your photo album with first order. Lifetone 
mail box. Mail us a roll today, see how easy Studios, Dept. A-1135, Des Moines, lowa. 
it is to have your films finished by The 
Fox Company, World's Largest Kodak 
Finishers, Dept. San Antonio, Texas. 


When Film Is Scarce and e very snapshot 
doubly precious you need the protection 
given by our careful, efficient, prompt 
service. 8 e rolls developed, complete 
set deckle-edge, embossed wide-margin 
prints 25c. Free Enlargement Coupons. 
Send roll and money or write for Free 
Mailers and samples. 35MM. film beauti- 
fully finished in oversize. 36-exp. roll only 
$1.00. Samples on request. Mailbag Film 
Service, Dept. C-24, Box 5440 A, Chicago 








Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
developed 25c m: 116 size or smaller; 
enlarge reprints 

Enlarge Photo, ae 791E, Boston, Mass. 











Beautiful Personal Christmas Cards 
from your favorite negatives, Original, 
Inexpensive—send snapshot negative, only 
60c per dozen. Cut Rate Reprint Service, 
Box 833-D, LaCrosse, Wis 


Two Sets of ‘“‘Deckledge”’ Prints with 
80. every roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual- 
——— ieadieiaaihian ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
Discriminating Camera Fans. 8 ex- Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
posure rolls Ray quality serviced your Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
choice either—eight Raytone prints anc > 
free photo folder for keeping prints safely < cama aan ee, 1h 10, ee ee 
or—2 prints of each good exposure 25c. rolls, 50c Reprints 3c ~~ . . 
Quality that excels—Leaders since 1920. alan “Fred R éastman Bode, Iowa. 


Ray’s Photo Service, Dept. 35-F, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. Embossed Christmas Cards with en- 
eg ag ep ye : y 60¢ pe zen; 
Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight ex- velopes_ trom your film re > per dozen 4 
posure rolls developed with two prints of alike 25c. Rolls developed 2 sets pictures 
ie > ‘ ‘ve > s 25 ry . 

each or one larger print of each negative. 5c. Peeko Pictures, 1 avenpors, lowa. 
Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1898. on roll 25c. Twenty-two years of satisfied 
Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bidg., customers. Quick service. Lens Photos, 
La Crosse, Wis Dept. C-10, Janesville, Wisconsin. 














Two Beautiful Prints from each h pie ture 








Better Pictures— Sixteen Guaranteed Free! Best snapshot on attrac "tive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 


“Everbrite” prints from roll, coupon for 
your choice of 2 plain or 1 colored, framed tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
calargement 25c. ‘‘Everbrite’’ reprints, 2c pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ach. Flash Foto Finishers, Box 1122-R, 








x ry Prints, , all enlarged to ne arly poste ard 

linneapolis, Minn. ———————— size, from your roll or negatives, 25c. 
Roll Filmachine Developed and your Willard Studios, Box 3535 N, Cleveland, 
choice (1) 8 Finerfotos and two profe -ssion- Ohio 


al bromide enlargements, ‘or (2) 16 guar- —— . 
anteed Finerfotos 25c. Order by number. Rolis Developed—Two be autiful I Double 


: serving ‘ine > Weight Professional Enlargements 

1b:808 Evinbsanete, bilan. ee Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 
: tin ‘noe Century Photo Service, La Crosse, V 

Your Choice—16 sparkling prints; or 8 consin 
over-size prints (deckle-edge if desired); Sq NS year EET eo age yea 
or 8 prints and two beautiful “Lifetime” Roll De veloped, photo a album, 2 enlarge- 
enlargements. Orlly 25c ments, 8 , 25¢c. Geppert Studios, 
Dept. 170, May’s Photo, Li Lac rosse, Wis. Dept. V-2, Des Moines, lowa. 
Books—Milk and Milk J Products, by Specializing! 16 Deckle-Edged Highgloss 
Eckles, Combs, and Macy, Illustrated, 380 rints, roll developed, 25c. Reprints 2c. 
pages, cloth, $3.50. Send money to Royal Photos, 1169 Thomas, St. Paul 4, 
Successful Farming. Minnesota. 























Help Win the War! Raise Milking Short- 
horns. Milk and Meat are ‘‘Weapons”’ of 
Victory! Milking Shorthorns produce 4 
percent milk and have greatest salvage 
value of all milk breeds—offer you better 
corny for added production and 
rofit! Get the tacts—Free! Or read Milk- 
ng Shorthorn Journal. Trial Subse a tion, 
six months 50c; one year $1.00. Allking 
Shorthorn Soc iety, “i. Q-5A, 7 Dee 
Park Ave., Chicago, 


Buy Shropshires—the twin-purpose and 
twin-producing sheep. Unsurpassed in 
combined meat and wool production. Both 
pores of high quality. Beautiful type. 
ardy, good grazers. Lambs grow and 
fatten readily. Write for breeder lists, free 
guidebook. American Shropshire Registry 
Assn., Box 18, LaFayette, Indiana. 


Deep Chests And Big Udders—The 
Holstein story in a nutshell—Vitality and 
Production. Beautiful animals that not 
only look well but do well. Outstanding 
money makers. Free literature. Write 
Box 2106, Holstein-Friesian Association, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Guernseys, Tested fine quality Ty grade 
heifers 6 to 7 weeks old. Shipped C. O. D. 
Express $30 ‘00 each here. Also a few Hol- 
steins. Inspection invited. 

Glenn Clarke, R. 1., 50. St. Paul, Minn, 














Attention Hog Farmers: Wormtreat 
your Pigs. Push them to a Victory Market 
Midwest furnishes Free Worm’ Expeller, 
Free 1 ef" medicine, and Free skin 
mange dip. Let us teli you about our 
special proposition. Salesmen wanted for 
local territories. Write Midwest Mineral 
Company, Greenwood, Indiana—Grinnell, 
Iowa. 





Ohio Improved Chester White Boars, 
Bred Gilts, Pigs, no kin. On nine farms. No 
igrees. War Took Help. Circulars, 


ces. : 
Write Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. 


Buy Yorkshire Service Boars and bred 
sows for extra profit. Big early maturing 
litters. Send for booklet. American York- 
shire Club, Box 775, Galveston, Texas. 


0.1.C. Hogs. All Ages. Immuned, Regis- 
tered. Shipped on ap roval. Pairs un- 
related. Established 1902. Write wants. 
C. G. Fisher, Collinsville, Ohio. 


Registered Berkshires. All ages. Best 
blood lines. Short legged, deep bodied, 
today’s type. Farmers prices 

Owen Stock Farms, Spencer, Ind., R-5 


Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- 
able. On approval. 4-H material. J. M. 
McFarland, Watertown, Wis. 

















“How to Break and Train Horses’’— 
A book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It is free; no obligation. Simply ad- 
dress Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 2011, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Hereford Hogs—Quick maturing. Ameri- 
ca’s fastest growing breed. Popular. Dif- 
ferent. Bred gilts, boars, pigs. Illustrated 
circular. Yalehurst Farm, Peoria, Lllinois. 








America’s Leading Livestock Maga- 
zine. Serves entire industry. $1.00 a year. 
Trial: 6-months 50c. Breeder's Gazette, 
Dept. S-12, Spencer, Indiana. 

Free Catalog of valuable livestock books 
and magazines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, 
Horses, Poultry, Fur, ete. Breeder Publl- 
cations, Stockyards, Chicago. 








i. C. Swine. Write for Breed 





Peach and Apple Trees 7c and Up. 
Pears, plums, cherries, nuts, berries, 
G ——~ ‘vines 5c. Evergreens, shrubs, shade 
trees low as l5c. Free catalog. Tennessee 
Nursery Co., Box 9, Cleveland, Tenn. 





Ginseng | Seeds For —. w rite for Price. 
M. Keil, Warren, Pa., R 





HYBRID 
Look! Funk’s G-Hybrid corn catalog 
ready now. Contains complete facts on 
yields, standability, insect and disease re- 
sistance. Color-photos show ears in full 
size. Gives experiences of farmers in your 
area. Every farmer should have it. Free. 
Write today. Funk Bros. Seed Co Box 8, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 





F. o. 
rs a ation and Circ ter, 


C. Vernon, Secy., Goshen, Indiana, 








ps : « 
Profitable, Dignified Business for high 
grade, industrious men and women retail- 
ing Rawleigh Products direct from manu- 
facturer to consumer. Every home your 
market. Large repeat orders. A few opeD- 
ings nearby. Write Rawleigh Co., Dept. 
K-65-SHW, Freeport, I 


Reliable Men or Women wanted to ¢ all 
on farmers. Some making $100.00 in & 
week. Experience unnecessary Write 
McNess Company, Dept. 602, Freeport, 
Illinois. 

Strange ‘‘Dry’’ Shoe Polisher. * Sells | like 
wild. Replaces messy pastes, liquids 
Simply glide over shoes. Samples sent of 
trial. Kristee 129, Akron, Ohio. 
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‘IMPROVED! 
A MILL THAT 


GIVES YOU 
PMT ATE | CABOR-FREE GRINDING: 


Viking Exclusive self- 
V/ KI N feeding mechanism makes 

automatic grinding possi- 
ble—All you have to do 
ADVANTAGES is start the mill and go on 


with your regular work. 


y) LOW-COST GRINDING: Actually you, too, can grind 
your feed for as little as lf per hundred pounds. 


3 FRESH FEED GRINDING: Because it takes so little 

of your time for grinding, you will want to grind 
daily. Give your stock the benefit of freshly 
ground feed—more nutritive and non-spoiling. 






Your letter to us will bring you complete details and 
many interesting facts about grinding. WRITE IT NOW. 


VIKING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


217 EAST WASHINGTON ST. JACKSON, MICHIGAN 

















For Tractors 





, oe fast and easy. Can cut 
“~\ —— ™ 
5 \\\ " 
7 heavy blade. FREE details, 
More Eggs— More Profitable—300 Egg Breeders, Day 
other breeds. Thousands weekly. Write 


enough wood to pay for 
Os) ¥ Low 
F OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
old unsexed $9.95. Pullets $14.95; 4 week started pullets 
Bush Farms & Hatchery, Box 450, Clinton, Mo. 
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Folks! l’ll Be Happy To Send 
You My New Book FREE 


Also My SUCCESS BROODER Plans And New 
Feeding Formulas For Home Mixing, Using Grains Available. 


Just drop me a postcard or letter and I'll send this new book free and without obligation, 
as my get-acquainted gift. This book has taken me over 17 years to write, because it is the 
result of*my own experience in hatching, brooding and raising chickens under ordinary 
farm conditions. It lets you in on secrets of brooding, feeding (using your own home grown 


Mrs. Jim Moore 224 home mixed feeds), overcoming chick diseases, ‘etc., that have helped hold my losses 


down to seldom over 2% or 3% 
time and work. In fact it shows how an income of up 
to $1,000 to $2,000 a year from eggs is possible. Be- 
sides this book, I'll also include Free complete and 
easy plans for my favorite Success Brooder that can 
be made at home without expensive materials, expert 
labor or special tools. It's very safe and can be made 
any size up to 1000 chick capacity, to operate as a 
battery brooder or floor brooder using electric or 
other heat 
All my life, I’ve raised chickens and for over 17 years 
have been trapnesting and line breeding in working 
for improvement. I've found a few new kinds of chick- 
ens, and I'll send pictures of them, if you ask for them 
when writing me. One is a sensational White Egg 
Layer, called White Romans that is the result of our 
world wide search for something heavier and a better 
money maker than Leghorns. The other is the New 
Hamp Whites, the one chicken, in my opinion, that 
will outgrow, outlay and bring in more money than 


It tells about easy to follow methods that save money, 








Rocks on any farm. Also Hybrids which, like Hybrid 
corn, have proved healthier and more productive 
For many years we've developed White Giants, the 
largest of all breeds, so well that we've won many 
World's Fair and National Official Egg Contests, also 
hold egg laying championship on big White Leghorns 
This year we are equipped to furnish Started Pullets 
or Range Size Pullets that ure well feathered and 
need no further brooding so you save chick starter and 
literally months of work and early chick losses alto- 
gether. My prices are low as 23c so don't hesitate to 
investigate them 

These free gifts are my way of making friends and 
remember there is no obligation, now or ever, for 
readers of this magazine. My address is Mrs. Jim 
Moore, Dept. 114P, Ottumwa, Iowa. I'll be well re- 
paid if you are helped in making more money with 
your own chickens this coming year 





Now you can buy 


wanee sie 2 PULLETS 


TTARTED or PARTLY RAISED = from us 


largest producers of Range Size pullets. 17 years 
breeding and trapnesting. Brosemer’s NEW BOOK 


ee r than most places sell day olds. Your choice 
of 6 breeds or hybrids in heavies or lights. World's 
**$1400 a year from 350 Hens’’ tells how, was 
written by former Jr. Poultryman U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
sent for 10c stamps or coin. Also get free book illus- 
trated in colors showing new kinds, best breeds, TO 
pictures pullets. Also new feed formulas for home 
’ ye - us- 
RUCKER’S o~g 3 3150 
av ailable. 
IMPERIAL::.-: 


BREEDING FARMS 


Dept. 114, Ottumwa, lowa, Dept. 714, Delphos, Ohio, or Dept. 214, Bethany, Mo. 





itself quickly. Easily 
ly 
ye" 5 PRICE wines Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
$22.95 FOB. Surplus cockerels $4.95. Send money order 
FARMS—REAL ESTATE 


—Mak ‘ood 
w a = akes wi sawing 
moved while attached. Big 
BUSH White LEGHORNS 
Free catalog gives our FOB terms, guarantees, etc. 24 


POULTRY—CHICKS—TURKEYS—SUPPLIES 











Get a Farm On the Soo line in North Swea City Broadbreast Bronze Poults. Raise More Fall and Winter Chicks for Remember Last Y Don't be disap- 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- March through June. Rigidly selected meat or eggs. Free book on wartime poul- ,ointed again. Place chick orders now to do 
tions never better to buy good lands at Pullorum Tested Breeders. Order now and try management will help you. Salem Your part to meet growing food shortage 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- be sure. Cash Discount. Guarantee 100% “championship breeding’’ means fast Raise more Carney chicks this fall. Carney 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state alive arrival. Swea City Hatchery, Swea growth, early maturity, heavy production. breeding for fast growth—early maturity 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates. City, Iowa. Choice of leading money-making breeds, means quick turnover. Low prices on sexed 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. S. ——— sexed or unsexed at remarkably reasonable or unsexed chicks—all leading breeds 

Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- Your greatest poultry problem , will prices. Write Today for Free book and save you money. Write Today for Free 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. look simple when you read American Poul- rices. Prompt delivery. Salem Hatchery, Book on wartime poultry management 





—_ try Journal regularly. 500,000 poultrymen 
Strout’s Big Farm Catalog! 68 Pages do, why not ~ snly - . 


3ox 6, Salem, Indiana. 
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Carney Hatchery, Box 15, Shelbyville, 



















































































? Only 25c year, 5 years —— ie 
lescribing hundreds of properties in 18 $1.00. American Poultry Journal, 556s, Clover Valley Chicks U. 5. Approved— ———— — 
states from Maine to Florida and west to Clark, Chicago Pullorum Tested. Thousands weekly Let’s Sock the Axis by raising plenty « 
a ng ry Fy ey Te B Chick i <a Ae: From one of America's oldest established tood in the U. 8. A. Soldiers can't fight 
tom prices. Write today for this money- $700 + — Phen eh eke! hatcheries. 36 years breeding experience their best on half filled stomachs neither 
saving time-saving book. Free. Strout ie ‘ postpa pode: trong realt ay Omens to help you get production needed now can farmers or city tolks work. Let's raise 
Realty, 7-CN So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, stag cripples! = — i «eed order Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Big plenty of broilers for market because we 
: pA aaa F sche k "cae oes English-type Leghorns and other profit- must have them. For Baby Chicks, place 
~ Y, #00% ‘ » * * Ts) » =o . . , , . " . 
Farms, Ranches, large and small; favor- Chouteau, St. Louis, Mo 5 making breeds. Ge t I ves ( atalog, 14 day somes aes aoe _ — — r - ary All 
able prices, terms. Good locations, fine protection guarantee. Clover Valley Poul- eading broiler breeds. Seymour Hatchery, 
opportunities for security and profit in Bush's Money- making AAA Chic ks—24 try Farm, Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. Box 44-C, Seymour, Indiana. ~ 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Dakotas breeds; thousands weekly; surplus broiler Help “produce ne “e needed food—make a it’s T R ; x tre 
: Ds - a, , ae te oe ron wit ; a > good s Time to Get Ready now for extra 
Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Upper Michi- _—cockerels $4.95; 100 English White Leg- profits raising DuBois chicks this fall. Fast profits this year raising fall chicks for meat 
gan, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri. Free de- horn started pullets; 4 weeks, $22.95 up. growth, high livability—early maturity or eggs. Food is needed and Conrad's 
‘criptions and price lists. “W rite R. Ww. Send ge nets tS , li Mis i. breeding gets them into early production. chicks, sexed or unsexed, bred for fast 
Reynolds, Milwaukee Railroad, 72 Union ss ___ Bush Hatchery, Cll nton, Missouri. Our low chick prices save you money growth, early maturity and livability will 
Station, Chicago, Illinois. All-Turkey Magazine explains newest Sened or unsoned chicks, 31 breeds prince 3 you save ime. get cartier production 
Good Farm Bargains. Washington, methods brooding, confinement growing, orders now for fall and winter delivery t easonable ces e yo 10ney 
Minnesota, Seonteme. Idaho, Oregon, marketing. Helps increase profit. Subscribe Ww ee DuBois County Hatchery, Box Write Conrad's Jackson County Hatchery, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- today! One year, $1.00. Turkey World, 910-C, Huntingburg, Indiana. Box 13, Seymour, Indiana. 
able climate. Write for literacvure lists de- Desk 164, Mount Morris, IIl. Limited Time—White Leghorns, $7.90; Place Your Orders Now for fall and win- 
TW gy Dical farms. Specity viuich state. Swea City U. S. Approved — U. S.  Pullets, $14.90; 3 to 4 weeks White Leg- ter chicks for broilers. Guaranteed delivery 
4 BY nan 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Pullorum ‘bested Chicks. January through horn started pullets, $23.95. Rocks, Reds, on advance orders. Increasing demand for 
—aal, ee. June. Guarantee 100% alive arrival. Raise a ae a $7.90. pullets, poly pe bey = ry 
Hight " an early brood. Cash Discount. Order now. b -90. eavy assorted, $6.95. Surplus avis a zy, even fe ‘ring, e% 
( etce Unhaneenet Goode aan tee Swea City Hatchery, Swea City, Iowa. assorted $4.95. Special grades higher. Free maturing chicks. All leading breeds sexed 
at low prices with terms. Descriptive book aa ood * Geom — — catalog gives our FOB terms, guarantees, or unsexed. Write for Free Book ‘‘How to 
sent upon request. Long-Bell Farm Land H Supreme Chicks—from a etc. Send money order. Thompson Hatch- Manage Poultry for Extra Wartime 
poration, 804 R. A. Long Bldg., Kan- ee, nationally — for prompt —_ery, Springfield, Missouri. Profits.” Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 18-C, 
8 ' :* ‘ - service, fair dealing. Sexed or non-sexed. . “ ene Ramsey, Indiana. 
as City, Mo. Postpaid. 100% alive arrival guaranteed. Griffith Chicks Bred 25 Years. Make —— ———_——— a - 
Bargain Farm Land and Stock Ranches Hayes Bros. Hatchery, Dec atur, Illinois. Extra Profitable Layers, Quick Maturing While They Last—Thousands weekly 
n Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, > po . broilers. Immediate Delivery. Per 100 Free catalog gives our FOB terms, guaran- 
Washington, Oregon. For complete details All the News of poultry! Marketing, dis- Prepaid. Big Type White Leghorns $9.95. tees, etc. Blood-tested, 300 egg breeders 
write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 929, Great coveries, breeding, fe eding, laying. Sub- Barred, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, White Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas, 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota,  8¢tibe now! One year 25c: 5 years, $1.00. Orpingtons, Leg-Rox $9.95. Free Catalog $7.90; pullets, $14.90; 3 to 4 week started 
2 Aa La 4 Poultry Tribune, Dept. 145, Mount Mor- Grifith’s Hatchery, Box 403-E, Fulton, White Leghorn pullets, $23.95; Rocks, 
sanede aan ty ol tntermation. ris, Ill Missouri. Reds, Orpingtoas. Ww yenaerins, FL .90 pul- 
Vew omes—Fertile Soil—Future secur- Gunmtsiom Ginhaie * sandiitinde Taman ait — _ ets, > 90; heavy assorted, $6.95; surplus 
ty. Canadian National Railways, Dept. peep By T, shipment” pean Be Stouffer’s Chicks. Bloodtested, Inspect- _cockerels, $4.95. Best matings higher. Send 
335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn and llorum Tested. Catalog Free. ed Floc ks. Md hite, Brown Leghorns, Ror ks. money . order. — ames deal iatchery, 
F - 3 i Hatcl Wind M Wyandottes, Orpingtons. Also sexed Springfield, Missour: 
“td Soe Genes, a? — eats, | __ Superior Fatchery, ndsor, 0. chicks. Get complete prices. Heavy As- — — 
omes, in the beautiful, healthful, pleasan Heim’s Fall Chicks. Hatching now. sorted, $9.45. Light Assorted $6.95. Leg- $$$$$ from Wayne Chicks. 21 purebred 
rae Free literature. Write, Barnsley, 200-332 egg ROP sired. Special broiler horn Cockerels $3.95. Collect. Sadie varieties. 6 hybrids as hatched or sexed 
zone, Ark. chicks. Leading breeds. Catalog. Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Iil- Priced reasonable. Catalog 
Books— Poultry Hust i by M.A Jull Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Illinois inois Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Ill 
: oultry Husbandry, by M. A Jull. = 
rhis hig , ive r s > - " 
every poulteyman's Iibrary. Ilustrated, ecco. . ae FEATHERS WANTED DOGS—PETS 
4. Send money to Successful Farming. Pullets—-Hens— Hanson's World Record Free Bulletin Telis You How To Get The Canaries Wanted—tbLest prices paid 
= and Tom Barron Breeding 354 Egg-Sired Most For Your New And Used Goose And Write for folder on breeding canaries 
ive ’ stock. Range grown. Only Michigan Breed- Duck Feathers. Send for it. We are direct shipping directions. American Bird Co., 
CKMAN Ss SUPPLIES er with new Eamesway Culling Method. processors and pay best prices. Third gen- 2614 W. 25th PL, Chicago 
ee ea ee ee Inspection Privilege. 100% live arrival. eration in feather business. Honest grading. "oo “ea. aes : 
Horn Weights, 70c per 59 ponteeta. Warning—Reserve Now. Catalog Free Prompt payment. Ship now. Central Bock Snaitee Stonmerd, : ‘wre se 
ade in 4 sizes— ¥¢ Ib.; 1 Ib d2 Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304R, Hol- Feather Works, Dept. J, 1717 S. Halsted, ay a 
r , aa markers ba xr wpa 1th die — = — lS ahi H “Chestnut Chanute, Kansa 
8 numbers, bottle of ink, and full di- lene — ansas 
tions. We also carry complete line of Pullets: Ready- to-Lay, : Grown, Range Quick Cash— Top Prices ‘tor your new English ‘Shepherd Puppies. Natural 
“ar tags, neck chains, veterinary instru- Size, or Partly Raised Pes to $1.50. Left- and used feathers. Small or large quantities Heeler Stock. Spayed Females. Write for 
ents, supplies, serums, remedies; in fact, over chicks $8.00. Catalog Free. Imperial wanted. New feathers must contain origi- epaid prices. E. J. Barnes, Collyer, Kans 
, . prepaid pr a 
erything for the stockman. Write for free Breeding Farms, Dept. 6-379, Ottumwa, nal down. Check mailed soon as received. — 
ttalog. Breeders Supply Co., Council lowa. Feather-Works, 810 Fulton, Dept. 111, Sportsmen: : 200 Pointe rs, Setters, Straight 








Bluffs, Towa. ‘ Chicago. Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
——peE gr So g : s PAS: rhe ee 

Combined Bull Halter and Controller. PHEASANTS New Goose and Duck Feathers wanted. te ne. — “g oe, ds » Baers 

lakes any bull safe. Turn him Out With — --------.ccscccescsesersenennnsecnnscceenceassensesenencees Positively highest prices paid. Payment 

Wmplete safety. Stops fence jumpers. Raise Pheasants Profit or Pleasure day received. Send for latest prices and High Class Coon and Combination 

~oney-back guarantee. Write for circular. Send 5c stamp for pamphlet and price list. shipping labels. Established 1917. North- Hunters: Rabbit, Beagle and Fox Hounds. 

“ussell Mfg. Company, Dept. 23, Platte- Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barrington, ern Feather Works, 1523 Kingsbury 5St., Cheap. Trial. Literature free. Dixie Ken- 

le, Wisconsin. Illinois. Chicago. nels, B-23, Herrick, Illinois. 


































































































Farmer's Trading Center 








from fish) 
This new and potent product 
resulting from 10 years of cease- 
less research now supplies 


‘(Patented vacuum concentrated extract 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
SAWING WOOD NOW 





Here’s a patriotic bargain! Guernsey breed- 
ers are accepting War Bonds at maturity 
value for some bull calves or bulls. So “Back 
the Attack with War Bonds” while buying 
superior bulls at 75¢ on the dollar. If you 
missed last month’s advertisement or put off 
action, send today for FREE information and 
list of participating breeders. 


Tue American Guernsey Qarrie (ius 


70 GROVE STREET, PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 










Turn wood lots into cash: help save other fuels 
to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cutting 
easiest way. Cuts large and small logs, fe’ 3 
trees. Thousands in use. Built to last with 
al heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety 








Use 





in 





EXTRA TRACE MINERALS & VITAMINS 


PIG FEEDS AND HOG CONCENTRATES 
Try your feed dealer or write us direct 


Philip R. Park Inc. 


ago, HI “When thinking of sheep, think always of Hampshires” 





San Pedro, Cal. + 6085S. De arborm\St Chi 


utch control, driven from any power take-off. 












dium wool br 
further information. 











WANT BIGGER RAISE 
PACKER CHECKS? $uo 





Raise HAMPSHIRE Sheep 


Your best protection against inflation 

is a flock of purebred Hampshire sheep 
Hampshire ewes are prolific, and the lambs gain fast. 
They produce a good fleece. They’re the leading me- 
eed of today and tomorrow. Write for 


American Hampshire Sheep Assn. 





OTTAWA MFG. CO., D! | 23, Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans, 


Man or 


















WANIE 


Hustler can start earning $25-$30 weekly; W 


increase rapidly. Nothing new. Now over 
8000 Rawleigh Routes. Many do $3,000 
$5,000 annual business in daily 
necessities. All backed iene 
by world-wide industry. 
Stocks, equipment, sup- 
plied on credit. Write 
for yy a how 
to start in business on our capital, + 







Detroit, Michigan 





tang ( ‘POLLED HEREFORDS 





increase Your Profits 


They are unrivaled in their ability to outgain sport map pe out- 
weigh any other breed of cattle on earth. 

Send for our FREE illustrated booklet “Farm Secu- 
rity With Shorthorns”’ that 
tells howShorthornsres pond 
to greater wartime d 
for more meat and milk. 

IT’S PROFITABLE AND 
PATRIOTIC TO BREED 
SHORTHORNS. Write for 
list of gpg ee ong = 
them all over America, who 
have breeding stock for sale. 15 Center Street 

Subscribe to the official 
breed publication, The Short- 

ov: BREEDS horn World, published twice 
sstomnations’ i Live Stock Ex- | monthly. Subscription rates 
position Champion ewards $1.00 per yr.—$2.00 for 3 yrs. 





guoNTno HORNS WIN 


have gone to Shorthorns 8 out 


top quality and more weight. 
Use Shorthorn Bulls to 
produce these Champions. 








maturing 


FREE 
POLLED HEREFORD ASS’'N 


Old « 





W.T. RAWLEIGH CO., Dept. K-43-SHW, Freeport, III. 


Toxite:: 





KILLS 
Red Mites 


i) ote 


De 





AYRSHIRE DAIRY CATTLE 
PERFECT UDDERS--IDEAL TYPE--BEST OF GRAZERS 
Write for literature or names of breeders with heavy 
producing 4% milk stock for sale. 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


Seles pron SSR Seis fore Peni eter t. 
dealer or W 
TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 16 SESTERTOM | — 
STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 


R. O. P. Sired AAAA Chicks U. 8. Ap- 
proved. We ship on dates promi 














Brandon, Vermont 





Assorted Heavies 


BiG CHICK BARGAI 4 Wyandottes; Rede: Hybrids; Giants: 


P 
Strong Healthy Chicks $ 9O0fs6 J ee 


of fast © times boconne of Write AMERICAN SHORTHORN ma... cripples—No culls 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
313 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


for Prompt Shipment . . Live Delivery Guaranteed 
ATLAS CO., 2659 Chouteau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Our 24th Season. Brown, White Leg- 


Orpingtons. Pullets-C ockerels any 
Breed. Satisfied customers in every 
state. Get our low 


Prices. 
STOUFFER’S HATCHERY ¢ LENA, ILLINOIS. 





Post Paid 




















breeding. State do sipeereeted 
COONHOUND KENNEL 








=u COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT, 
And Combination Hunting Hounds—shipped for 
trial. Write for free literature chowias pcre ge 


Paducah, Kentuck 











Box 11 





DUCKS—GEESE—TURKEYS cnc, 


raising them. Write for special low price list of my 1 
mammoth purebred varieties. Satisfaction Guar: 
URRAY McMURR. 


AUSTRA-WHITES 


BIG MONEY-MAKERS 








Livability—V. 
sitet 4 werent ESRB ees 
AY ree Catalog— 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. arms & re x 433-P, Clinton, 





COONHOUNDS 
Coonhunters. Offer best coon and Com- 
bination hunters. Redbones, Blacktans, 
Bluetick breeds both open and silent 
trailers, trailers that tree and stay treed. 
Also have high class rabbit hounds same 
breed that drive until shot or holed. Few 
outstanding fox dogs. All dogs sold on trial. 
Get my terms and prices before you buy. 
Lewis Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, Ken- 
tuc ky. 


Coon Hunters—I Am The Champion 
Coon Hunter Of Kentucky. Have trained 
Coonhounds for 23 years. Male or Female. 
Red-Bones, Blue-Ticks; Black-Tans. Open 
and Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Abso- 
lutely broke. Trial. Write for prices. J. N. 
Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, 
Murray, Ky. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds, Blueticks, 
Redbones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Fox- 
hounds, Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- 
ers, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. 

Elton Beck, N-26, Herrick, Illinois. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Red Top Hog Feeders 

New style with Steel Doors 

Heavy built & adjustable 

Feeds on all four sides 

Manuf by Harold G. Mitchell 

1214 Division S8t., Webster ( ‘ity, Ia. 


Large 32V. and 110V. Wind Electrics 
and Storage batteries can now be mpeee 
direct from our factories. Write for infor- 
mation. Air-Electric Co., Lohrville, lowa 

















Guaranteed Cream ~ Separators. Ex- 
change bowls, tinware. All makes. New 
Portable Milkers, Gas or Electric. Free 
Catalog. Cream Se om ator Exchange, 1317 


Dace, Sioux ( ity 9 Towa. 

Build Powerful Farm Tractor from old 
auto parts. Plans, instructions, $1.00 
Money back guarantee. Science and 


Mechanics Magazine, 735 St. Clair Bldg., 
Chicago. 
Free Barn Pians. Best ways to build or 
remodel your farm buildings. Send for 
details. 

Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Towa. 


Field Fence, Barbed Wire, Turkey Wire 
and Poultry Fence. Write for price list: 
Arnold-Dain C ‘orp., Mahopac, N. UY. 


Vegetable Toppers. Write now. Badger 
Topper Mac hine Co., 1312 W. Garfield, 
“Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin. 


HUNTERS—TRAPPERS 


FOR FARM WOMEN FOR FARMERS A 





Tanning—Fine Furs. Don't wait! Ship 
your farm hides and game pelts immediate- 
ly to Cownies. We will acknowledge ship- 
ment and send you stylesheet and full in- 
formation on our “‘lifetime’’ natural tan- 
ning. Compare the beautiful, warm, stylish 
and durable fur coats for all the family, 
which we make at money-saving prices; 
also fine fur jacquettes, scarfs, robes, rugs, 
etc. The comfort, utility and clothes-saving 
in every hide should be conserved the 
Cownie Way. 37 years experience—100% 
satisfaction guaranteed. If not ready to 
ship now, write us kind of skins you will 
have and get stylesheet, rices, etc. 
Cownie Tanning Company, 651 Market 
‘t., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Trap Fox and Coyote; on bare ground or 
deep snow. Learn modern tricks to outwit 
the sly furbearers. Free illustrated circular. 

Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn. 


Foxes. Nine in one day. Learn to trap 
the slyest furbearers. Don't wait. Particu- 
lars Free. Guaranteed, Write, Estabrook, 
Sherburne, Vermont. 
PATENTS 

Inventors: Learn now—without obliga- 
tion—how to protect and sell your inven- 
tion. Secure Free ‘‘Patent Guide,’ contain- 
ing complete information about patent 
procedure Per. eomas ¢ inventions. Write— 
Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, 
Re el, Patent Attorneys. 330-L Adams 
Building, W ashington, D. 


“Inventor's Guidebook” ” Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bldg., New York. 




















Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney, L. 4 Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D. C. 


Bair & Seren, Lawyers. ‘Patents and 
Trade- 
P00 orieid Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


GUNS & AMMUNITION 


Get Cash for your guns, ammunition..Or 
Swap. Write, describing merchandise. Free 

‘Bargain Catalog” featuring thousands 
guns and “Hard-to-get’’ sports items; send 
25c (refunded with first order) for handling 
costs. ‘Money Back Guarantee’’; 58 years’ 
fair dealing. Klein’s Sporting Goods, 502L 
South Halsted, Chicago. 




















Farmers Knife: All —- slicer, never Calling All Farmers & Rancher 
needs resharpening. Slices anything easily: ractical, timely service Exclusivel) 
bread, cake, bacon, tomatoes. Shreds cab- larmers and ranchers—‘Farm & Rai 
bage or any other vegetable. Slices meats, Bookkeeping Simplified’’. Protect your i: 
fruits, etc. Ideal, inexpensive Christmas terests. Manage your affairs safely. Ob« 
ft. Shop early. Send 50c to the Evenslice Federal laws. Created by top-flight sp« 
<nife Co., Box 517, Port Huron, Michigan. ist—a man born and raised on a farm and 


eee knows your problems. Interesting liter , 

og Be ng egy EE, —. ture about this nation-wide, inexper 
atches, special, 98c COD plus postage. service free. Farm Enterprises, 8654 5 
Money back guarantee. Free—18 selected Ninth Ave., Portland, Oregon. : 
a atterns. Craft Remnant, Dept. Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 

, Bloomington, Ill. your cream. Forty aoves, years honest 
vacae: All wool; 2-3-4 ply. Unexcelled dependable service. Galva Creamer 
quality. Free samples and Vairections. Buy company. Galve. Re a 
direct. save money. Bartlett Yarn Millis, P i Mi ear everson s Creamery, 
Box K, Harmony, Maine. au nnesota. 


. Market Except 
Make Up to $25-35 Week as a trained Horsehair Wanted. M ~ 
practical nurse! Learn quickly at home. ally High. Write for Prices and Tags 


man Bros. Fur & Wool Co., Dept. ! , 
Doe eo Chiesae” School of Nursing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


amu Fees L___.,. 
Quilt Pieces, Rug Strips, Remnants, cot- AUTO—TRACTOR LOANS 
ton, woolens, 3 pound package (ADOUt 20 — sacensceeenesnennceeeneennnnccensecnsnsenesensnsesn: 
Yds.) $1.00 Postpaid. Samples Free. if the Note on Your Automobile 
Cagles, Terre Haute, Ind. coming due soon and it is going to hust 


you to meet it—write us. We will refinan 4 
RABBITS on payments to suit you, or advance 
ee rae more money. The cost is low and the tr: 
Chin-Chin Giant Chinchillas. King of action can be handled by mail anywhere 
Rabbits. Most Valuable Fur. Best Meat. the U. 8. If you live in fowa or adjoining & 
Most Prolific. Small Cost. Large Profit. states, we Can save you Money on atractor, i 
Willow Brook Farm, R. D. 9, Sellersville, | Combine or corn picker loan, too. Or in § 
Pa. crease your herd of dairy cows and pa 
your new stock out of your milk and cr 
checks. One-third down, 18 months to p: 
Write or see Stern Finance Compan 
Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, Lowa 
OLD GOLD—MONEY 
We Buy Indian Cents, Lincoln © 
Old Rare coins wanted. Highest prices 
paid. Send 10c today for new 1943 | 
Catalogue of all U. 8S. Coins. Amer 
Rare Coin Co., Dept. 14, Transportat 


EDUCATION Bldg., Chicago. 


Gold $35.00 Ounce— Mail old gold t 





























Small Stock Magazine— America's lead- 
ing magazine devoted to commercial and 
fancy rabbit industry. Year $1, sample 10c. 
No stamps. Dept. S, Lamoni, Iowa. 


Raise ae pg a Angora Rab- 
bits. Wool brings $6.50 pound. Plenty 
markets. Send 25c for Literature, Instruc- 
tions, Prices 

Ww White's “Angoras, Crawfordsville, Ind. 














Correspondence Courses and _ Self- 
Instruction books, slightly used. Sold. diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive (as) 
Rented. Exchanged. All Subjects. Satis- by return mail. Satisfaction guaral 

faction guaranteed. Cash paid for used Free information. Dr. .W eisberg’s ‘ 
courses. Complete details and 84-page Refining Com > 1500-T Henne! 
illustrated bargain catalog Free. Write Minneapolis, Mi 


Nelson Company, 321 South Wabash, 
DAIRY GOATS 


Dept. 233, Chicago. 


if You Like to Draw, Sketch e. Paint— Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 350, Co! 
Write for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age bia, Mo.—monthly magazine eran i 
and occupation. Dept. SF-113, Art In- with helpful information. $1 yearly—inu 


struction, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. ductory 5-month subscription 25c. 
























$! \ 











“We call them the 
Victory Pigs” 


HEN we have wanted something 
hard enough to save for it, we have 
found it easier, somehow, to ‘‘earmark’’a 
couple of shoats, a part of the milk money, 
or egg money, or a few acres of crops for 
the purpose. It’s the ‘‘Lord’s Acre’’ idea. 


Well, there’s something we really want 
now—‘more than anything else... and I 
guess everybody does. It’s VICTORY 
IN THIS WAR! We had started sav- 
ing for a new milking machine and a 
deep-well pump that we will be needing 
in a few years. Had two pigs out of each 
litter ‘‘earmarked”’ for them. But now they 
are “earmarked” for Victory! What they 
will bring goes into War Bonds. We call 
them the “Victory Pigs.” And as long as 
there’s an Axis, they'll be joined by other 
“porkers”’ from every litter. 


Money For Farm Improvement 
We're still going to have that milking 
machine and that pump—and a lot of 
other new improvements after the war. 
When our son comes home from the 
fighting front, he'll help us pick them 
out. And we'll have the cash to pay for 
them. With the money we are saving now 
in War Bonds. And we are going to hang 
on to as many War Bonds as possible to 
take care of us after our boy takes over 
on the farm. For after ten years, we get 
four dollars back for every three we have 
invested, 


Cash When We Need It 


Of course, we might need some of the 
cash if we run into any emergency. If we 
do, Uncle Sam will redeem the bonds in 
cash any time after we've held them 60 
days—at cost plus interest. What could 
be fairer or safer than that? 

We've always been able to find reasons 
for not letting money go any place except 
into the farm. But today those reasons 
don’t hold water. It’s War Bonds we're 
buying with every cent we can spare, We 
are doing it for America’s future, for our 
future and for our children’s future. 


And we are persuading the men we employ to put 4 











part of their money into War Bonds too. America 
needs that money now. And these men will be glad 
they saved it in years to come... glad for having 
shared in this nation’s fight for freedom, glad for 
that feeling of having “‘money in the bank.” 





This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council and the U. S. Treasury Department 


For America’s Future - For Your Future - For Your Children’s Future - Invest in WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
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* You Get 5 More Than You Invest * 
sg When held 10 years, War Bonds * 
* yield 2.9% interest compounded * 
* semi-annually. You get back $4for * 
* every $3. Buy Bonds from your » 
Bank ... Post Office . . . Mail Car- 
* ¥ : os * 
tier... or Farm Organization, 
* * 
* Facts about War Bonds (series—e) * 
* You LEND Upon maturity * 
* Uncle Sam: you get back: * 
$18.75 $25.00 
* 37.50 50.00 * 
* 75.00 100.00 * 
375.00 500.00 
* 750.00 1000.00 * 
* - 
*« 
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2-hp. Fairbanks-Morse 
“Z"’ Engine —simple, 
complete, compact, 
portable. 





you need an extra “hand” today 
as never before. And you can get 
that extra hand right now ina Fair- 
banks-Morse “Z”’ Engine, available 
in 2 or 3 horsepower. 

Talk about work—Fairbanks- 
Morse “‘Z” Engines really put it 
out. They operate saws, hoists, 
pump jexken, milking machines and 
coolers, elevators, etc. The 2-hp. 
size runs about five hours under load 
on about one gallon of gasoline. 
It’s a slow-speed engine—which 
means long life. — design 
means easy upkeep. There’s only 
one place to put oil—in tke en- 
closed crankcase. Crankcase cover 
is easily removed. This makes all 
working parts accessible. Accurate 
machining insures complete inter- 
changeability of parts. Large crank- 
shaft is journaled in solar bunting. 
Special Fairbanks-Morse high- 
tension moisture-proof magneto 
insures easy Starting. 


3-hp.“Z” Engine Runs on Kerosene 


The 3-hp. size ““Z”” Engine runs on either 
kerosene or gasoline. Other “Z”’ Engines, 
ranging in size up to 18-hp., also operate 
on both fuels. The smaller engines are 
easily moved from one place to another 
as needed. See your nearest Fairbanks- 
Morse Dealer for details and prices. Or 
write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illirois. 
AS 
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FAIRBANKS. MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Precision Equipment for 114 Years 
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STRAP IRON 


1. This gambrel requires 1- x 4- 
inch strap iron. The center, or cross- 
bar, is made of three straps riveted 
together; the two outside ones are 27 
inches long, and the center strap 
21 inches long. The two hooked end 
pieces are each 13 inches long, before 
being bent as shown. Rods, 14 inch- 
es long, of 44-inch iron connect to a 
ring three inches in diameter.—P. 
B., Minn. 


2. In a piece of leather about six 
inches long and three inches wide, 
cut a hole the size of a broom handle 
or a fork handle, about two inches 
from one end. Nail the other end to 
the wall, high enough that the 
broom or fork will not touch the 
floor. Put the handle up thru the 
hole. This keeps either implement 
securely out of the way.—W. A. 
G., Ind. 


3. To keep mud from rolling up be- 
tween the two front wheels on my 
general-purpose tractor, I use a short 
leaf from an old auto spring. I 
drilled two holes and fastened the 
spring leaf to the bottom of the 
front axle as shown.—K. Z., Ind. 


4. To simplify putting on auto 
chains, I carry a block of 2 x 4 in 
my car. The car is easily run up on 
the 2 x 4, and the brakes set. The 
chain can now be adjusted over the 
tire as snugly or as loosely as desired, 
as is evident in the sketch.—E. Z., 
Wis. 


I cap pressure grease fittings with 
a small cork hollowed out to form a 
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tight fit, to prevent accumulations 
of dust, sand, and other particles on 
these fittings—T. A., S. Dak. 


I make an excellent wood putty 
from plastic resin glue and sawdust. 
I sift the sawdust thoroly in a flour 
sifter to remove coarse particles and 
to get dust of an even size. Then I 
mix the glue, sawdust, and water to 
a heavy consistency. Use like ordi- 
nary putty. It will set in about 
20 minutes. When hard it may be 
cut or turned like ordinary wood. 
—R. Y., Ill. 


I save the shavings from planing 
and put them in a handy container. 
Then when I want a fire in my forge 
I have plenty of good kindling right 
at hand to start it—E. O. H., 
S. Dak. 


As it is now rather hard to get 
a generator for my gas lantern, I 
boiled mine for several minutes in a 
strong solution of soda and water, 
and it now operates like new.— 


L. V., Minn. 


By carrying a flat tin of medicated 
salve in my pocket at all times when 
milking, it is always convenient to 
apply to chapped or injured teats. 
The practice has vastly improved 
conditions in our herd in winter.— 
Mrs. F. W., Iowa 


We speeded up refilling our trac- 
tor tires with fluid after a necessary 
tube repair, by means of a garden 
spray pump, which handled the 
liquid efficiently.—E. S., Minn. 
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THERE COMES A TIME EVERY YEAR 
WHEN YOU'RE GLAD YOU PLANTED 


DEKALB 


There’s a lot of satisfaction that 
comes out of growing DeKalb — 
"specially at Harvest Time when you 
roll the old wagon out in the frosty 
field and bring it back loaded with 
big, firm clean ears of quality 
DeKalb corn. 

Farmers marvel at DeKalb’s easy 
husking, by hand or machine. That's 
because of its strong, slender shanks 
which break easily, leaving but few 
“ribbons’”— its remarkable stand- 
ing quality, uniformity of stalk and 
ear height. They like the way De- 
Kalb “dries out” too, and most of 
all they like the way DeKalb pays 
back with its big yields. Out of 
DeKalb’s many varieties, not one, 
but several, may be chosen which 
are best suited to practically every 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION—Dept. SF-43—DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


soil and climate. That’s the reason 
farmers growing DeKalb generally 
harvest a good crop, even in bad 
years. More farmers each year are 
depending on DeKalb to bring 
them through on the profit side. 
Why don’t you join these thousands 
of successful DeKalb users who 
proudly display over their fields the 
Winged Ear —the Sign of Better 


Corn and Better Farming. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKLET 

7ECE OF HYBRID INFORMATION 
Big, new “Acres of Gold” Booklet 
tells the interesting background 
of new hybrid improvement— 
helps you choose the best hybrid 
varieties for your farm. Contains 
many beautiful natural color photos 
of DeKalb Hybrids and complete 
description of standard and NEW 
varieties. For your Free Copy write: 
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That's why --- 
Pillsbury $ Best! 
Cost of all ingredi- 
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ents guarantee H 








With what flour could 
you be more sure? 


Righ 
ght now, wi 

, When the ; 

1€ waste of a single 
‘ ounce of 
: a shame a 
UARANTEED BAKIN “ig dadesgeana. dc _ 
AKING! We can’t Ang 
guarantee 


your ration po ‘ 

Pillsbury’s ese a niger 

this fine, saditied a ‘ illsbury s dollars Sean ge 

good recipe. If you res ged just one bakin yee yi 

purpose flour you re don't like it better th _pengtin, 

“ll insinaiauas 1 ve ever used, jot dow a a oy . 

Coik ie oe ie recipe and sen j me ills * 

sa Sere » Minneapolis, Minn [ Hooray . 

fin ners s money back. So ig 
gers; your baking’s insured , 


Pillsburys Best 
Enriched Flour 


* for guaranteed baking 


ents is a | 
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sagt award in milling industry 
ilisbury's Springfield, Ill., mill. 
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aking —in this ration- wise 


Guaranteed Be 
pillsbury’s 
sHORT-ON-SHORTENIN 


F TIME: about 
k yat € ake 


G Cake 


TEMPERATURE 350 50 minutes 

Makes 8x8x2-inch 

@ 2 cups sifted PILLSBt RY 5 @ 2? teaspoons grated 
BEST Enriched FLOUR 

@ 3 teaspoons baking pow der 


(or 2 teaspoons double- 


orange rind 
@ | teaspoon grated 
lemon rind 
acting) 1 cup sugat 
@ 34 teaspoon salt 2 eggs unbeaten 
| cup top-milk 


e Vs cup shortening 
@ | teaspoon vanilla 


der and salt, sift 
and lemon 
3. Add eggs 
after each. 


1. Sift flour once, measure add baking Pow 
three umes 2. Cream shortening add orange 
rind. Add sugat gradually, 

beat about one 


cream well 

minute 
irernately with com- 
ix well 


separately : 
4. Add dry ingredients 4 
bined top-milk and flavoring, ™ 

after each addition; beat well 


after last addition only. 5. Turn 
into greased lined loat pan Bake 
Frost when 


~ 


in moderate OVe n 


cold with your favorite frosung. 














